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_ All the Facts— 
No Opinion 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT 
sy THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


VOL. v. NO. 285 
Senate Rejects 
Mr. Smith for 
Power Agency 


Mr. Walsh, of Montana, 
Seeks Determination by 
Court to Fix Status of 
‘Commission Nominee 


Wiote on Proposal 
Deferred for Day 


Selection’ of Mr. Draper and 
Mr. Garsaud Reconfirmed; 
Legal Position of Senate in 
Situation Is Debated 





The Senate rejected the nomina- 
tion of George Otis Smith to be a 
member of the Federal Power Com- 
mission by a vote of 40 to 33 on Feb. 
4. It voted at the same time to re- 
confirm the nominations of Marcel 
Garsaud and Claude L. Draper as 
members of the Commission by votes 
of 39 to 35 and 39 to 36, respectively. 

The nominations, previously con- 
firmed and submitted to President 
Hoover, had been voted for recon- 
sideration despite the refusal of 
President Hoover to return them to 
the Senate. 

Immediately following the vote 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
submitted: an amended resolution (S. 
Res. 415) directing the District At- 
torney to institute quo warranto pro- 
céedings to contest the right of Mr. 
Smith as a member of the Commis- 
sion, and providing that should the 
District Attorney not do so a counsel 
representing the Senate may insti- 
tute such proceedings on behalf of 
‘the Senate. 

Action on the Walsh amended resolu- 
tion was deferred until Feb. 5. 

, Vote Without Debate 

The vote came on the nominations of 
the three commissioners without debate, 
upon their being reached during con- 
sideration of the executive calendar. They 
us reported Feb. 3 to thé Senate by 
the Committee on Interstate merce. 

Confirmation of the three commis- 
sioners was first considered by the Sen- 
ate immediately preceding the holiday 
recess in December and all were voted 
to be confirmed Dec. 19 and 20. Dur- 
ing the recess the three, in the absence 
of the other two commissioners, Ralph 
B. Williamson and. Frank R. MeNinch, 
dismissed William V. King, chief ac- 
eountant, and Charles I. A. Russell, so- 
licitor, from the staff of the Commis- 
sien. Exception to this was taken in 
the Senate on the grounds that Mr. 
King and*Mr. Russell had opposed the 
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Measure to Control 


Wage Scales Passed 


Senate Approves Plan for Main- 
tenance of Scales 


The Davis bill (S. 5904) providing 
for maintenance of wage scales on Gov- 
ernment construction jobs on a parity 
with prevailing wages in the community 
where the work is done was passed by 
the Senate, Feb. 4, without a record 
vote. Action was had under a unani- 
mous consent request by Senator Couz- 
ens (Rep.), of Michigan. The bill was 
introduced by Senator Davis (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania. 

Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, chairman of the Committee hav- 
ing the bill'in charge, declared in his 
r@port filed with the Senate when the 
measure was called up that “it gives a 
square deal to all.” He asserted that 
all of the Government Departments con- 
cerned were agreed as to its efficacy, and 
‘that the measure had the endorsement 
of labor organizations. 

Similar Bill In House 

Action by the Senate on the Davis 
bill marked the second time it had taken 
a position on the question of insuring 
that contractors and subcontractors on 
Government construction work would pay 
their labor the wages that prevail on 
similar. work in the particular communi- 
ties where the work is done. Senator 
Couzens earlier in the session had such 
a bill before the Senate in the form of 
anjamendment tothe emergency construc- 
tion appropriation bill, The House, how- 
ever, refused, to accept the amendment 
and it was eliminated from that bill. A 
measure of the same import is now un- 
der consideration in the House. 

Senator La Follette stated orally that 
the report accompanying the bill set 
forth fully the problem that was to be 
solved, and referred to excerpts as ex- 
nlanatory of the results hoped for. They 
follow in full text: 

The Federal Government must, under 
the law, award its contract to the lowest 
responsible bidder. This has prevented 
eae of the Departments in- 
volved from requiring successful bidders 
to pay wages to their employes com- 

rable to the wages paid for similar 
abor by private industry in the vicinity 
of. the building projects under construc- 
tion. Though the officials awarding 
contracts have faithfully endeavored its 
persuade contractors to pay local pre- 
vailing wage scales, some successful bid- 
ders have selfishly imported labor from 
distant localities and have exploited this 

bor at. wages far below local wage 


tes. 
Local Labor Suffers 
This practice, which the Federal Gov- 
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To Needy Veterans Is Advised | Sets High Record 


Owen D. Young Recommends Cashing of 40 to 50 Per Cent 
of Face Value; G. E. Roberts, of National City 
Bank, and Others Give Views 


ECOMMENDATION that the Govern- 
ment pay to veterans in need sums 
equaling 40 to 50 per cent of the face 
value of their adjusted compensation cer- 
tificates, which he estimated would cost 
not more than $500,000,000, was made to 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means Feb. 4 by Owen D. Young, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
General Electric Co. Mr. Young sup- 
plemented his testimony with a prepared 
statement. The full text of Mr. Young’s 
prepared statement is printed on page — 
Mr. Young said he believed not more 
than 30 per cent of the veterans hold- 
ing certificates would receive such ad- 
vances. He proposed that each of those 
who ‘seek the advance should obtain en- 
dorsement of his request by a respon- 
sible loeal individual such as a banker, 





Creation of Board 
On Infancy Welfare 
Favored in Report 


House Committee Broadens 
Seope of Senate Plan to 
Cover Rural Health Pro- 
motional Work 


A Federal coordinating health board, 
to cooperate with the State in promot- 
ing the health of the rural population 
of the United States and the welfare 
and hygiene of mothers and children, 
would be created under the maternity 
and infancy bill (S. 255) reported to 


j the House Feb. 4. 


The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce in amending and 
reporting it, struck out all the language 
of the Senate bill and substituted the 
language of the House bill (H. R. 12995) 
for the same general purpose, with sev- 
eral amendments. é 

The essential differences between’ the 


two proposals wnounts of 


2 money 
to be appropr for the work and the 
placing of responsibility for administra- 
tion of the act. 

The Senate wording would authorize to 
be appropriated $1,000,000 annually for 
enabling “the State agencies of health in 
cooperation with the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor to promote 
the health and welfare of mothers and 
infants. “The allotments to States, out 
of this fund, under the Senate language, 
would be $15,000 annually to each State, 
the balance to be allotted in the propor- 
tion which their populations bear to the 
total population of the United States. 

Under the Senate wording the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor would be charged with the admin- 
istration of that act, under the super- 
vision of a board which also would be 
created under the House language. The 
duty of the Children’s Bureau, under the 
Senate wording, would be to make or to 
cause to be made such studies, investiga- 
tions and reports as would promote the 
efficient administration of the act. 

In the other major particulars, the 


provisions of the two bills are similar | 


generally. 
Provisions Of Amended Bill 

As amended, the bill as reported by 
the Committee would provide: 

For the creation of the Board, to be 
composed of the Surgean General of the 
United States Public Health Service, as 
chairman; the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, and 
the Commissioner of Education of the 
Department of Labor. 

he Board would have power to ap- 
prove or disapprove all plans providing 
for cooperative work between the United 
9 ge and the several States under the 
act. 

For the purpose of enabling the Public 
Health Service, under the general super- 
vision of the Board, to cooperate with the 
State agencies of health in the develop- 
ment of local health units or organiza- 
tions for the prevention of disease and 
the promotion of health among the rural 
population, authorization for an afpro- 
priation of $250,000 for the fiscal year 


ending June 30, 1932, and for each fiscal | 


year thereafter, $5,000 of which would be 
made available to each State, For the 
same purposes, the following additional 
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Red Cross officer, or similar person in 
his own region, 

The proposal for cash payment in full 
of the certificates, involving flotation of 
$3,400,000,000 of Government bonds, 
would have too severe an effect on busi- 
ness, he said. 

American financing abroad would be 
stopped by flotation of the proposed bond 
issue of $3,400,000,000 to provide for cash 
payment to veterans of the value of their 
adjusted compensation certificates, 
George E.. Roberts, vice president of the 
National City Bank, New York City, told 
the Committee. 

Continuance of depression abroad 
would react to the detriment of the 
United States, he said. : 

An increase in the borrowing privileges 
of veterans holding certificates would be 
the least disturbing to business of the 
relief proposals advanced with respect to 
the certificates, Thornton Cooke, Presi- 
dent of the Columbia National Bank_ of 
Kansas City, and one of a group repre- 
senting the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, told the Committee. 

Mr. Cooke declared himself against a 
suggestion that an issue of bonds might 
be made directly to veterans in lieu of 
the proposal for cash payment of the 
certificates. The issue of bonds directly 
to veterans, he said, would result in large 

rofits. to “shylocks. and © curbstone 
Cockers” who would buy them at a dis- 
count. 

R. C. Stephenson, of South Bend, Ind., 
president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, opposed the bond issue for cash 
payment on the ground that it is inimical 
to the public welfare and at most would 
provide only temporary benefit for a few 
with ultimate damaging results to the 
great masses of the people. 

Asked by Representative Garner 
(Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., what position 
he would take if it required $1,000,000,- 
000- for the proposed advances to those 
in need, Mr, Young said he would “stand 
by ‘his principle” and say: “Yes,” but he 
wished to qualify that statement with 
the conviction. that jit would. require not 
more than $500,000,000. This amount. of 
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Institutions Urged - 
To Start Structures 


Immediate Construction 
Would Aid Employment, 
Colonel Woods States 


Nonprofit institutions can contribute 
materially to the unemployment situa- 
tion by undertaking. construction work 
now, Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of the 
President’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment, declared in an address 
Feb. 4. 

Col. Woods’ address was delivered 
over the network of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System from Station WMAL in 


| Washington, D. C., and was the first of 


a series of talks under the Committee’s 


|auspices on the subject of institutional 


construction as a means of increasing 


employment. 
Col. Woods urged heads and trustees 
of schools and_ colleges, hospitals, 


churches and State institutions to do all 
in their power to accelerate needed build- 
ing projects. Every job in the construc- 
tion field creates work . indirectly. for 
three other persons, he pointed out in 
appealing to those officers who can make 
construction work financially ‘possible. 
Col. Woods’ address follows in full text: 


It is my privilege to introduce a series 
of short talks sponsored by President 
Hoover’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment. These talks will be delivered 
by prominent representatives of churches, 
schools, colleges and universities, hos- 
pitals and mental institutions. They 
will testify from their own experience 
as to the opportunity for building pro- 
grams by such institutions during. times 
of business depression. I, for my part, 
should like to direct attention to the 
tremendous boost such institutions can 
give the construction industry, which 
alone gives employment ‘to approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the entire work- 
ing population of the. United States: 

Of course you know that, in a time 
of business depression, the construction 
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Number of Cases of Influenza 
Increased by 5,000 Last Week 


NFLUENZA is continuing to in- 

créase and has ‘attacked the largest 
number of victims since the epidemic of 
1928-1929, according to telegraphic re- 
ports from State health officers which 
show a total of 12,828 cases for the 
week ended Jan. 31 or an increase of 
some 5,000 cases over the previous 
week, it was stated orally Feb. 4 by 
the Public Health Service. 

Outbreaks have occurred in various 
sections of the country, it was stated, 
but the disease seems to be princi- 
pally in the South Atlantic States, 
which alone account for over 65 per 
cent of the cases reported throughout 
the country. 

The following additional informa- 
tion was also made available by the 
service: 

Maryland, which started the year 
favorably from this viewpoint with 
only cases reported for the first week, 
now reports a total of 3,148 cases. 
This is the largest number reported 
from any one State, South Carolina, 








second in number, reporting 2,873 cases 
for the week ended Jan, 31... The num- 
ber of cases in New York City, how- 
ever, shows a decline for the first time 
this year. After starting the year with 
only 68 cases the number increased to 
1,140 for the week ended Jan. 24, but 
the following week dropped to 646. 
The States which continue to show 
an increase in influenza are Maine, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Massa- 


chusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Delaware, Maryland, 


District of Columbia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Utah, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. Influenza is not a reportable 
disease in Pennsylvania and New York 
State. The total number last reported 
in the country was 12,828. Because 
of differences in ditgnosis among 








Cigar Production Declined; 
6 Millions in Tobacco 
Taxes Collected 


A NEW peak in cigarette produc- 
tion was reached during 1930 with 
the output on which Federal taxes 
were paid reaching 119,624,909,900 
cigarettes, an increase of 586,000,000 
over the preceding year, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, Department of the 
Treasury, announced Feb. 4. (A tabu- 
lar statement is printed on page 5.) 
The increase, it was declared orally 
at*the Bureau, was smaller than the 
average gain for the last few years 
because of the general industrial de- 
pression. Taxes paid on the produc- 
tion amounted to $358,946,900. : 
Total collections of tobacco taxes in 
1930 were $446,156,334.67, decreasing 
by approximately $3,000,000 from 1929. 
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Building and Loan 
Groups Ask Exelusion 


From Bank Tax Act 


American Bankers Associa- 
tion Opposes Plan Before 
House Committee; Good- 
win Bill Is Argued - 





The various States should be permitted 
to impose a higher tax burden on na- 
tional banks than on building and loan 
associations and mutual savings banks, 
representatives of those institutions told 
the Hofise Committee on Banking and 
Currency at a hearing Feb. 4. Repre- 
sentatives of the American Bankers As- 
sociation stated their opposition to the 
plan. 

The matter arose in connection with 
a Dp ed amendment to the Goodwin 
wi « R. 12490). That. bill calls for 
certain changes in. section 5219. of the 
Revised Statutes under which national 
banks are taxed by the States, and the 


amend ent rand sectrtien he by” the 
w r : e 
financial. sit tions in qutetfion mate 


not be considered “moneyed capital” in 
competition with national banks. 


Bill Is Opposed 

During the hearing representatives of 
the Association.of the States in Regard 
te. National Bank Taxation stated that 
they were opposed ‘to any change in the 
bill, except to have it made clear that 
the States would not be required to tax 
insurance companies on the same basis 
as national banks. This attitude, the 
speakers explained, was due to the fact 
that the bill. represents a compromise 
with the. bankers, 

C. H. Mylander, vice president of the 
First National Bank of Cincinnati, op- 
posed the amendment on behalf of the 
American Bankers Association. Under 
the bill as it is written, he argued, the 
associations need not be taxed unless 
they are actually in competition with 
national banks. And if they are com- 
peting they should be taxed on the same 
basis, he declared. 7 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Mylander con- 
tinued, many building and loan associa- 
tions are in active competition with Ohio 
national banks. Under the so-called Day- 
ton plan, he- explained, deposits of any 
amount may be made at any time and 
withdrawn without difficulty. Various 
subterfuges are employed, he declared, 
to avoid the Federal income tax and any 
distinction based on ownership of the 
shares would be easily avoided. 


Supreme Court Decision 


R. R. Mattison of the State of Wash- 
ington also appeared for the bankers. 
Quoting from decisions of the supreme 
court of his State Mr. Mattison declared 
that building and loan associations and 
mutual savings banks are in active com- 
petition with national banks and to ex- 
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Senate Seeks Data 
On Shipping Merger 


Information on Foreign-flag 
Lines Asked in Resolution 


Information from the Shipping Board 
regarding: the merger of the Roosevelt 
Steamship. Company and the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Corporation and 
the action the Board contemplates as a 
result of the merger is asked in a reso- 
lution (S.’ Res. 481) adopted Feb. 4 by 
the Senate: 

The resolution, submitted by Senator 
Fletcher ‘(Dem:), of Florida, folows in 
full text: . 

Whereas official announcement is made 
in the press. of the merger of the Roose- 
velt Steamship Company and the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Corporation; 
and $ 

Whereas the meee Sicameni 
Company. manages and operates for the 
United States Shippirfg Board ‘three 
services; and 

Whereas a subsidiary of the Roosevelt 
Steamship Company holds an ocean mail 
contract for service from Baltimore to 
Hamburg and Bremen;. and j 

Whereas the International Mercantile 
Marine Corporation owns and operates 
several lines of foreign flag vessels in 
active competition with American flag 
lines in the. North Atlantic and else- 
where; : 

Resolved, that the United States Ship- 
ing Board be, and it is hereby, requested 
to advise the Senate; 

(1) What information the Board has 


{ite respect-to the merger of the Roose- 
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Department of Commerce to 
Undertake Study of Terms 
Of Payment, Losses, and 
Other Problems 


Trade Association 
To Give Assistance 


Data to Be Gathered Expected 
To Serve as Background for 
Formulation of Better Op- 
erating Practices 


A nation-wide survey of credit prac- 
tices in all of the principal lines of whole- 
sale trade will be undertaken soon by 
the Department of Commerce, accord- 
ing to William L. Cooper, Director of the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com-|. 


merce, the Department announced 
Feb. 4. 

The wholesale survey will be similar 
to the national retail credit study made 
by the Department and will inquire into 
terms of payment, credit losses, returns, 
promptness of payment by retailers, etc., 
for the last three years, according to 
Mr. Cooper. The Department’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

As a background for sound credit ex- 
tension policies among wholesalers, man- 
|ufacturers, and commission houses in 
their dealings with retailers, the Com- 
merce Department will begin soon a na- 
tion-wide survey of wholesale credit 
methods, practices and p:licies, William 
L. Cooper, Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, an- 
nounced today. 

. Cooperation Offered 

Wholesale credit men »f the country 
want to know the experience of men in 
the same kind of business operating un- 
der similar conditions in extending credit 
to retailers and in making collections. 
This desire has been expressed in severs 
conferences during 1930 between rept 
sentatives of the Department. of 
merce and the credit men, Mr, 

ted,. and .p for as 
to secure this information e mn 
completed in cooperation with the .Na- 
tional. Association of Credit Men. © This 
association will assist the Department | 
in making the survey and active local | 
cooperation in each city will be given by | 
the 145 local organizations affiliated with | 
the national association. 

“One of the outstanding. problems con- 
fronting retail and wholesale trade to- 
day is the matter of credit extension, 
about which there has been a serious lack 
of information,” Mr. Cooper stated. 

“The great practical value of the re- 
tail credit survey work of the Depart- 
ment was one of the principal reasons 
given by the representatives of the Na-| 
tional Association of Credit Men in re- 
questing this extension of our credit 
studies, and we are convinced of the need 
for this further step in furnishing to 
business a fundamental knowledge of | 
credit methods and practices. This new 
survey will develop information on the 
wholesale field, similar to the basic in- 
ventory of retail credit obtained in the 
first national survey.” 

Nature of Survey 

Data are to be gathered which will 
reflect the extension of credit of all the} 
principal lines of wholesale trade in all 
sections of the country. The credit poli-| 
cies of wholesalers, manufacturers, and| 
commission houses in their dealings with 
retailers will be studied and the results 
presented in such a manner that the! 
individual wholesaler may compare his} 
own practices with large groups of other | 
merchants operating under similar con-| 
ditions. Information to be collected in-| 
cludes, among other things, the terms| 
of payment on which goods are sold to 
retailers, the credit losses sustained, the 
extent of returns and allowances, the| 
promptness with which retailers pay'| 
their accounts, total sales to retail out-| 
lets, etc., for the years 1928, 1929 and 
1930. 

Twenty-three separate classifications | 
of wholesale business have been set up, | 
and other’ types of establishments will | 
be included under a miscellaneous head- | 
ing. An interesting phase of the data} 
to be obtained is in relation to the tend- 
ency of some customers to attempt to 
take unearned discounts and of thers | 
to seek to dictate or change the terms 
under which the wholesalers sells to his 
retail customers. 

Lists will be preMhred by the 145 af-| 
filiated associations of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. and it is planned | 
to send out questionnaires in March and 
April of this year. | 
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In Eastern Section 


Temperature Since Dec. 1 Has 
Been Unusually Warm, Says 
Weather Bureau 


[JNUSUALLY dry and warm weather 

has prevailed in most sections of 
the country since Dec, 1, according to 
the weekly weather and crop bulletin 
issued Feb. 4 by the Weather Bureau 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
(The full text of the summary of gen- 
eral weather and crop conditions will 


be found on page 7). 


Last year’s drought, according to 
the bulletin, is continuing in the re- 
gion extending from the Central West- 
ern portion of the United States to 
the Middle Atlantic States. Rainfall 
in mary large sections of the Ohio 
Valley in the two months was from 14 
to less than 40 per cent of normal. 
Several Middle Atlantic regions ex- 

rienced the dryest December and 
anuary on record, the Bureau States. 


President Orders 
Survey of Arkansas 


Relief Conditions 


Sends Personal Aide and 
Two Other Officers to 





Stricken Area to Prepare | 


Personal Report 


With a view to ascertaining first-hand 
information regarding. actual drought 
conditions in Arkansas, President 
Hoover has directed that a detailed sur- 
vey of the situation in that State be 
made for him by three Army officers. 


In announcing ‘this orally at the White | 


House on Feb. 3 it was explained that 
the survey would be made to determine 
the actual extent of the human suffering 
existing in Arkansas as a result of the 
drought, the number of unemployed and 
the possibility of any contributions being 
made by the Department of War of Army 
equipment either in the State or ad- 

ent thereto for the relief. of suf- 

ring. ' 
e results of the survey will be re- 
ed to President Hoover 


ol.” Campbell “Hodges, “military: 
to President Hoover left for Arkansas 
Feb. 8 from Bolling Field in an Army 
transport plane, accompanied by’ Maj. 
Oliver S. Wood, a native of Arkansas, 
now on duty in the Bureau of Militia of 
the Department of War. He will be 
joined in Arkansas by Capt. E. Pick, Di- 
vision Army Engineer at New Orleans, 
who served as aide\to Mr. Hoover when 


jas Secretary of Commerce the _ latter 


made a survey of flood conditions in the 
Mississippi River Valley in 1927. 

The survey, it was explained, will be 
made jointly for the President and the 
Department of War. 

Representative Crosser (Dem.), of 
Cleveland, Ohio, in a speech in the House 
Feb. 4, advocated legislation to appro- 
priate $100,000,000 for construction of 
checkdams to retard the runoff on water- 
sheds and to reforest denuded areas near 
rivers to prevent floods. The plan is em- 
bodied in a bill (H. R. 16742) he has 
introduced on which the House has taken 
no action. 

Mr. Crosser explained orally that soil 
losses from erosion by floods now total 
more than $2,000,000,000 annually and 
he told the House that enactment of his 
bill into law would prevent devastation 
by floods and check losses due to drought 
by holding back the flood water. He 
said it would also give relief to unem- 
ployment, 


Report on Consolidation 
Of Railroads Completed 


A report on railroad consolidation and 
unification as directed under a Senate 
resolution (S. Res. 290) has been com- 
pleted and submitted in confidence to 
members of the Interstate Commerce 


| Committee of the Senate for considera- 
'tion, Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Mich- 


igan, chairman of the Committee, stated 
orally Feb. 4. The report was given to 
members of the Committee for consid- 
eration pending a meeting to be held 
Feb. 10 for joint consideration and ac- 
tion, Senator Couzens explained. 

Since the report was given members 
of the Committee in confidence until a 
meeting is held, Senator Couzens stated 
that he could not make its contents pub- 
lic and declined to comment on it. The 
report was drafted by William G. Green, 
special counsel, and follows a six months’ 
study on railroad consolidation and unifi- 
gation by Mm Green under the direction 
of the Senate resolution. 





Reserve. Takes Surplus Funds 


From New 


saw a larget and more continuous 
sulplus of funds in the New York 
rioney market than at any time for a 
| number of years, according to the 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. Accumulation of 
surplus funds in New York is typical | 
of periods of business recession, the | 
review states, and the tendency is ac- | 
| centuated when apprehension limits the | 
types of employment of funds which 
banks and other investors are willing | 
, to make. 
Most of the funds that have been 
released from industry and trade-dur- 
ing the past year have been absorbed 
through the retirement of Federal re- 
| serve credit, it is stated in the review, 
| and contrasts with that situation the | 


EW YORK, N. Y., Feb. 4.—January | 





occurrences Of 1908, when the Federal 
Reserve’ System was not’a fatcor. 


York Money Market 





The review of the money market 
in January follows in full text: 


In January the surplus of funds in 
the New York money market was 
larger and more continuous than at 
any time in a number of years. The 
immediate cause was. a reversal of the 
currency movement of the prévious 
month. In.the five weeks from Dec. 
24 to Jan. 28 the return flow of cur- 
rency into the reserve banks totaled 


! $470,000,000, which is slightly more 


than the usual seasonal movement. 
During this period two distinct ten- 
dencies were discernible. In the final 


| week of December and the first few 


days of January some continuation of 
unsettled banking conditions was re- 
flected in a less rapid return flow of 
curency from holiday circulation than 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] 


certainty that truth needs only a 
fair field to secure the victory.” 


President of the United States, 
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OVERNMENT ie t#tended to 
every opinion in the quiet 


—Andrew Johnson, 
1865 —~1889 
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Of Deposit Banks 
Is Recommended 


Constitutional Amendment 
To That End Would Be 
Warranted, States Owen 
D. Young of New York 


Limited Branch 
Banking Advocated 


Corporation Loans to Market 
Unrelated to Their Business 
Should Be Penalized, Senate 
Committee Told 





All banks doing a demand deposit 
business should be national banks, 
and if that can not be accomplished 
in any other way, the situation ‘is 
serious enough to warrant a consti- 
tutional amendment to bring it about, 
Owen D. Young, deputy chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of, New 
York and chairman of the General 
Electric Company told the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee Feb. 4. (The fuH 
text of a statement which he read to 
in Committee will be found on page 

Bank deposits have taken the place 
of actual currency as a. medium of 
business exchange, and it is just as 
important now that there be national 
control of transfers of such deposits 
as it was in an earlier day for there 
to be Federal regulation of currency, 
in Mr. Young’s opinion. 

Situation Declared Serious 

“T doubt that the time will come soon 
| again,” he declared, “where there will be 
evident such a justification for. one. sys- 
tem ‘of commercial -banking, and when 
the public will so willingly accept it. 
The tragic failures of the fast few years 
are a reflection on the American people 
in their indication that we can not de- 
velop a s 













to see the Federal. Government exer- 
cise its authority, and if it is found that 
they do not have sufficient authority, the 
only way will be an amendment.to the 
Constitution. The situation is serious 
enough to warrant it. We can not go 
on as we have been doing.” 

Those banks holding themselves out as 
doing a national or international busi- 
tess should come under the control of 
the Federal Government, Mr. Young de- 
clared. If State banks are retained, they 
should become members of the Federal 
Reserve System by compulsion, accord- 
ing to Mr. Young. He also recom- 
mended that savings banks and trust 
companies should operate under State 
charter, and national banks should not 
engage in these functions, although time 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 





Three States Pian 
To Finance Roads 


Arizona Matches Federal Aid; 
Michigan and Iowa Proposals 


State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, Feb. 4. 


An emergency fund of about $2,850,000 
for highway work is provided by the en- 
actment of a bill (H. 45) which has been 


passed by both houses of the Legisla- 
ture and signed by Governor George W. 
P. Hunt. 

The measure provides for the trans- 
fer of $650,000 from the general fund to 
the highway fund, the amount-to be re- 
turned from the tax levy to be made next 
August and from a mill tax for roads. 
It inereases the gasoline tax from 4 to 
5 cents for two years, providing for the 
resumption of the 4-cent tax on Jan. 31, 
1933. 

The act matches $1,170,000 in Federal 
aid funds available to the State from 
the Federal emergency appropriation for 
the relief of unemployment. 

As a result of the enactment; more 
than 1,000 men will be put to work dur- 
ing February, according to a statement 
by the State Highway Commission. 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Feb. 4. 

A proposed constitutional amendment 
to permit refinancing of State highway 
bonds amounting to approximately $40,- 
000,000 was recommended by Governor 
Wilber M. Brucker in a special message 
to the Legislature yesterday. 

The Governor stated that about $200,- 
000 a year for 10 years might be saved 
by refunding and refinancing the present 
outstanding bonds aggregating $50,000,- 
000 and bearing interest at rates varying 
from 4% to 5% per cent. 








State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Feb. 4. 
The ‘House of Representatives has ap- 
proved a propeeed constitutional amend- 
ment (S, J. R. 1.) authorizing a prim 


previously been approved by the Senate. 
The proposition has previously been 
passed by the Legislature and now must 


be submitted to the people at an election. © 


The Attorney General, John Fletcher, 
gave an opinion to the House before its 
action upon the matter, in which he held 
the resolution as passed by the Senate 
was valid. 

(A summary of the-Attotney Gen> ~~ 
eral’s opinion was printed in the is- — 

sue of Feb. 4.) 
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Minority Report by Repre- 
sentative Dickstein Says 

_... Further Restriction W ould 
Hurt Business 


« There is a strong feeling in business 
circles in this country_that_.enactment 
_of the resolution (H, J. Res. 478) further 
restricting for a period of two years 
“immigration into the United States will 
hurt the business of the United States 
far more than it can help it by reason 
of the international bad feeling, Rep- 
“resentative Dickstein (Dem.), of New 
“York City, a minority member of the 
House Committee on Immigration, said 
‘ina minority report recently filed on the 
resolution. 

(A summary of the majority report 
appeared in the issue of Jan. 29.) 

“The President’s annual message to 
. Congress pointed out, and it is now rein- 
forced by State Department figures, that 

through recent administrative orders, 
promulgated under subsisting laws be- 
cause of unemployment conditions, the 
monthly issuance of visas was. reduced 
“to almost nominal figures,” the report 
states. 

i. im the face of these figures it is very 
difficult to see why any new legislation 

; should be enacted, as administrative ac- 
_ tion already in force under subsisting law 
seems quite adequate to deal with this 
phase of the unemployment situation. 

Flexibility. Claimed 

“This would have the additional ad- 
vantage of “being’*much more flexible 
than legislation for a term of years, and 
can be dropped automatically when the 
present emergency is over. 

“The resolution now reported, on the 
other hand, is made effective until July 
1, 1933, without any reasonable ground 
for supposing that the present emer- 
gency will last that long. In fact, such 
pronouncement by Congress would be 
tantamount to a declaration that the 
emergency is expected by it to continue 
so “e and would for that reason in 
itself have a detrimental effect in the 
present nervous and frightened condi- 
tion of public opinion. 

“If the present bill were limited to a 
year there would be no serious obstacle 
to extending its duration, if conditions 
a year from now would seem to make 
such action desirable. If this measure, 
stripped of oppressive. clauses not re- 
lated to the labor situation, would really 
answer a useful purpose in relieving our 
present economic situation, it should be 
supported unanimously; but that is not 
the case. 


fact that under the cover of the emer- 
“gency they propose to endeavor to make} 
such legislation permanent, a course 
which would be impossible if the tem-| 
porary economic distress could not be 
used as an excuse for new and ill-advised 
legislation.” 

Mr. Stimson’s Views 

Mr. Dickstein said that the attitude of | 
the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, in supporting the resolution was fal- 
lacious. 

“He wholly overlooked the important 
fart. that e mtary justice, and fair 
dealings. plac the near relatives of 
alien residents of this country in a 
wholly different position from ‘new 
blood’ immigration, and that the quota 


laws did not purport to apply these ra-| 
tios to all near relatives. of residents, and | 


even as far as they did, Executive, Con- 


On the other hand, opponents | 
.of immigration make no secret of the| 


Senate Vote 


Entries Action Deferred on Proposal of Senator Walsh, of Mon- 


tana, to Institute Legal Proceedings to Determine 


Status of 


[Continued f 


interests of power and that 
their dismissal was a move-in favor of 
power interests. 


Mr. Sniith 


rom Page 1.] 
“Shall the question be submitted to the 
courts?” ae eee. ; 


Upon the reconvening of: the Senate | tive 


Jan. 5 following the recess, Senator 
Walsh moved that the - reconsider 
the nominations and on Jan. 9 by a vote 


of, 44 toc$7 the confirmation-of Mr. Smith | i 


was reconsidered while the confirmation 
pf Mr. Garsaud and. Mr. Draper were 
reconsidered by viva voce vote. 

The confirmations of Mr., Williamsor 
and Mr. McNinch were not: included in 
the motion. ‘ 

President Hoover on Jan. 10 refused 
to return the confirmations to the Sen- 
ate on the ground that he had been duly 
notified of confirmation, the men had 
been sworn into office and were legally 
in their posts as Commissioners. 


same time he introduced a resolution di- 
recting that the district attorney insti- 
tute quo qarranto proceedings to test 
right to office of the three Commission- 
ers, which was favorably reported from 
the Judiciary and the Audit and Control 
Committees. : ‘ 

The vote on the rejection of Mr. Smith 
was as follows: 

Ayes 33 

Republicans (29)—Bingham, Capper, 
Carey, Couzens, Davis, Deneen, Fess, 
Glenn, Goldsborough, Gould, Hale, He- 
bert, Jones, Kean, McNary, Metcalf, 
Morrow, Moses, Oddie, Patterson, Phipps, 
Reed, Shortridge, Steiwer, Thomas, 
(Idaho), Townsend, Vandenberg, Wal- 
cott, Watson, 

Democrats (4)—Blease, 

Kendrick, Ransdell. 
Nays 40 

Republicans (10)—Blaine, Borah, 
Brookhart, Frazier, Hatfield, Howell, 
Johnson, La Follette, Norris, Pine. 

Democrats (29)—Ashurst, Barkley, 
Black, Bratton, Bulkley, Caraway, Con- 
nally, Dill, Fletcher, George, Glass, Har- 
ris, Hawes, Heflin, McGill, McKellar, 
Morrison, Pittman, Robinson, (Arkansas) 
Sheppard, Smith, Thomas (Oklahoma), 
Trammell, Tydings, Wagner, Walsh 
(Mass.), Walsh (Mont.), Wheeler, Wil- 
liamson. 

Farmer Labor (1)—Shipstead. 

Pairs—Goff for, Smith against. 

On the vote on Mr, Garsaud, Senators 
Hatfield, Fletcher, Pittman, Trammell, 
Tydings and Hawes, who had voted 
against Mr. Smith, voted for Mr. Gar- 
saud. 

On the vote on Mr. Draper, Senators 
Brookhart, Hatfield Hawes, Pittman, 
Tydings, and Wagner, who were against 
Mr. Smith, voted for Mr. Draper. 

When Senator Walsh presented his 
amended resolution and asked for its 
immediate consideratidn, objection was 


Broussard, 





}made by Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of | 


California, on the grounds that it was 
legislative and not executive bysiness 
jand that the Senate was in exétutive 
|and not legislative session.* =. * 

| Vice President Curtis*¥pled, hdwever, 
| that the resolution was in/ordér arid had 





| been erroneousty- placed on the -legisla-. ments. of the Presidents from«time to 


tive calendar. 


Full Text of 
Amended Resolution 


text: 


Upon the motion of Senator Walsh) 
the names were then recommitted to the| 
Interstate Commerce Commission. At the, 


By 


The amended resolution follows in full | 


gress and both political parties had re- “Resolved, that the district attorney | 
peatedly pledged themselves to rectify | for the District of Columbia be, and he 
such oak separation of families,” Mr.| hereby is, requested to institute pro- 
Dickstein said. “He also wholly over-|¢eedings in quo warranto under the code 
looked the fact that the near relatives | °f the said District in the Supreme Court 
of residents involved, wives and minor | thereof to test the right of George Otis 


| Appear r 
‘this is’not @ le betw: 
|dent and the Senate,” Senator Ransdel 
|said. “I wish to emphasize as earnestly 
(as I may that it is an issue between 
|executive power and legislative power; 
; between two separate and distinct 
| branches of our Government, the execu- 
| tive-and legislative. In simple language, 
| divested of technicalities, the question is 
| whether or not, after ‘the President has 
nominated the Commissioners, the. Sen- 
ate had confirmed them, the President 
| has been notified. of their confirmation, 
|they had then received their appoint- 
|ments and even their oaths of office, and 
|had actually entered upon their duties 
by performance of the very act com- 
| plained of it in regard to Messrs. Russell 
and King, the Senate can dispossess them 
| of theix offices by a Senate resolution. 
“Under its rules, the Senate may re- 
consider its confirmation of presidential 
| nominees or appointees at either of the 
next two executive ‘sessions after the 
|one on whieh it votes their confirmation. 
‘But by informing the President it had 
| confirmed the: three Commissioners who 
| subsequently took action in regard to 
| Russell and King, the Senate waived all 
|right to reconsider their confirmation,” 
| Senator Ransdell said. . 


President Entitled to 
| Cooperation, He Says 


“The onerous responsibility of enforc- 
| ing the law is on the President,” he said. 
“He is, therefore, entitled to the coopera- 
tion of all good citizens in his efforts to 
enforce the laws in the manner most con- 
|ducive to the public welfare. It should 
be the purpose of both branches of Con- 
gress to help, not hinder the Executive.” 

“The power of removal, though equally 
essential to the executive power, is dif- 
ferent in its nature from that of appoint- 
ment. The Senate has full power to re- 
|ject newly proposed appointees when- 
ever the President suggests their names. 
Such a cheek enables the Senate to pre- 
vent the filling of office with men it be- 
lieves to be unsuitable or incompetent, 
or with those against whom there is 
tenable objection. But when once it has | 
exercised its right in the premises by ad- | 
vising and consenting to the appoint- 
ments, and has given due notice to the 
President of that action, then its power 
to remove Executive appointees, save | 
through impeachment, is at an end,” he 
continued. 

“While we have not actually passed 
'a resolution censuring President Hoover, 
the actions taken by the Senate prac- 
tically amount to a resolution of cen- 
re,” he said. 

“In the light of the decisions reidered 
the’ Supreme Court, the pronounce- 
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|time, and the policy of the Congress 
from the founding of the Union, I hold 
that if the Senate notifies the President 
that it has advised and consented to the 
appointment of the nominees whose 
names have been sent to it by him, then 
he has an absolute right to commission 
those nominees, thereby completing the 
process of appointment to the offices to 
‘which he has named them. 

“To hold that the Senate can thereafter 
assert that it has the right of reconsid- 
eration because there was not a proper 


"| elude the 
vot Be 


') in that State due to the f 


children, are not seekers of positions, and 
are not properly within the scope of a 
bill merely seeking temporarily to rem- 
ery the unemployment situation.” 

Yet on the basis of these hasty com- 
ments, the maturely worked out resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 439) for which (H. J. 
Res. 473) was substituted, and which 
“was introduced for the avowed purpose 
of merely reducing the number of new- 
comers into the United States who come 
here for the purpose of seeking employ- 


to report it was reversed without any 


new hearing on this plan, and the num- | 
ber of nonlaboring near relatives of res- | 


idents, wives*and minor children, are to 
be admitted only within a maximum of 
10 per cent of subsisting quotas, sub- 
ject to further administrative curtail- 
ment, Mr. Dickstein said. 

He pointed out that wives and minor 
children are not breadwinners, but that 


they must be provided for by fathers | 


and children in this country, and that 
if these wives and minor children were 
permitted to come to this country to take 
residence the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars which are sent abroad for their sup- 
port that remain in this country. 

The section of the resolution, making 
the embargo upon immigration applica- 
ble to citizens of the Philippine Isjands 
and our other insular possessions, also 


raises serious questions of policy, as well | 


as justice, the report states. 
“The measure does not deserve to pass, 
articularly in its present form,” Mr. 
ickstein’s report says. 


Senator Walsh Asks World 
Court Vote Be Reconsidered 


A motion to reconsider the vote of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee by 
which consideration of the World Court 
protocols was deferred until the next 
session of Congress was entered in the 
Committee Feb. 4 by Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana. The Committee 
postponed action until the next Commit- 
tee session. 

The vote by which the postponement 
was made was 10 to 9, and had Senator 
Walsh been present he would have voted 
for immediate ‘report to the Senate, 
thereby tying the vote and defeating the 
motion of Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania, to defer reporting until next 
session. 


Senator Heflin Demands 
Public Trial for Gen. Butler 


Demand for a public hearing in the 
investigation of charges against Gen. 
Smedley Butler for alleged statements 
derogatory to Premier Mussolini, of 
Italy, was made in the Senate Feb, 4 
b mator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama. 
The Alabama Senator submitted letters 
and clippings from newspapers in sup- 
ee of his claim that the charges made 
y Gen. Butler were " 

Gen. Butler was “not talking for pub- 
lication” when he made the statement 
that Premier Mussolini had killed a child 

‘with his automobile and had failed to 
stop, Senator Heflin said. 
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|Smith, as a member of the Federal 
Power Commission; that the said district 
{attorney be requested to associate with 
him counsel for the United States Senate 
|in such proceedings; that the Committee 


jon the Judiciary be, and it hereby is, | 
authorized to engage such counsel, at | 


|a cost not to exceed $2,500 who shall, in 
|the event that the requests herein re- 
|cited are acceded to, assist the said dis- 
|trict attorney in such proceedings. 
| Should the said district attorney decline 


eounsel so to be engaged is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to proceed, in the 
name and on behalf of the United States 
| Senate, under section 233 of Title III of 
| the Code of the District of Columbia, to 
secure a determination of the right of 
the said claimant to the position of mem- 
|ber of the Federal Power Commission. 
The expense of the litigation hereby 
| authorized shall be paid out of the con- 
| tingent fund of the Senate.” 

| On consideration of the Walsh resolu- 
tion in its amended form, Senator Short- 
ridge (Rep.), of California, outlined in 
detail the history of the controversy 
since the original confirmation of the 
}nominations, and reiterated the argu- 
ments previously brought in support of 
the theory that having once notified the 
President the names had passed from 
the jurisdiction of the Senate. 

Proceeding to the consideration of the 
|pending Walsh resolution, Senator 
| Shortridge read from the statutes gov- 
|erning the issuance of “quo warranto” 
| proceedings as the resolution anticipates. 
Such proceedings, he explained, are is- 
;}sued in the case where any person 
|“usurps, intrudes, or unlawfully holds 
any civil or military office.” 

The law further provides, Mr. Short- 
ridge said, that the Attorney General of 
the United States or any district at- 
torney may institute such proceedings on 
their own motion, or on ‘relation of a 
third person, but that such proceedings 
shall not be instituted on relation of ‘a 
third person without leave of the court 
to be applied for, the application: setting 
forth the grounds of the application. 

If the Attorney General or the Dis- 
trict Attorney declines to institute the 
proceeding, Senator Shortridge said, the 
only other party which might* institute 
such procedure is a third person, who 
himself claims the office in question, The 
right of instituting such proceedings, he 
said, therefore, is not open to any citizen. 

Although denying having discussed 
the question with either the Attorney 
General or the District Attorney, Sen- 
ator Shortridge asserted that either 
may “with perfect propriety” decline to 
institute the proceedings, 

The request, he said, is therefore per- 
fectly futile, because if the district at- 
torney declines to institute the proceed- 
ings there is no one within the juris- 
diction of the court who claims the office 
in question. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Shortridge’s 
remarks, Senator Walsh said: 

“IT trust it will be no disrespect if I 





ment,” is suddenly disregarded, the vote | t° institute or prosecute the same, the | 


waiver of interpretation of the rules in 
the Senate manual, or by any other 
method than impeachment, is to hold that 
the legislative branch can encroach upon 
the executive branch in the exercise of 
the removal power. 

“This is contrary to the rules and de- 
| cisions of the Supreme Court, to the es- 
| tablished policy of the legislative branch 
| for 150 years, and to the well defined 
| views of some of our ablest Presidents. | 
I can not believe that ‘the Senate will 
consent to such a construction.” 


‘Work Under Way 


On Crime Review 


| Law Observance Group May Re-| 
port by End of Month 


Active work to prepare a report on 
| the subject of crimirtal prosecution was 
| started Feb. 4 by the National Commis- | 
sion on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment when the Commission reassembled 
at Washington in its first meeting since 
| its report on prohibition was submitted 
|to President Hoover, William F, Barry, 
secretary of the Commission, stated 
orally Feb, 4. 

| The Commission, the Secretary said, | 
had a report before it from the Commit- 
tee on Prosecution, of which Monte Le- 
mann, a member of the Commission, is 


sis ¥ prosecutions and courts prepared 
by Alfred Bettman, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
one of the Commission’s experts, he ex- 
| plained, 


| while lack of time to conduct necessary 


| Schneider Trophy seaplane races, David 


; chairman. The report is a survey analy-| 


LE 


tion Opposed Plan Before 

House Committee; Good- 

win Bill Is Argued 

[ci from Page 1.) - 
from the operation. 
wewould be ineq 

inted out to the Committee 

win bill-is passed in. its present 

it may develop certain ifheulties 
that the 
capital stock tax on business rations 
allows an exemption for capital em- 
ployed in manufacturing. A literal in- 
terpretation of the proposed law, he said, 
might result in rendering the Pennsyl- 
vania tax on national banks unconstitu- 
tional. ; 

L. F. Laylin of Ohio told the Commit- 
tee that in determining whether or not 
the amendment should be adopted, they 
should take into consideration what was 
done with the capital of building and loan 
associations rather than its source. Of 
course if the associations invest in the 
same securities as banks, there will be 
a certain amount of competition he said, 
ee normally that is not the case, he 
sa 


Charles G. Taylor Jr., representing the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
pointed out to the Committee that none 
of the interested parties had expressed 
any opposition to the exclusion of insur- 
ance companies; that both the States and 
the bankers were in favor of Such a 
procedure. 

A.-M. Washburn, who said that he 
represented the -national “banks. of Min- 
nesota, argued against the use of the 
comparative method provided by Section 
1 (b) of the Goodwin bill. This section 
would result in a grave discrimination 
because of the manner in which ore 
companies are taxed in his State, Mr. 
Washburn declared. Most of the com- 
panies are subsidiaries and the selling 
price of the ore is made so low that it 
just pays the expenses of the subsidiary 
company he explained. The comparative 
would permit the State of Minnesota to | 
impose an unduly high tax on national 
banks located within its borders, he 
argued. 


Law Declared Invalid 
-In reply to Mr, Washburn, George H. 
Sullivan, of the Minnesota Bank Tax 
Commission, pointed out that this mat- 
ter had never been raised before, al- 
though the proposed bill has been dis- 
cussed for more than four years. The 
Minnesota bank tax law has been de- 
clared unconstitutional, Mr. Sullivan ex- 





plained, and the national banks in that 
State are paying under an agreement 
which will soon expire. The agreement, 
he pointed out, was accepted by the 
hanks to prevent the repeal of the in- 
tangible tax and a return to the ad va- 
lorem rate on such property. 


At the present time no State is in a 
position to tax national banks ade- 
uately, Mr. Sullivan declared. The 
oodwin bill is the result of math study 
and fort and should be passed, he as- 
serted. 


The proposed amendment in regard to 
building and loan associations and mu- 
tual savings banks follows in full text: 

“The term ‘other monoyed capital’ as 
used in this section shali not include 
moneys, bonds, notes or other evidences 
of indebtedness in.the hands of Federal 
land banks, intermediate credit banks, 
agricultural cooperative purchasing, 
warehousing and/or marketing associa- 
tions or societies, mutual savings banks, 
or building and loan or savings and loan 
associations conducted strictly on the 
mutual plan, nor shall such banks, asso- 
ciations, societies or organizations be 
considered ‘financial corporations’ within 
the meaning of that term as used in this | 
section.” 


Lack of Funds Declared to Prevent 
Development of Racing Plane by Navy 


Budget limitations are responsible for | 
neglect of racing plane development 


engineering research work ‘makes it im- 
possible to consider entering the 1931 


S. Ingalls, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics, replied Feb. 4 
to a recent inquiry of Representative 
LaGuardia (Rep.), of New York. 4 
Answering Mr. LaGuardia’s. questions 
about the reasons why the Navy has no 
speed planes to enter the international 
racing event, Mr. Ingalls explained that 
the Bureau of Aeronautics made efforts 
to secure appropriations for racing ex- | 
periments in 1928, 1929, and 1930. “No | 
effort was made for the fiscal year 1931 | 
because it seeemed impossible to obtain 
such appropriation,” he added. 
American aviation has been developed 
and maintained to a greater extent than 
aviation in any other country in the past 





Secretary Barry stated it is possible 
that the Commissiof® will be able to give 
President Hoover a report on this sub- 
ject as well as a report on crime sta- 
tistics before the end of the month, 


Appropriations for 


Sum for Salary of Associate 


Offices Are Considered by Senate 


five years, Secretary Ingalls wrote, but 
the Department possesses no plane of 
sufficient speed to enable it to compete 
in the Schneider race this Fall, 


Assistant Secretary Ingalls Tells Mr. LaGuardia Several 
Years Would Be Required to Build Craft 





“This is a matter requiring several 


Independent 





Director of George Washing- 


ton Commission Is Discussed 





The Senate continued, Feb. 4, to con- 
sider Committee amendments to the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill but was 
unable to finish its work because of a 
pee agreement to consider executive 

usiness after 3 p, m. 

Debate on the item included in the in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill ap- 
propriating $10,000 for the salary of 
associate director of the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Commission, opened 
discussion of the bill in the Senate Feb. 4. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
referring to the probability of the ap- 
pointment of Representative Louis C. 


make no answer to the Senator’s argu-| Cramton (Rep.), of Michigan, to the po- 
ment. He may be right, but I don’t think | sition, pointed out that the Constitution 
he is. The President has stated his po-| provides that no Senator or Representa- 
sition and the Senate has expressed: its’ tive shall be appointed to any Federal 
stand, It is now a simple question of |! office during his term of service. 





Although objection cannot be “techni- 
cally made, Senator Norris said, since 


Mr. Cramton has not actually been ten- 
dered the eopemipment, nevertheless the 
spirit of the law is violated just as much 
by the present situation as if Mr. Cram- 
ton had already been given the appoint- 
ment. 


Scnator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 
during the discussion, presented a bill, 
which he pointed out he has offered sev- 
eral times before, and if passed, would 
heve prevented “the situation with which 
|we are now faced.” 


The bill would prohibit the appoint- 
ment of any Member of Congress to any 
Federal office for a period of two years 
after the expiration of ‘is term in Con- 
gress. 
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A drum testing machine, shown 
used by the United States Forest 
and durability of boxes of variou 
mercial use in shipping goods. 


,, STATEMENTS Onty Are Presenrep Here, Bere 


acking Boxes’ 


. 
United States Forest Service 
above, has been devised and is 
Service in proving the strength 
s types of construction for com- 


Instruction in boxing and crating 


is given annually to business men at the Forest Products Labora- 


tory at Madison, Wis., where the 


drum test is used in demonstra- 


tion work. 


International Group 
To Consider Social 
Reforms for Liberia 


Department of State Will Be 
Represented at Geneva in 
Committee on Slavery and 
Sanitary Conditions 


The United States has accepted an} 
invitation from the Council of the 
League of Nations to participate in a 
committee to decide upon measures 
which may be taken to eradicate slav- 
ery and bring about sanitary conditions 
in Liberia, according to an announce- 
ment by the Department of State Feb. 
4. A note. to this effect has been sent 
to the League of Nations, 

The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

While it would not accord with the 
established policy of the United States to 
assume any cite responsibilities on 
the African continent, in view of the 
social and humanitarian. principles in- 
volved, the American Government has 
been considering with Liberia and with 
other governments the most practical 
manner in which it could be of service 
in bringing about improvements in the 
condition of the Liberian people. 

Invitation Accepted 

The American Government has re- 
cently received an invitation to partici- 
pate through the appointment of a repre- 
sentative upon an international commit- 
tee which will meet at Geneva in the| 
near future, for the purpose of examining 
various questions relating to recom- 
mended Liberian social and administra- 
tive reforms. . It has accepted in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

“The American Government is hopeful 





years, rather than several months,” he 
said, be 

If appropriations were made immedi- | 
ately, there would be time to work on a 


plane for the 1983 competition, should 
the event be held in that year, Mr, In- 
galls added. 

Carrying out the five-year program 
and maintaining both heavier-than-air 
and lighter-than-air craft required the 
Bureau of Aeronautics to cut its experi- 
mental estimates “to a rather low fig- 
ure,” the Assistant Secretary asserted. 
The service planes have been developed, 





| however, to a point where the force is 


“second to no other in the world,” he 
said. 

(The full text of the statement will be 
printed in the issue of Feb. 6.) 


Abolishment of Short 
Session Is Advocated 


Senator Norris Seeks House) 
Action on His Proposal 


A demand to know why the House 
had “persistently” refused to take ac- 
tion on the constitutional amendment 
resolution providing for abolition of 
“lame duck’ 
the Senate, Feb. 4, by Senator Norris 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, its sponsor, who 
called attention of the Senate to “the 
present recurrence of a time-worn con- 
dition,” 

“We have reached the stage in this 
short session,” said Senator Norris, ‘that 
we reach sooner or later in every short 
session. It is the stage where legisla- 
tive calendars are jammed; where a lot 
of useless work is being done on good 
legislation because it is lost with Mar. 
4, and where any Member who takes 
time to analyze legislation is constantly 
aware that he is letting precious mo- 
ments slip away. 

“We see here Members who have been 
repudiated on issues continuing to legis- 
late while the proper représentatives of 
the people are on the outside, It’s a case 
where those who are licked stay in and 
those who are victorious stay out for a 
year.” 





The Senator cited the tie-up of Muscle 
Shoals legislation “as a case in point.” 


/ 


Congresses was entered in | 


that the work of this Committee, having 
to do with subjects regarding which the 
cooperation of the American Government 
has already been indicated through its 
adherence to international slavery, sani- 
tary and other conventions, may con- 
tribute in a practical way toward the 
execution of highly desirable reforms 
destined to improve the condition of the 
Liberian people, for whose welfare the 
people of the United States have al- 
ways maintained a sympathetic interest. 


Representative Appointed 


_ “The American Government accord- 
ingly takes pleasure in accepting the 


above invitation, and is appointing as its | 


representative upon the Committee, Mr. 
Samuel Reber Jr., an American diplo- 
matic officer who is at present Charge 
d’Affaires ad interim at Monrovia. Mr. 
Reber has been instructed to leave Mon- 
rovia this week and may be expected 
shortly in Geneva.” 

The American Government understands 
that the Committee will be composed of 
representatives of the British Empire, 
France, Germany. Italy, Liberia, Poland, 


Spain and Venezuela, in addition to the| 


United States. 


Mr. Reber will sail fr M i 
wars om Monrovia on 


Australian Newspapers 


May Produce Newsreel| 


It is rumored that several newspapers 
in the capital cities of Australia are 
planning to link together in putting out 
a weekly newsreel. Such a plan would 
be of value to the newspapers concerned 
because of the advertising, not to men- 
tion whatever direct profit that might 
be obtained; in addition, a move of this 
kind would provide another means for 
the press to control public opinion. 


Naturally enough, the theaters will 
probably be opposed to such a move, and 
the major picture circuits are in a posi- 
tion to make their feelings painfully 
known to the newspapers by means of 
reduction in advertising space. It seems 
hardly possible that the newspapers will 
go very far in this movement because of 
the opposition they would meet. 
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Forest Service |* 
Offers New Data 
At Crating School 


Full Class Is Enrolled for 
Thirty-third Annual Short 
Course Conducted for 

- Shippers 


A course of instruction in boxing and 
crating is conducted annually for busi- 
ness men by the United States Forest 
Service at its Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis. A class full to 
the prescribed limit has been enrolled for 
the 33rd course, it is’announced by. the 
Forest Service. 

The statement follows in full text: 

An indication that many businesses are 
looking ahead rather than backward is 
furnished in the fact that the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory’s 
33rd course of instruction in boxing and 
crating, which got under way Jan. 12, 
was enrolled to the limit set by the 
Federal laboratory engineers. Twenty 
men (the limit fixed by the laboratory) 
reported for the week’s instruction. 

Scant Enrollment Heretofore 

In recruiting shipping men and execii 
tives for past classes the manager € 
the Forest Products Laboratory shor 
courses has frequently received th 
statement “too busy to spare a man 
now” as a reason for not sending a man 
to Madison. That particular reason has 
been notably lacking in correspondence 
regarding the present course. Instead, 
many firms felt obliged to report that 
present business would not justify send- 
ing a representative. The firms enrolled, 
however, apparently reached the con- 
clusion that the business lull offered an 
excellent opportunity to learn how to re- 
duce costs through better shipping and 
thus meet the present emergency and 
prepare for better business at one stroke, 


The palm for distance traveled to the 
course goes easily to V, Ramon Perez, 
of Havana, Cuba, who came to the 
United States for the sole purpose of 


rtaking the course. 


The current Forest Products. Labora- 
tory short course in boxing and crating 
is an advance over previous ones in that 
considerable new data is being presented 
on the transportation hazards. of car 
movement. 

Firms Represented 


The firms and representatives en- 
rolled are as follows: W. L. Greenhill 
and I. Langlands, Commonwealth of 
Australia; L. B. Kramer, Bureau of Ex- 
plosives, New York City; D. N. Prots- 
man, Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, 
Mishawaka, Ind.; R. D. Franklin, B. F, 


|Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio; Emil 
|Radtke, Hamilton Manufacturing Com- 
|pany, Two Rivers, Wis.; H. C. Barry, 


Insurance Company of North America, 
Chicago, Ill.; C, S. Adamshick, P. 'T, 
Swisher and L. M. Alexander, The Mar- 
tin Brothers Barrel, Box & Lumber Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio; L. R, Smith and A, 
M. Reed, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toledo, Ohio; V. Ramon Perez, Perez 
Hermanos, Havana, Cuba; G. E. Findon, 
Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J.; W. L. 
Romney, The Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany, Ivorydale, Ohio; W. B. Schoeng. 
man, Rundle Banuferturing Com any, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Joseph bl, Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, Chicago, IIl,; Ed- 
ward A. McGinn, United States Veter-. 
ans’ Bureau, Chicago, Ill.; J. T, Willard, 
Vacuum Oil Company, New York City; 
William Conn, Vacuum Oil Company, 


| Bayonne, N. J. 


‘New York Assembly Passes 


Resolution of Investigation 


State of New York: 
Albany, Feb. 4, 

The Assembly Feb, 3 passed the Story 
resolution to investigate the affairs of 
government of the City of New York 
The vote was 75 to 72, 

The resolution was stripped of its pro- 
posed appropriation of $200,000, The 
measure now goes to the Senate for 
concurrence. 
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Ruins of Cliff Dwelling in National Park||F ederal Purchase of Gold Declared 4 
Unaffected by Business Conditions — 


More Old Metal and Less Scrap From Manufac- 
ture of Jewelry Sold in Unfavorable 
Periods, Says Director of Mint 
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Federal Control |New British Capital Issues 
‘Of Deposit Banks Reported Lowest in Five Years 


Is Recommended 
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Total Last Year More Than Seventeen Million Pounds 


Sterling Below That of 1929, Commerce 


Department Reports - 
Constitutional Amendment : 
To That End Would Be} British new capital issues in 1930 were|1929 figures. The last five months of 


Warrante d States Owen the ‘lowest in five years, totaling £236,-|1930 all showed capital issues in excess 
> 


160,000, according to a Department of|of the same months in 1929, and the chases are in lots under $500,” Mr. 
D. Young of New York 


Grant declared. 

Most of the gold purchases, both old 
and new, are made at the assay office in 
New York City, Mr. Grant stated, be- 
cause of the heavy importation of for- 


There is no material difference in the 
Government’s annual average purchases 
of gold, regardless of economic or busi- 
ness conditions, the Director of the Mint, 
Robert J. Grant, declared Feb. 4 in an 
oral statement. “When times are hard 
more small lots of old gold are sold, but 


Commerce statement Feb. 4. December. figure was three times as 

The totaf last year was more than) large as that of the previous year. Spec- 
£17,000,000 below that for 1929, but| ulative issues were practically unknown 
it was pointed out that the 1928 boom/|in 1930 and the investing public showed 
was carried over into the first part of|a decided preference for high-grade fixed 
the following year. An increase in over-| interest securities. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and thrift deposits might be accepted 


\ 


by the latter on the distinct understand- 
ing that they could not be withdrawn 
except upon a definitely specified no- 
tice; security affiliates should be exam- 
ined with the banks maintaining them, 
in his opinion, and their statements pub- 
lished. Federal reserve banks should 
have authority, he declared, to examine 
and discipline their members. Loans by 
corporations to the security market 
should be discouraged and_ prohibited 
outright, if possible, he told the Com- 
mittee, and Government bonds should 
be used with caution as a basis for Fed- 
eral reserve credit. 
Plan Is Outlined 

“I see no escape from branch bank- 
ing,” Mr. Young said in reply to a ques- 
tion from the Chairman, Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, “if we are to have 


% the required credit service for the coun- 


try.” He added that it should not be on 
a nation-wide basis, but that experl- 
ments should come first in limited areas, 
which as a practical matter, in his opin- 
ion, will have to be some rather well- 
defined geographical area, such as a 
State or Federal Reserve district. He 
greatly doubts, according to his state- 
ment, that it will ever be necessary to 
go beyond the Federal Reserve districts. 

In speaking of Federal reserve policy 
in 1927, 1928 and 1929, the director of 
the New York Reserve Bank said that it 
now appears clear that at some point 
that policy was unwise or ineffective. The 
low rates of 1927 he described as justi- 
fiable under the conditions then existing, 
when attempts were being made to re- 
store the gold standard, a thing of major 
consequence to us, and when foreign 
exchanges were weak. . It svas_ realized 
then, he said, that if rates bre kept low 
too long, speculation is like:y to get out 
of hand. Low rates were continued too 
long, he added, and referred briefly to 
the difference of opinion that existed be- 
tween the New York Reserve Bank di- 
rectorate and the Federal Reserve Board 
which resulted in the celayed advance 
of the rate in the second district in 1929. 

“There was justification for the posi- 
tion of the Board at that time,” Mr. 
Young conceded, “that the best results 
could be obtained through direct action 
and cooperation of the. member banks 
without a burden being placed on com- 
merce.” He continued that his own feel- 
ing is strong that business as well as 
speculation needed a check at that time. 
The speculative furor was carrying busi- 
ness along with it, he stated, and it 
would have been better for business if 
it had been checked in some way. The 
final authority to determine rates should 
rest with the Board, Mr. Young told the 
Committee, since it is a national body 
with the needs of the entire country in 

ind. “I think, looking back over the 
¥ast 10 years,” he added, that the system 
as a whole has acted wisely. The criti- 
cism is not that it did not act wisely, 


- but that it did not act quickly enough.” 


“While we cannot expect the States to 
give up their right to charter banks at 
this time,” Mr. Young said, “and while 
we cannot expect all State banks to take 
out national charters, it would be 
highly desirable for all banks of deposit, 
irrespective of where chartered, to be in 
the Federal Reserve System. - The sys- 
tem should have power to see that its 
members do not indulge in practices 
inimical to the interest of their depositors 
or of the public.”- 

Would Diminish Failures 

Failures would not be prevented, per- 
haps, he declared, since no banking sys- 
tem can accomplish that, but they would 
be minimized. As a matter of fact, he 
continued, membership is helpful in that 
direction now, as the bank failure record 
shows, the -large majority of failing 
banks being nonmembers. 

The security market is always in- 
volved as a factor in reserve policy, 
Mr. Young stated, and can at times be- 
come almost a prime factor. The Fed- 
eral reserve authorities and all large 
eastern banks at least were apprehen- 
sive concerning the “loans for others” 
which were made to the security mar- 
kets by corporations and individuals. 
They knew, he said, that the banking 
system must take those loans over at 
some time, although they had no voice 
in granting them originally. Senator 
Glass interposed that he thought the 
banks did have some voice in their or- 
ganization, since they were the medium 
through which the loans were made. 

Mr. Young continued that he was not 
willing to concede the impossibility of 
controlling “loans for others” without 
experiments directed to that end. Cor- 
porations, at least, other than banks, if 
not individuals, might be prevented from 
making such loans, in his opinion. He 
explained that several of the large cor- 
porations, including the General Electric 
Corporation, the United States Steel 
Corporation and the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, has voluntarily 
adopted the policy of making no loans in 
the call market. When asked the reason 
for their decision, he replied that it was 
because of their feeling that this class 
of loans uncontrolled would lead to a 
break in the speculative market with an 
inevitable repercussion on business, and 
because of their belief that if they and 
several others adopted that policy, many 
corporations would follow their lead. _ 

Corporations should be limited in their 
loans, the witness declared, to activities 
that contribute to their business, and 
loans to the market unrelated to their 
business should be penalized. One way 
of limiting them might be a tax, he re- 
plied to a question from Senator Bulk 
ley (Dem.), of Ohio, and there may be 
others. He declared himself as sympa- 
thetic toward anything that would make 
the transactions more difficult. 

Mr. Young expressed himself as op- 
posed to excessive use of Government 
securities as a basis for Federal re- 
serve credit. If that credit is based on 
commercial transactions, it is automatic, 
he explained, whereas if it is based on 
Government securities, it is subject to too 
great management control. To exclude 
them altogether would be a serious mis- 
take, he declared, but their proper use 
must be learned. Where commercial pa- 
per might have been supplied, he con- 
pinued, and as a matter of convenience 


overnment securities are substituted, a 
xists, and com- 


j i erce e 
relationship to comm Ne abated. 


mercial paper is the yardstick, 
and such use is proper. . - 
» Asked by Senator Glass if the mini- 
mum capital requirement for banks 


seas lending was attributed largely to 
three loans floated by the Indian gov- 





ernment. 

The average investor was seeking 
greater security for his surplus funds 
in 1930 because of the trade depression 
and lack of confidence in the future fol- 
|lowing the 1929 stock exchange slump. 
This fact is also brought out, it was as- 
serted, by the lower proportion of share 
capital to loan capital in company is- 
sues. The statement follows in full 
text: 

New capital issues in Great Britain 
| during 1930 amounted to £236,160,000, 
which is the lowest total of any year 
since 1925 but higher than any in the 
preceding five-year period (£=$4.86), ac- 
cording to advices received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Trade Com- 
missioner Roger R. Townsend, London. 
The average annual total for the last 
10 years is £252,000,000, with the first 
half of this period averaging £220,000,- 
000 and the second half £284,000,000. The 
1930 total was over £17,000,000 below 
1529 and over £126,000,000 below 1928. 
The total for the latter year, £362,519,- 
000, was the highest in the last 10 years, 
| while 1923 had the lowest total of £203,- 
760,000. 


Hatry Crash Is Cited 


As Prominent Factor 


The boom in new capital issues which 
made 1928 a record year continued in 
the early part of 1929, the totals being 
increased by many issues of a doubtful 
and speculative nature. In the middle 
of that year however the market began 
to be affected by signs of impending 
trouble, and, even, before the Hatry crash 
in September, new issues decreased. 
The Hatry crisis, combined .with other 
unfavorable factors, brought down the 
new issues to abnormally low totals dur- 
ing the last few months of 1929. It is 
not surprising therefore to find that the 
total for the first half of 1930 was nearly 
£54,000,000 below that for the same pe- 
riod of 1929, while the second half is 
£36,000,000 above the corresponding 
el el hina sn ninintceaimantemnlgoae 


should be raised, Mr. Young replied that | 
such action would have to be taken if 
|the banks were to secure a_ sufficient 
volume of business to assure the diver-| 
sity which means safety. He suggested | 
$100,000 as a possible minimum figure. 

Broadly speaking, Mr. Young told 
Chairman Glass, in reply to an inquiry 
as to whether he regarded the Federal 
Reserve System as intended to serve 
commercial business, the assets of the 
Federal Reserve System should consist 
of gold, goods in motion, and services 
in action. 

Copper in the ground is real estate, 
said Mr. Young, but when mining oper- 
ations are begun, or at least when the 
copper changes from realty to personal 
property, and until it gets into the hands 
of the ultimate consumer, it is proper as 
|a basis for credit issue by central banks. 
The transactions incident to its progress 
from the mine to consumer are related 
to goods in motion, and so eligible as 
bases for credit, he declared. 

Senator Glass gave it as his opinion 
that the act was intended to give the | 
Federal Reserve banks power to refuse | 








to rediscount eligible paper for member | 
banks. Mr. Young told the Committee | 
that the directorate of the New York | 
bank had considered the text of the act | 
many times on that point, and had never 
been able to agree that the power was 
clearly enough expressed to warrant that 
action. The exercise of such a power is 
fraught with such danger, he continued, 
that the power and the duty should be 
made very plain by statute. Rather 
than being given the power to remove 
officers of banks, as suggested recently 
by the Superintendent of Banks of New 
York, it would be more desirable, Mr. 
Young told Senator Glass, to bring pres- 
sure to bear on the people who own the 
banks, the shareholders and directors, to 
take action of that character if found 
necessary. 

There has been ample representation 
of business interests on the directorate 
of the New York Reserve Bank, in Mr. 
Young’s opinion. He sees no necessity 
for a change in the method of election 
of directors. 

Opposes Security Affiliate 

There should be identical ownership 
of the two units in the case of security 
affiliates, and perhaps it would be wise, 
Mr. Young said, to require the affiliate 
tg show its indebtedness to the bank 
as a separate item. He stated that 
his whole attitude is one of ufffriendli- 
ness toward the security affiliate, and 
he agrees to them at all only because 
they exist. He suggested experimenta- 
tion in control of such institutions, be- 
cause he recognizes some’ validity to 
the argument that all types of banking 
service should be available to a bank 
customer “under one roof.” 

Asked about the effect of the capital 
gains tax on speculation, by Senator 
Walcott (Rep.), of Connecticut, Mr. 
Young agreed that it tends to accentu- 
ate the market peaks and troughs, but 
he was reluctant to recommend doing 
away with it entirely without considera- 
tion of some of the other possible re- 
percussions that might result in other 
directions. j 

When asked by Senator Bulkley how 
it would be possible to determine when 
a! bank was “holding itself out as doing 
a national business,” Mr. Young said 
that what he had in mind was those 
which did a business which crossed State 
lines. Bank deposits have so far re- 
placed currency, he continued, that it is 
practically impossible for the Federal 
Government to control currency with- 
out controlling deposits which have taken 
their place and which move quite as 
freely and in much greater volume. 

Mr. Young distinguished between or- 
dinary savings deposits and thrift ac- 
counts, and thought that the latter, 
which are common in city bank branches, 
also carrying checking accounts for 
small merchants and working men, might 
be left in the national or commercial 
banks if everyone concerned perfectly 
well understood that they might not be 
withdrawn except upon strict compliance 
with a requirement that notice of with- 
drawal be given. 

Mr. Young declared that the Federal 
reserve system had been remarkably 
well set up, the outlines of a great pic- 








ture having been drawn, and the details 
being now gradually filled in through ex- 
perience, 


The geographic distribution of new is- 
sues in 1930 shows an increase in over- 


seas lending of nearly £14,500,000, with 


the proportion increasing from 37 per 
cent of the total in 1929 to 46 per cent 
in 1930.. This increase was largely due 
to additional borrowing by the Indian 
Government which floated three loans 
during the year for a total of £25,000,- 
000. They were all in the form of short 
term 6 per cent bonds, maturing between 
1933 and 1937. The first two issues were 
offered at 99, while the third, for £12,- 
000,000, was issued at par in October. 
They now stand at several points above 
their issue prices. Total issues for In- 
dia and Ceylon were over £28,500,000, 
compared with £10,000,000 in 1929. 

Issues for other British Empire gov- 
ernments increased by nearly £8,000,000 
to a total of over £25,500,000, but non- 
governmental issues were less than in 
1929 so that the total for this geographic 
group, at £4%,385,000, was nearly £3,- 
000,000 below the previous year. Foreign 
issues showed a small decrease of slightly 
over £1,000,000, compared with 1929. In 
this group also, governmental issues in- 
creased from £3,500,000 to £12,551,000, 
which was more.than offset by the de- 
crease in nongovernmental issues. New 
capital raised for European countries was 
only half the 1929 total, while South 
American issues increased, with Argen- 
tina and Brazil accounting for the larger 
part. ; 

New capital raised for domestic pur- 
poses in 1930 amounted to £127,356,000 
compared with £159,402,000 in 1929. This 
decrease of over £32,000,000 was entirely 
due to the smaller amounts raised by in- 
dustrial, commereial and financial com- 
panies and illustrates the condition exist- 
ing in the new capital market during the 
year. The trade depression and lack of 
confidence in the future, following the 
stock exchange slump in 1929, led the 
average investor to seek greater security 
fo. his surplus funds. This is shown by 
the fact that £65,000,000, more than half 
the total domestic issues, went into gov- 
ernmental, municipal and railway securi- 
ties in 1930, compared with less than 
£5,500,000 in 1929. 


A further illustration of the investor’s 
preference for greater security in 1930 
is shown by the fact that the proportion 
of share capital to loan capital in com- 
pany issues was much lower during the 
last year. Excluding railway, gas and 
water ccmpanies, the share capital was 
only 56.4 per cent of the total, compared 
with 77.5 per cent in 1929, the lowest 
since 1923. During the past few months 
almost all new issues have been in the 
form of high-grade fixed interest securi- 
ties and most of them have been well 
received by the public, In the “Financial 
Times” list of some 30 new issues made 
in, the last three months of the year not 
a single ordinary share issue appears. 
There are only two preferred share issues 
and the remainder are «ll bonds or. de- 
bentures. More than two-thirds of the 
issues listed were quoted at a premium 
above the issue price at the end of the 
year. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Feb. 4, 1931 


10:30 a. m.—Representative William- 
son (Rep.), of Rapid City, S. Dak., 
called to discuss proposed legislation 
providing for enlargement of the 
Custer. State Park in South Dakota. 

10:45 a. m.—Senator Glenn (Rep.), 
of Illinois, called to introduce Clarence 
F. Buick, of Monmouth, IIl., former 
State Senator. 

11. a. m.—Amon G. Carter, president 
of the Fort Worth (Texas) Star Tele- 
gram and Record Telegram, called to 
invite the President to visit Shady 
Oak Farm, near Fort Worth, at his 
convenience. 

11:30 a. m.—Representative Under- 
hill (Rep.), of Somerville, Mass., 
called to present the boxing team of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

11:45 a. m.—Samuel S. Koenig, New 
York, called... Subject of conference 
not announced. 

12:15 p. m.—A committee from the 
Methodist Protestant Church, consist- 
ing of Rev. J. H. Straughn, of Balti- 
more; Dr. G. W. Haddaway, of Balti- 
more, and Dr. L. B. Smith,.of Balti- 
more, called to invite the President to 
send a message of greeting to the 
General Denominational Convention of 
the Church to be held in Continental 
Memorial Hall, Washington, D. C., on 
May 12, 1931. 

12:45 p. m.—The members of the 
delegation in the House from Virginia, 
headed by Representative Lankford 
(Rep.), of Norfolk, called to renew an 
invitation to the President to partici- 
pate in the annual pilgrimage cele- 
brating the landing of Capt. John 
Smith at Cape Henry, Va., on Apr. 16, 
1607, which will take place'on Apr. 
26, 1931. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, 


Milling Case Is Declared 


Unaffected by Appeal | 


The opinion handed down by the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
in the case df the Federal Trade Com- 
mission v. Millers’ National Federation 


jand Sims Milling Company leaves the 


position of the parties just where it. was 
when the action was begun, W. E. Hum- 
phreys, member of the Commission, de- 
clared orally Feb. 3. (A summary of 
the court’s decision was printed in the 
issue of Feb. 3.) The Commissioner 
made the following statement: 

In the case of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, appellant, v. Millers’ National 
Federation and Sims Milling Company, 
in the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, No. 5276, the court holds 
that it had no jurisdiction to settle the 
question involved and that the proper 
forum was the Federal district court. 
Therefore, in fact, the parties stand just 
in the same position as they did when 
the action was commenced, 
that the court said it believed that the 
Senate delegated to the Commission the 
power of issuing subpoenas, but this 
statement on behalf of the court is mere 








| bonds belonging to him in the District 
| of Columbia were seized. 
| Court of the District of Columbia fined 
|Mr. Blackmer $30,000 in each of the 





It is true} 





: =e 
National Park Service 


In Mesa Verde National Park, located in southwestern Colorado, 
are found the most notable and best preserved prehistoric cliff 
dwellings in the United States, according to the National Park 


Service. 


vault rises 150 feet above its floor, is one of the notable ruins. 


Cliff Palace, a cliff dwelling built within a cave whosé 


The 


photograph above shows the kivas at the base of Cliff Palace; the 
kivas were large rooms used for assembly on occasions of ritual 
ceremony or as dormitories for men. 


Right to Subpoena 
Witness Outside of 
Country Is Argued) 


Counsel for Harry M. Black-' 
mer Contend in Appeal | 
That Act Authorizing Serv- | 
ice Is Unconstitutional 


The constitutionality of the Act of 
July 3, 1926, authorizing the service of 
a witness-subpoena beyond “the juris- 
diction of the United States” was chal- 
lenged in the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia in connection with 
two appeals of Harry M. Blackmer from 
conviction on contempt of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia for 
failing to appear as a Government wit- 
ness at the trial of Harry F. Sinclair 
and Albert B. Fall for conspiracy. 

Following service of subpoenas upon 
him in Paris, France, by a United States 
consul, Mr. Blackmer failed to attend 
the trial of Messrs. Fall and Sinclair 
as a witness. As a result $100,000 in 


The Supreme 


two cases and ordered that the fines be 
satisfied out of the property seized, un- 
less otherwise paid. 

Counsel for Mr. Blackmer, Karl C. 
Schuyler, of Denver, Colo., and George 
Gordon Battle, New York, N. Y., at- 


our courts in contempt proceedings to 
those who are served with process within 
the United States and make no provision 
to compel attendance of those beyond 
the bounds of the United States we make 
immune contempts of court which are 
as easily committed beyond as within the 
bounds of the United States.” That, he 
said, would be placing a premium upon 
the commission of such offenses beyond 
the territorial limits of the United States. 


X-CITY Isa “One 


Newspaper 


that is offset by the drop in gold manu- 
factures, which means that less scrap, 
aes from the manufacturing of jew- 
elry and other articles is sold,” he said. 


“Scrap gold,” such as jewelry and old 
dental materials, valued at $318,000,000, 
has been purchased by the Government 
through its assay offices and mints dur- 
ing the last half century. 

Placer gold, mined by prospectors, still 
trickles into assay offices in the West, 
Mr. Grant declared. These placer 
miners, he said, turn in their clean-up in 
“pokes” or small buckskin bags, for cash 
in amounts ranging from the minimum 
$100 lot to as much as $5,000 or $10,000. 

Since 1873, the Director declared, the 
Government has purchased new gold ma- 
terials at its mints and assay offices 
totaling $9,781,755,183. The old gold 
purchases average about $12,000,000 a 
year, he declared. 

That the individual, rather than the 
big company, still plays an important 

art in the gold sales to the Government 
is evidenced in the statistics which show 
that “probably 80 per cent of our pur- 


eign gold at that port. The New York 
office, he said, averages more than $150,- 
000,000 a year in gold transactions, of 
which 85 per cent is new metal. 

The majority of the old gold is pur- 
chased in Philadelphia and New York, he 
continued,, while metal domestically 
mined is acquired through the western 
offices, for the most part located in min- 
ing towns. The Seattle office makes prac- 
tically all purchases of gold mined in 
Alaska. In contrast to the “gold rush” 
periods in American history, when indi- 
viduals staked off and worked their 
claims, most of the mining in this coun- 
try now is done by large companies, he 
declared. 

“Most of the gold for the arts is sold 
by the United States through its New 
York office,” Mr. Grant asserted. “Alto- 
gether we sell about $60,000,000 worth 
of gold a year for jewelry, dental and 
other manufactures, of which about $55,- 
000,000 is cleared through New York.” 

Of the old gold purchased by the Gov- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 6.] 
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SHIRTS AND COLLARS 


Making Shirts and Collars to Measure 

is a Business we thoroughly understand 

requiring Utmost in Expert Production. 
We are pleased to make Sample Shirts and Collars 
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Town” 


HERE is a group in 


America whose influ- 


ence and the influence’ of 


whose families spreads far beyond the limits of a single city. Their 


contacts reach up and down the land and across the seas. 


So far-flung are their interests that every method of breaking the 


barriers of time and space, every means of transportation and commu- 


nication, no matter how expensive, become necessities, not luxuries, in 


their daily lives. 





tacked the constitutionality of the act on 
seven points: (1) that the provision 
authorizing service “beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States violates the 
judicial due process guaranteed by the 
fifth amendment; (2) that it does not 
provide any valid method of acquiring 
judicial. jurisdiction to render personal 
judgment against the defendant; (3) 
that it does not require actual or any 
other notice to the defendant of the 
nature of the offense or the facts re- 
lied upon by the Government in its 
claim; (4) the search and seizure of 
property authorized by the act is un- 
reasonable under the fourth amendment; 
(5) the provisions for hearing and judg- 
ment in the entire absence of the de- 
fendant violate the guarantee of due 
process under the fifth amendment; (6) 
by excluding defendants in criminal 
prosecutions from the right to extra- 
territorial subpoenas the act violates that 
part of the sixth amendment providing 
that the accused in such actions shall 
have compulsory process for obtaining 
witnesses in his favor; and (7) the act 
violates the ‘guarantee of due process 


| 


Their personalities 


their environment. They cease to 
be members of any “city” of steel 
and stone, theirs is a com- 
munity far more homo- 


geneous and compact than 


any gathering of sha 





under the fifth amendment because it is 
arbitrary, capricious, unreasonable, in- 
definite and uncertain.” 

“Congress has no power to authorize 
Federal courts to serve their process on 
United States citizens in foreign coun- 
tries,” counsel for Mr. Blackmer main- 
tained, “and Congress has no power to 
authorize United States consuls to serve 
witness-subpoenas except as expressly 
provided by treaties.” 

Act Held Constitutional 


Atlee Pomerene, special counsel for 
the Government, argued that the appeals 
should be dismissed and the judgments 
below affirmed, on the ground that the 
act, pursuant to which the ampere 
were issued, is not unconstitutional. * * * 
“Citizens of the United States owe such 
allegiance to it that Congress has the 
power to authorize the creation of an 
obligation upon a citizen abroad to re- 
turn,” he said, “and Congress may pro- 
vide that citizens be notified by service 
outside of the territorial limits of the 
United States by a counsel, for such serv- 
ice does not ‘interfere with the peace, 
dignity or independence of the sovereign 
where the citizens is found.” 

It was argued by Mr. Pomerene that 
the Federal courts reach out beyond the 
territorial limits to citizens of the United 
States residing abroad. Speaking spe- 
cifically of contempt proceedings he de- 
clared: “If we limit the jurisdiction of 


dicta, as they end up by saying that 
they had no jurisdiction over the ques- 
tions involved. 

The court holds that if the Commis- 
sion decides to prosecute the question of 
appealing, the respondents to obey sub- 
poenas, that the proper forum is the 
proper district court. 


transcend 


of 


cks 


and skyscrapers, mansions and 
tenements, marked with a name 
on a map. They are citizens of 
“X-City,” which is the 
heart of all the great cities 


the country. Their in- 


terests are nation-wide.* 


While many local papers reach into this city from the outside, 


the one common denominator of newspaper interest is The 


United States Daily. 


It dominates X-CITY. The desire for a national newspaper 


presenting only important national news is the outstanding char- 


acteristic of the reading habits of X-CITY’s residents. 


The advertising columns of The United States Daily, America’s 


money and power. 


*A comprehensive survey of this 


market will be 


sent to advertisers or agents requesting “X-City” 


on their letterhead. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


National Newspaper, offer a direct channel to X-CITY, the city of 


The Anited States Daily 
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Tax Raise Asked * 
On All Yellow | 


Countries |Balance in Diet 
Have Various Characteristics| Held Essential to 


To Dried Beans 


Federal Bureau Declares 
Sprouts Form Wholesome 
And Economical Food for 
Children 


Sprouted beans and peas are a valu- 
able and cheap source of vitamin C, ac- 
cording to an oral statement Feb. 4 at 
the Bureau of Home Economics. Sprout- 
ing makes dried beans and peas into an 
entirely different type of vegetable by 
changing the foodstuffs in them to other 
substances, it was stated. The follow- 
ing information was also furnished by! 
the Bureau: 

Much of the starch which is present | 
in dried beans is used up in the sprout-| 
ing process, and what is left has been 
changed to a simpler form. The sprouts | 
are rich in vitamin C, which is the vita- | 
min that makes tomatoes and oranges | 
so valuable. They form a most whole- 
some and economical food for growing 
children, and lightly cooked make an 
excellent dish. 

Sprout In Short Time 


Beans may be sprouted at home in a 
few days if warmth and moisture are 
provided. Just a few should be sprouted 
at a time for although they will keep| 
indefinitely in the dry state, when 
sprouted they are as perishable as any 
fresh vegetable. They should be kept 
in a cool place after sprouting. | 

The Bureau of Home Economics has | 
experimented and suggested the follow- |! 
ing methods for sprouting: 

Wet some cheesecloth and sprinkle it 
with dried beans. Roll the cloth, with 
the beans in it, around a long stick and 
place an end of it in water. Occasion- 
ally the whole thing should be damp- 
ened. The beans are ready to use when 
the sprouts are about 1 inch long. Dif- 
ferent varieties of beans require difffer- 
ent lengths of time to sprout—pinto 
beans take about a week, mung beans 
(the sprouts found in Chinese chow 
mein) only three o? four days, and soy- 
beans four to six days. When full 
grown the outer covering is loose and 
can be removed by washing. 

Another Sprouting Method 


Another method is to use any recep-| 
tacle that has holes in it for draining} 


Difference in Varieties and Grades of Dried Fruits Ex- 





and which can be covered—such as a/| 
flower pot, sink strainer, granite or'| 
aluminum colander, ete. Space must be! 
left in the receptacle for the increase 
in bulk, which is at least six times the 
original. Soak the beans to be sprouted 
overnight. The next morning place them 
in the sink strainer or other container. 
Keep them covered and in a warm place. 
Flood with warm water at least four or 
five times daily. 

Because of their mild flavor, bean 
sprouts combine well with most vege-| 
tables. The following methods of prep-| 
aration are suggested by the Bureau:| 
Cook until tender in a small amount of 
salted water, season with cream or but- 
ter, and serve as a vegetable; combine | 
the cooked or raw sprouts with other} 
vegetables; use cooked or raw in ome-| 
let; and add to cheese custard or other 
cheese dishes. 


Red Cross Feeding 
Children at School 





Lunches Served in Stricken! 
Sections in Two States 


Suffering among children because of 
the drought and bad after-effects in im- 
paired health will be prevented by the 
Red Cross, if these children can be lo-| 
cated and helped, James L. Fieser, vice 
chairman in charge of domestic opera- | 
tions, announced Feb. 4 at the national | 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. 

More than $5,500,000 has been collected 
thus far in the Red Cross drive to se- 
cure $10,000,000 for drought relief, it 
was said. The following additional in- 
formaticn was made available: 

School lunches consisting of a thick 
beef soup or stew, with onions, potatoes 
and other vegetables, bread and butter’! 
and milk, have been authorized by the 
Red Cross in the rural schools in the 
75 counties in Arkansas, and in many 
counties in Oklahoma. 


Mr. Fieser recently instructed all Red 
Cross chapter chairmen in other drought | 
affected States to provide school lunches | 
out of Red Cross funds where it was felt | 
they were needed, or where this plan had 
not already been started by some other 
local agency. ' 

Tour of Drought Area 

Dr. William DeKleine, national medical 
director of the Red Cross, will leave| 
Washington this week for his second | 
tour of the drought areas, again to in- 
vestigate health conditions among chil-| 
dren. 


A Red Cross relief worker stated that 
in early January when efforts were be- 
ing made to locate all the needy, the 
standard procedure was to check on 
school attendance in rural schools and 
on school lunches. 

“These baskets were indeed pitiful tes- 
timony of the scarcity in the larder at 
home,” the worker wrote. “A scrap of 
mea!, a cornmeal cake, or a handful of 
hickory nuts frequently made up the 
contents. 

“Only too often the children admitted, | 
upon questioning, that there had been 
no breakfast at home, and that there | 
was little in prospect for supper. 

“The saddest feature of this is that 
the children don’t understand what is| 
happening. They know they are hungry, | 
that’s all.” | 

Prevention of Illness 

As these reports are received, chapters 
are authorized to begin the school lunch | 
program—food for the entire household | 
had already been provided upon the) 
worker’s early check up of conditions. | 

Dr. DeKleine reported upon his return | 
from a visit to the drought area that| 
malnutrition was not present among the | 
children in a greater degree than he had | 
observed in other years, but he recom-| 
mended a widespread school lunch pro- | 
gram to prevent any maladies that might 
result. Pellagra among adults he found 
to be on an increase in ratio with the 
increase noted in the last five years. 


| 
eS | 


| 

Ice Box Cookies 

Ice box cookies may be made from any | 
stiff cookie dough. Roll the dough into} 
a cylindrical piece, cover it with a clean | 
cheesecloth, then store it in the ice box 
overnight to allow it to become firm. | 
Slice the dough thin when it is ready| 
for baking. 
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(Department of Agricul- 


plained on Label, Federal 


Food and Drug Specialist 


Says in Radio Address 


Inspection of the labels on dried fruits 
is important in making purchases be- 
cause they come in many varieties, W. 
R. M. Wharton, Chief of the Eastern 
District of the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration, said in a recent radio 
address over the National Broadcasting 
network. (His address dealing‘with ap- 
ples, raisins, prunes, aches, apricots 
and pears was printed in the issue of 
Feb. 4.) : 

The conclusion of his address dealing 
with figs, dates and currants, and gen- 


eral advice to buyers of canned foods, | 


follows in full text: | 

Figs: Are grown in California and are 
imported in large quantities from prac-| 
tically all of the Mediterranean coun- | 
tries, and are dried’in the sun. There 
are four general types’ of figs, known 
as “Black” or “Black Mission,” “White 
Adriatic,” “Smyrna,” (known when) 
grown in California as “Calimyrna”), | 
and “Kadota.” Quality is represented 
by size, plumpness, maturity and physi- 
cal perfection, and tenderness of skin. 
“Black Mission” figs are black in color, | 
of small size, medium heavy skin, flavor | 
peculiar to themselves. 
atic’ are medium thin skin, less meaty | 
and smaller than the “Smyrna” type. 
“Smyrna” figs are meaty, thin skinned 
and grow to large size. 
have a very tough skin and are used 
principally for canning. 

Figs are also labeled with the names 
of countries of production as “Turkish 
figs,” “Portuguese figs,” “Spanish figs,” 
“Greek figs,” “California figs” and the 
figs of each country have slightly dif- 
ferent. characteristics. Figs are de- 
scribed according to the way they are 
packed as “Pulled,” “Layer,” “Strings,” 
“Crosses,” and “Naturals.” “Layer” 
figs are split, flattened out and packed 
in layers one fig on top _of, another. 
“Pulled” figs are those which are pulled 
or manipulated with the fingers to pro- 
duce square or oblong shapes. “Strings’’ 
are figs strung on cord, and formed into 
a circle like a string of beads. ‘‘Crosses’’ 
are strung in a circle with the figs form- 
ing a circumference and with radii made 
of figs like the spokes of a wheél. 
“Naturals” are single dried, unmanipu- 
lated figs. 


Bulk Figs Are 


| Graded Into Sizes 


They are usually sold in-bulk. Figs 


|are graded into sizes which, from small- 


est to largest, are known in the east 
respectively as “Four Crown,” “Five 
Crown,” “Six Crown,” “Seven Crown,” 
and Nine Crown,” and these terms repre- 
sent the diameter of flattened layer figs 
measuring 2, 214, 244, 2% and 3 inches. 


Sometimes, in order to increase the ap-| 
| parent size of layer figs, they are flat- 


tened out very thin, and the split is un- 
duly evidenced in the flattening process. 

These crown terms are also applied to 
pulled figs and represent the measure- 
ments of diameters on the flattened out 
basis. The size terms indicated are used 
on labels and sometimes the declaration 
is made pictorially; for example, the 
label on a package of seven crown figs 


will show the design of seven crowns. | 


In California, figs are graded from small 


est to largest as follows in five grades: | 


“Standard,” “Choice,” “Extra Choice,” 

“Fancy,” and “Extra Fancy.” | . 
Dates: Dates are grown in California, 

Arizona, southwest Asia. and northern 


Africa and are dried by the sun’s heat.| this referee board 


As they are sold in the American mar- | 
ket, they are known as “Pitted,” “Un- 
pitted” and “Stuffed.” In_the trade, 
the terms “Fancy” and 
applied to dates, the “Fancy” product 
being whole dates packed in layers, 


whereas the “Choice” grade represents | 
a poorer product which may be ia 


in size and shape, somewhat mashed, 
and containing percentages of pieces of 
dates. an 
While there are some 125 varieties of 
dates, it will be sufficient for our pur- 


poses to describe and explain the terms | 


which are best known in the United 
States. We know dates as black dates 
and brown or golden yellow dates. 
Varieties of 
Dates Described 

The black date is sweet and meaty 
and has a thin skin. The Siyir date— 
and it is known as such because it comes 
from that vicinity in Mesopotamia—is a 
black or mahogany date, is meaty, thin 
skinned, and does not dry out rapidly 
and putty ends do not occur in Siyir 
dates. The Fard, a black date of Arabia, 
is rather small in size, but has a firm 
texture, an excellent flavor, small pit, 
and is one of the highest priced dates 


because its firmness permits fancy pack- | 
The Hwaidi, another | 
|black date, is one of the largest dates 


in layers. 
grown and is considered to be of the 
highest grade because of its size and 
tenderness. It is the most expensive va- 
riety. 

One of the varieties of brown or golden 
yellow dates is Hallowi, which grows in 
Mesopotamia. Still another brown date 
is the Khadrawi, which comes from 
Basra in Iraq. This date is irregular in 
size and is much like the Hallowi, but 
is not quite as free-pitting. They are 
both fine quality dates. One of the 
African dates is known as Deglet Noor. 
This is sometimes called the semifresh 
date, because it is not as fully dried as 
other varieties. It is also more fibrous. 
that is, the tissues surrounding the pits 
consist more largely of fibrous material. 

The terms descriptive of locality of 
growth, and of kinds, as stated, are 
sometimes used on labels and you will 
know what they mean when you en- 
counter them. 

The term “mission” is sometimes used 
on labels to describe a date produced in 
California. This is a black date cured 
like the Deglet Noor of Africa. It is 
sometimes called “semifresh.” 

Many Dried Currants 
Imported From Greece 

Currants: The dried currants which 
go into your fruit cake and mince pies 
mostly come to this country from Greece. 
They are dried in the sun. 
grapes and grow on a vine, and are’ en- 
tirely different from our black and red 
currants of the garden which grow on 
bushes. Indeed, the dried currants which 
you buy in packages are really “Raisins 
of Corinth.” Various localities in south- 
western Greece produce various qualities 
of currants and the names of these local- 
ities are often used on labels to repre- 
sent relative qualities. In general, Greek 
currants grading down from the first 
quality, are known as 
“Patres,” ‘“Amalias,” 
“Pyrgos” or “Provincial.” 

The term, “washed,” is used on cur- 
rant labels. This means that the dried 
product is washed to free it from any ex- 
traneous material and to cleanse it. 


“Kadota” figs" 


“Choice” are} it is ordinarily 
is 


They are} 


“Vostizzia,”’ | 
“Kalamyoa,” or} 


Perhaps you _will be interested in the 
equivalent of ripe fruits, as represented 
by a few of the dried fruits. One pound 
of dried peaches is equivalent to five 
pounds. of fresh peaches. The same is 
true of dried pears. . One. pound of dried 
apricots is equivalent to five and one- 
half pounds of fresh apricots. One 


| average moisture content of dried fruits 
| is about 20 per cent, while the average 
moisture content of the fresh fruits is 
about 82 per cent. 

Now for one final o> ict matter to 
label readers. Many of the dried fruits 
are sometimes treated with sulphur 
fumes as a result of which a small resi- 
due of sulphur dioxide remains in the 
finished dried fruit product. 


Natural Color Preserved 


With Sulphur Dioxide 


Labels on dried fruits which have been 
sulphur treated declare “sulphur diox- 
-’ I am going to tell you some- 





ide 
thing about sulphur dioxide in foods, 


“white Adri- since apparently this subject is not cor- 


rectly understood by everyone. Sulphur 
| dioxide has been—and still is—used in 
foods to control the growth of abnormal 
ferments and molds, although this use is, 
today, relatively unimportant. It prob- 
ably was first used in sulphuring wine 
vats and barrels, and containers for beer. 

With respect to dried fruits, the sul- 
phuring of the product during drying 
was resorted to in order to prevent fer- 
mentation and decay, which under cer- 
tain climatic: conditions, occurred during 
the sun-drying of fruit. This use, how- 
ever, is not of first importance in dry, hot 
regions where most fruits are dried. It 
was found that sulphur dioxide not only 
prevented the growth of molds or other 
ferments but, to a degree, checked sub- 
sequent infestation by insects. 
important, from an economic standpoint 
is the use of sulphur dioxide to aid the 
fruit in holding its natural color, and to 
stimulate the evaporation of water from 
the fruit. 

You will want to know the possible 
effect of sulphur dioxide on health and 
I may say that this matter has long 
been one of controversy. On the .one 
hand, most of the authorities agree that 
sulphur dioxide in the quantities found 
in foods is harmless, but a few isolated 
individuals who venture to speak on the 
subject assail the use of sulphur dioxide 
bitterly. Let us consider the facts. 

Shortly after the Food and Drugs Act 
was enacted, President Roosevelt—in| 
order to determine definitely whether or | 
not sulphur dioxide in the quantities in| 
which it is ordinarily used in foods is 
injurious to health—appointed a board 
of consulting scientific experts, includ- 
ing five of the leading physiological 
chemists of the country, all selected by 
the President. Dr, Ira Remsen, then 
president of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, was appointed chairman of this 
board. This agency made extensive ex- 
periments, actually feeding various foods, 
including dried fruits treated with sul- 
|phur dioxide, to human subjects over 
varying periods of time. 
| The board experimented with both 
|smali and large quantities of sulphur 
dioxide. The large quantities exceeded 
the amount any consumer would ever 
| receive from eating foods treated with 
| sulphur dioxide. The final conclusion of 
; of consulting experts, 
after carrying on various experiments 
| for a period of five years, was that sul- 
| phur dioxide in the quantities in which 
rdinay found in food products 
not injurious to health. 
Now, my friends, I want y 
become discriminating buyers. I am urg- 
ing you to learn to read labels. In 
| order to learn to read labels you should 
study my radio talks, and I will be glad 
to send copies of all those already 
| livered and those to follow to all who 
| write. Address your letters to W. R. M. 
Wharton, United States Department of 
| Agriculture, 201 Varick Street. New 
York City. ‘ 


ou all to 


‘Measure Is A pproved for Creation 


Of Federal Infant Welfare Agency 


| 
} 


House Committee Broadens Scope of Senate Measure for 
Health Activities in Cooperation With States 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


sums would also be authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1932, $750,000; 1933, $1,000,000; 
} 1934. $1,250,000: 1935, $1,500,000; 1936 
| $2,000,000, and for each fiscal year there 
| after, $3,000,000. 

. States Must Match Sum 

No allotments out of any of the ap- 
propriations under the act would be made 
| to any State for any fiscal year until at 
| least an equal sum should have been pro- 
vided by such State. 
After Federal funds appropriated un- 
| der the act shall have been expended in 
| three consecutive years for the support 
| of rural health work in any political di- 


} 


vision or subdivision of. any State, the! 


| amount allotted and paid from such funds 
shall not exceed 25 per cent of the total 
|funds made available for the further 
support of such work in said political 
division or subdivision in any fiscal year. 


dren’s Bureau, under the general super- 
vision of the Board, to cooperate with 
the State agencies of health to promote 
the health and welfare of mothers and 
children, authorization for an appropri- 
ation of $1,000,000 annually, beginning 
with the fiscai year ending June 30, 
1932. This authorization for appropria- 
tion would be made each year. 


apportioned among the States as fol- 
; lows: $10,000 to each State, and the bal- 


which their population bears to the total 
populatéon of the United States, as de- 
termined by the latest available census. 

Any State desiring to avail itself of 
the benefits of the former of thése two 
groups of appropriations shall, through 
its State board or agency of health, sub- 
mit a plan for carrying out the work 
authorized for such State, in the prep- 
aration of which due consideration shall 
be given to local taxable resources and 
|to the applications and recommendations 
of local health authoritics. It is not 
mandatory that any State accept its 
allotment. 

In order to secure benefits under the 
latter of these two groups of appropria- 
tions, a State must have accepted the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act 
for the promotion of the welfare and 





But most | 


de- | 


For the purpose of enabling the Chil-| 


Thece latter appropriations would be| 


Child Mentality 


Alertness of Growing Pupils 
Is Dependent on Proper 
Nourishment, According 
To Public Health Service 


The child who is regarded as a “dumb- 
bell” in school may in reality: be very 


it was stated orally r'eb. 4 bythe Public 
Health Service. 

A diet which is deficient in vitamins 
B and G is apt to produce injurious ef- 
fects upon the nervous system, it was 
stated, and consequently cause a reduc- 
tion in the mental alertness of a child. 

The following additional information 
j}also was furnished by the Service: 

Balanced Diet Held Essential 

An unbalanced diet or an inadequate | 
variety of tood may ultimately evidence | 
itself in the form of scurvy, pellagra, 
beri-beri, physical weakness, certain| 
kinds of nervousness, eye diseases, de- 
cayed teeth, or rickets. The various 
essential elements of food such as vita- 
mins and minerals exercise important 
functions, and a lack of these impor- 
tant food requirements over extended 
periods of time shows itself in what are 
known as deficiency diseases or other 
illnesses, which may either incapacitate 
an individual for a time or may even 
|lead to death. 

Red meat, poultry, fish, dairy products, 
eggs, vegetables, cereals and fruits are 
some of the important items in the die- 
tary. School children should be given a 
sufficient amount of energy-supplying 
foods as well as building foods. Dull- 
ness in school should not be induced by 
malnutrition. 

Malnutrition Cause Sought 

Malnutrition is a condition of under- 
nourishment of the body. It is seen in 
boys and girls at any period after in-| 
fancy or in childhood. It is an impor- 
tant condition, very often neglected, and 
when neglected may lead to serious con- 
sequences. It may lay the foundation 
|for poor physical development or ill 
health in adult life, or may lead to some 


pound of dried apples is equivalent to| intelligent, but responds sluggishiy be-' 
about six pounds of fresh apples. The|cause of a lack of proper nourishment, ' 





serious disease like tuberculosis. 





| frequently are not ony 

mal weight for height 
| the ages of 6 to 10 years, when a healthy 
|child gains 4 or 5 pounds a year, they 
|may gain only 1 or 2 pounds or none 
jat all, From 12 to 16 years when healthy 
children should gain from 6 to 10 pounds | 
a year, they may gain only 2 or 3 pounds. | 

Children with malnutrition do not all 
present the same symptoms. Some are 
pale, dull and listless with dark rings 
| under the eyes, tire easily and have no! 
jambition for work or play; their work 
|in school is sometimes so poor that they 
|}must repeat their grades. Others are 
nervous and fretful, hard to please and 
hard to manage; they eat and sleep 
| badly. Still others are overambitious, 
| constantly active, they find it difficult to 
| concentrate. 

Growth Should Be Watched 

| When the growth of children is not 
| watched they frequently develop-a’ con- 

dition of malnutrition before the par- 

ents are aware ofthe fact. Parents 

have learned tc weigh their babies. They 

must also learn that it is just as im- 

portant to weigh their older boys and 
| girls. 
|__ The White House Conference on Child 
|Health and Protection has revealed the 
| large number of children in this country 

who are malnourished.. Unless the con- 
| dition is recognized early in children and 
| measures taken to correct it, the effects 
|may last to adult life. It may show it- 

self as prolonged ill-health and feeble 
| resistance to disease; the individual may 
|grow up undersized and underweight, 
|not strong enough to do the average 
work of a man or women. 

Malnutrition can best be cured by re- 
moving the cause—inadequate diet. Also 
by correcting faulty habits. Often it is 
|merely a matter of making home-life 
| pleasant and making the proper sort of 


| Children suffering from malnutrition| Standards, and has been submitted to 
much below nor-| thé Intérnational Advisory Committee on 

but they gain/| Electricity for adoption internationally 
|much more slowly than they should. At| 8 a substitute for the standard candle- 


|for a primary standard of light were 





‘food attractive. 


|hygiene of maternity and infancy, and | 
for other purposes,” approved Nov. 31,| 
1921, as amended, and shall not have re- 
|pealed its acceptance of such act per- 
;manently, or, in case such State shall 
|not have accepted, such State shall ac- 
| cept the provisions of this act, through 
|its State legislative authority, and shall 
| Submit to the Children’s Bureau detailed 
|Plans for carrying out the provisions 
of this act over which the Children’s 


| Bureau has authority. 


| Conditions of State Plans 

The State plans shall conform to the 
| following conditions: 

First, that no more than $5,000 of the 
| Federal funds shall be expended in any 
|State for general State maternal and 
|child health activities and that the bal- 





jance shall be used in the promotion of 
| permanent local services for mothers and 
children; second, that the plans shall 
be made with special reference to the 
problems of maternal and child hygiene 


local general health services are estab- 


United States Bureau of Standards 


A primary standard of light, devised by the United States Bureau 


of Standards, has been proposed 


substitute for the standard candlepower unit. 


for international adoption as a 
Nations repre- 


sented on the International Advisory Committee on Electricity are 


considering the proposal. Above 


radiator, and the crucible called for in the specifications. 


is shown the refractory tube or 
The 


tube, immersed in platinum in the crucible, and submitted to high 
temperature in an induction furnace, becomes the source of the 
standard light. 


Specifications for Proposed Unit of Light 
Are Developed by Bureau of Standards 


Primary Standard to Replace 


Candlepower Has Been Sub- 


mitted for International Adoption 


A primary standard of light has been| 
devised by the United Statés Bureau of 


power unit. 

Specifications for the proposed funda- 
mental standard are given in a state- 
ment recently issued by the Bureau. . The 
statement follows in full text: 


At the meeting of the international | 
advisory committee on electricity held in 
Paris last June, definite specifications 


submitted on behalf of the United 
States. These proposals put into precise 
form a standard originally suggested in 
1908 by Dr. C. W. Waidner, deceased, 
formerly chief of the heat division, and 
Dr. George K. Burgess, associated with 
Drs Waidner at that time and now Di- 
rector of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

This standard of light has been de- 
veloped and studied at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards during the past two 
years. It consists of a small closed tube 
of refractory material (constituting a 





“black body” or ideal radiator) im- 
mersed in a crucible containing plati- 
num. In use, the platinum is melted by 
placing the crucible in an induction fur- 
nace. The bottom of the refractory tube 
assumes a temperature very nearly equal 
to that of the platinum and emits light 
through a small opening in the top; it is 
used as a standard source of light only 


| when the platinum is at the temperature 


of solidification. 

If the incandescent lamps, which have 
been used up to the present time as 
standards to maintain the national unit 
of light were to be destroyed, it is felt 
that the use of the Waidner-Burgess 
standard would make it possible to re- 
cover the unit of candlepower with far 
greater certainty than is given by any 
of the prim1ry standards hitherto pro- 
posed. 

After considering the United States 
proposal, the advisory committee adopted 
resolutions requesting the various na- 
tional laboratories to examine the specifi- 
cations for this standard of light sub- 
mitted by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and to give their opiriions concern- 
ing the practicability of adopting a stand- 
ard of this type. 


Minute Plant and Animal Organisms 
Found Valuable in Purif ying Water 


Natural Processes of Such Growths Outlined in Survey of 
Streams by Public Health Service 


Minute organisms, both plants and ani- 


mals of microscopic size, are found to 
be of material aid in the natural purifi- 
cation of waters, it was gtated orally 
Feb. 4 by the Public Health Service. 


In studying the natural purification of 
the Illinois River, it was stated, the rela- 
tive abundance of microscopic plants was 
a matter of interest inasmuch as these 
help to purify the water by the oxygen 
they give off, similar to the action of the 
common “fish moss” in goldfish bowls. 
The following additional information 
was furnished by the Service: 


Reedbirds and ducks so frequently 
seen in their natural feeding ground, 
such as marsh, excite no comment, 
whereas a few buzzards circling low will 
attract attention at once, because of the 
very different food habits of the latter. 
We know that an animal carcass is in the 
marsh and that the buzzards will speed- 
ily dispose of it. Reedbirds, ducks and 
buzzards all react to the presence of food. 

In somewhat similar fashion the mi- 
croscopic animals in water are attracted 
by certain materials which serve as their | 
food. Organic matter provides food for | 
certain kinds of organisms that are not 
present in unpolluted water. Finding 
these organisms, one can know that the 
water is polluted and that these par- 





ticular organisms will disappear, like the 
buzzards when and if their food supply 
is exhausted. 

These minute organisms, 
called “plankton,” 


which are 
may have limited 


‘powers of locomotion or perhaps none 


at all. They are necessarily confined to 
that amount of water the volume of 
which includes their lifetime excursions, 
except as the water itself moves. Some 
of these organisms can thrive only in 
heavily polluted streams while others get 
along only in relatively clear water; in 
this way one can, by finding one or the 
other type of these organisms, tell how 
pure the water is. 

The “plankton” purify the water in 
various ways. The vegetable “plankton” 
give off oxygen and thereby destroy those 
harmful bacteria which cannot thrive 
in the presence of oxygen. On the other 
hand, the animal “plankton” destroy the 
bacteria by ingesting them, that is, feed- 
ing on them, or else remove the toxic by- 
products of the bacteria in the water. 
In either event the tendency is toward 
the purification of the water. 

In studying the natural purification of 
streams, such as im the study of the 
Illinois @iver, the abundance and the type 
of these organisms found in different 
portions of the river give an invaluable 
index to the purity of the water. 


Number of Influenza Cases Reported 
Last Week Shows Increase of 5.000 


Disease Appears to Be Principally Centered in South At- 


lantic States, Public 


Health Service Says 
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in rural districts and in towns and cities| physicians and because of lack of ac- 
of not over 50,000 population; third, that|curacy and diligence in reporting in- 
the plans submitted shall include pro-|fluenza, the actual number of cases of 
moting the establishment of local health| this infection throughout the country is 
services for mothers and children and| probably five times as high as the figure | 
shall provide that where county or other | given. 


The largest increases in the last week 


| ance among the States in the proportion | 


lished or are being planned the work|were recorded by North Carolina and 
undertaken under the terms of this act|Maryland. There were 1,764 cases re- 
in such county or other local health unit| ported in North Carolina for the week 
shall be coordinated with the general|ended Jan, 31 as compared with only 
health services so as to provide or make|177 for the previous week, an increase 
more effective the services of the local|of 1,587 cases in one week. In Mary- 
unit to mothers and children. land there were 3,148 cases reported as 
No official, agent, or representative of mene with 1,226 ae praceriag 
the Board or of any organization rep-| W°® e gain reported for each o 
resented thereon shall, virtue of this these States is greater than the total 
act, have any right to enter any home| Umber of cases reported from the en- 
over the objection of the owner or occu-| tite country for the first week of the year. 
pant thereof, or to take charge of any Three States, Maryland, South Carolina 
child over the objection of the parents, and North Carolina, have over 60 per 
or either of them, or of the person | ent of the cases. , 
standing in loco parentis or having cus- A reduction in the number of influenza 
tody of such child. Nothing in the act|¢4ses is reported from two sections of 
|shall be construed as limiting the power the country, the Middle Atlantic States 
of a parent or guardian or person stand-|@nd the West North Centra} States. In 
ing in loco parentis to determine what|n0 sections of thé country except along 
treatment or correction shall be pro-|the Atlantic coast is the revalence of 
vided for a child, or the agency or agen-| influenza unusually high for this time 
cies to be employed for such purpose, of the year; the Atlantic coast is the 





only region which shows an appreciable 
increase in cases over the same period 
of last year. The influenza cases are 
of a mild type this year, however, and 
do not reveal anywhere near the num- 
ber, of deaths as have occurred in out- 
breaks in previous years. Influenza usu- 
ally starts in one section of the country 
and spreads to another, but there is no 
reason to expect that this will be the 
case this year. 

Unfortunately not very much is known 
about the nature of influenza and the 
germ that cause it. For this reason it 
is difficult to prévent or stop an outbreak 
of influenza as in the case of some other 
diseases such as diphtheria. Hundreds of 
scholars are engaged in studying in- 
fluenza and no doubt their labors will 
some day be rewarded and a more effec- 
tive way of combating it will be found. 

In the meantime when outbreaks do 
occur, every individual should exercise 
due precaution to protect himself and 
others. 

The prevention of influenza depends 
mainly on the individual and his obser- 
vance of some of the practical laws of 
hygiene. .The following habits might be 
cultivated to advantage, remembering 





| red, 





(Oleomargarine 


Both Senate and House Com- 
mittees Make Favorable 
Reports on Rate of 10 
Cents Per Pound 


All yellow oleomargarine ,would. be 
taxed at the rate of 10 cents ‘per pound 
whether colored by its essential ingre- 
dients or. by artificial means, under the 
provisions of one bill ordered favorably 
reported to the Senate and of another 


i bill favorably reported "to the House on 


Feb. 4 
The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
ordered favorably reported the bill (S. 
5745) to include all yellow oleomargarine 
under the 10-cent tax law. The House 
Committee on Agriculture reported fa- 
werably to the House two bills (H. R. 
16836 and 16470); one to place a 10-cent 
tax on yellow oleomargarine; the other 
to prohibit government agencies’ sup- 
ported with money appropriated by Con- 
gress from purchasing butter substitutes 
for table use. 

Palm Oil May Be Used ' 

Under the present law. oleomargarine 

is taxable at the rate of 10 cents per 
pound if it is colored by‘artificial means. 
A recent ruling of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue would permit the use of 
palm oil as an essential ingredient, which 
makes possible the giving of a yellow 
color to the finished product. Certain 
animal fats also are used as essential 
ingredients in coloring oleomargarine. 

The House bill prohibiting the pur- 
chase of butter substitutes by Govern- 
ment agencies follows in full text: 

“Be it enacted, etc., that no money 
appropriated by Congress shall be ex- 
pended by any civil or military officer 
or employe of any department, bureau, 
independent. establishment, or other 
agency of the United States Government 
for the purchase of oleomargarine for 
table use.” This bill was introduced by 
Representative Christopherson (Rep.), of 
Sioux Falls, S. D., while the House bill 
providing for the tax was introduced by 
Representative Brigham (Rep.), of St. 
Albans, Vt. 

The Bingham olomargarine tax bill of 
the House would amend existing law 
(U. S. C., title 26, section 207) to read 
as follows: 

Manufacturer Is Defined 
“And any person that sells, vends, or 


| furnishes oleomargarine for the use and 


consumption of others, except to his own 
family table without compensation, who 
shall add to or mix with such oleomar- 
garine any substance which causes such 
oleomargarine to be yellow in color, de- 


|termined as provided in subsection (B) 


of section 8, shall also be held to be a 
manufacturer of oleomargarine within 
the meaning of this act and subject to 
the provisions thereof.” 


The Bingham bill also would amend the 
same law (U. S. C., title 26, section 546) 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8 (A) Upon oleomargarine which 
shall be manufactured and sold, or 1 
moved for consumption or use, thee 
shall be assessed and ‘collected a tax. at 
the rate of one-fourth of 1 per cent per 
pound, to be paid by the manufacturer 
thereof; except that such tax shall be 
at the rate of 10 cents per pound in the 
case of oleomargarine, which is yellow in 
color. ; 

Regulation Is Provided 

“(B) For the purposes of subsection 
(a) and of section 3, oleomargarine 
shall be held to be yellow in color when 
it has a tint or shade containing more 
than one and six tenths degrees of 
yellow, or of yellow and red collectively, 
but with an excess of yellow over 
measured in the terms of the 
Lovidbond tintometer scale or its 
equivalent. Such measurements shall 
be made under regulations prescribed 
by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and such regula- 
tions shall provide that the measure- 
ments shall be applied in such manner 
and under such conditions as will, in the 
opinion of the Commissioner, insure as 
nearly as practicable that the result of 
the measurement will show the color of 
the oleomargarine under the conditions 
under which it is customarily offered for 
sale to the consumer. 


“(C) The tax. levied by this. section 
shall be represented by coupon stamps; 
and the provisions of existing laws gov- 
erning the engraving, issue, sale, ac- 
countability, effacement, and destruction 
of stamps relating to tobacco and snuff, 
as far as applicable, are hereby made 
to apply to stamps provided for by this 
section.” 

The bill would be effective 90 days after 
its enactment into law. 


The butter substitute prohibition ‘Mu 
affecting government agencies originally 
was inserted in the appropriation bill for 
the War Department, which recently was 
passed by the House. 


that influenza is probably spread through 
secretions from the nose and throat of 
influenza patients finding their way to 
the nose and throats of healthy indi- 
viduals. 

1. Avoid needless crowding; walking 
to and from work, if practicable, is good 
exercise and keeps one from overcrowded 
street cars, buses, and similar convey- 
ances. o 

2. Take advantage of as much open air’ 
and sunshine as you can. 

8. Sleep with the windows open and 
be sure your homes are well ventilated. 

4. Avoid people who are coughing, 
sneezing, or snuffling, and do not cough 
or sneeze yourself without using a hand- 
kerchief. 

5. Wash your hands immediately be- 
fore eating and do not put your fingers 
in your mouth or nose. By shaking 
hands or handling objects touched by 
others you may inflict yourself by carry- 
ing your hand to your mouth or nose. 

6. Do not use a napkin, towel, spoon, 
fork, knife, glass, dish, or cup which has 
been used by another person unléss such 
articles have been either washed or ster- 
ilized. Avoid the common drinking cup. 

7. Keep up your general health—first 
by using inside and outside plenty o 
clean water; second, by eating clean, 
wholesome food; third, by sleeping at 
least seven hours out of each 24; and 
fourth, by keeping the bowels regulated. 

8. Keep away from houses where there 
are cases of influenza. 

9. Avoid chilling. 

10. Avoid overheated rooms. 

11. In case the disease develops, go to 
bed immediately, and remain there until 
recovery. A physician should be called 
at once. 


’ 
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artial Payment of Bonus Claims 
To Needy Veterans Recommended 


Owen D. Young Advises Cashing of 40 to 50 
Per Cent of Face Value of. Compen- 
sation Certificates 
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money could be raised by the Treasury 
without a special bond issue, he said, 
but $1,000,000,000 of payments would 
necessitate a special bond issue with se- 
vere repercussions on industry. 

Representative Estep (Rep.), of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., suggested that loans of $500 
each to veterans would have about the 
same result as Mr. Young’s plan. He 
asked how it would be determined who 
would be entitled to payments under Mr. 
Young’s plan. 

Mr. Young replied that the Govern- 
ment owes the veterans an obligation 
and it “must not be too small about 
paying them.” Recommendation by re- 
sponsible local persons should be enough, 
he said. 

No one has a real moral right to ask 
the Government to anticipate the pay- 
ments due in 1945 if this involves se- 

ere economic effects, unless he is in 
Hrress, Mr. Young said. 

Representative Crowther (Rep.), of 
Feeeeectady, N. Y., asked if it would 

ot be as well to increase the loan privi- 


lege against the certificates to 50 per 


cent. Mr. Young said this would result 
in the creation of a right to borrow, and 
as many as 70 per cent of those who 
might borrow might not need the money. 


Mr. Crowther congratulated Mr. Young 


as being one of only two who had testi- 
fied who had shown a real, “human in- 
terest” in the situation. 


Asked by Representative Ramseyer 


(Rep.), of Bloomfield, Iowa, if he had 


considered that the $500,000,000 pay- 
ment might result in a Treasury deficit 


of that amount, Mr. Young said he had 
considered this. 


‘Economic Surprises’ 


Blamed for Depression 

Mr. Stephenson said he believed that 
if the American Legion recognized the 
seriousness of the proposed bond issue 
and its results, there would be no re- 
quests for such legislation at this time. 
The proposal for cash payment of the 
veterans’ certificates presumably has 
been made in good faith, he said, but a 
close scrutiny of the proposal in equally 


good faith shows that it is against the | 


public welfare. 

Great amounts of bonds are held by 
banks and other insurance companies in 
their reserves and as security for loans, 
he said, and,the interests of the masses 
of the people who are protected by these 
reserves are against such an issue of 
bonds, which would depress the value of 
outstanding issues. 

“It has been well said that the United 
States was plunged into its present eco- 
nomic depression by a series of what 
have been termed ‘economic surprises’ 
that fell upon it one after another,” 
Mr. Stephenson said. “Coupled with 
this statement, the hope was expressed 
that ‘the liquidation of the unexpected 
in his depression has apparently been 
about completed,’ leading to the con- 
clusion that the Nation was now 


headed back toward economic recovery 


piad that there was no further economic 
catastrophe lurking in the future to re- 
tard its gradual business revival. 


Still Another ‘Surprise’ 


Is Seen in Bonus 


“However, if this bonus plan payment 
is to eventuate it would seem that those 
hopes are ill-founded—that there is still 
another depressing economic surprise 1n 
store for the country to struggle with 
before it can consider itself on the clear 
highway to better times.” i 

Even though a temporary stimulation 
for business and a limited benefit for a 
few deserving ones might result from 
the bond issue, he said, the broad, gen- 
eral economic effect would be severely 
adverse and would retard business re- 
covery. 

If the bonds were issued, he said, 
savings would be withdrawn from banks 
for use in buying the new issue, and 
this would force the banks to sell some 
of their present holdings of bonds at 
depreciated prices to provide the money 
for the purchase of the new issue. 

Representative Crowther (Rep.), of 
Schenectady, N. Y., asked what would 
be the effect of issuing the bonds to 
veterans in place of their compensa- 
tion certificates. 


Says Many Veterans 
Would Hold Bonds 


Mr. Stephenson said he believed that 
procedure would be much less injurious 
to the general economic situation than 
thay outright flotation of a large bond 
issue, since many of the veterans would 
hold the bonds instead of throwing them 
on the market. 

Representative Estep (Rep.), of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., said 48 per cent of the vet- 
erans have already obtained loans against 
the certificates, and Brig. Gen, Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, has estimated that more than half 
of such bond issue to veterans would be 
thrown on the market at once. 


Thornton Cooke, president of the Co- 
lumbia National Bank of Kansas City, 
Mo., said all bankers agree that relief 
should be provided for all veterans need- 
ing rent money and food, but the pro- 
posed bond issue is not the way to do 
this. 

As a result of the discussion of the 
proposed bond issue, he said, bond prices 
already have declined, and his own bank 
sold some bonds just before he left “as 
a precautionary measure,” 


Enlargement of Borrowing 


Privilege Discussed 


Mr. Cooke said he believes the issuance 
of bonds to veterans would be injurious 
and would result in large profits for 
“Shylocks and curbstone brokers” who 
would buy in the bonds at large dis- 
counts. While he felt, he said, that bor- 
rowing against the certificates is “like 
borrowing from your widow,” he said he 
and Mr. Stephenson were in agreement 
that an enlargement of the borrowing 

rivilege against the certificates would 
. the least disturbing to business of 
the proposals advanced. , 

Representative Estep asked if sales of 
bonds at a discount by the veterans could 
not be prevented by legislation fixing 
penalties against the buyers for such 
s##es, Mr, Cooke said such legislation 
would make it difficult to sell the bonds 
to banks, while the “Shylocks” would be 
willing to take a chance with the law. 
He declared he believes the veterans are 
better off with the certificates they now 
have than with anything else which has 








been suggested as a substitute. 

George E. Roberts, of New York City, 
vice president of the National City Bank, 
referred to the difficulty of floating such 
a large amount of bonds as $3,400,000,000 
declaring such a flotation would absorb 
about half of all the investment funds 
which normally come into the market in 
a year. During the period of flotation, 
he said, other investments would. be 
stopped. 


Suggests Price Decline for 


Manufactured Products 


The economic situation is unbalanced, 
he said, prices of agricultural products 
having declined much more than prices 
of manufactured products. The best 
remedy to remove this, unblanced con- 
dition, he said, is a reduction in prices of 
manufactured commodities. 

During five recent days while the pro- 
posed issue of bonds was under discus- 
sion, he said, bond prices declined to 
such an extent that the value of all the 
bonds listed on the New York Exchange 


dropped $1,110,000,000, and the decline | 


which would result from a $3,400,000,- 


000 issue would exceed the total face | 


value of the new issue. The proposal he 
said, is the same kind of financing that 
forced Europe into economic distress in 
1922. 

The proposed issue, Mr. Roberts said, 
would put a stop to American financing 
abroad for some years, which would be 
unfortunate in view of the critical 
economic conditions in foreigne nations. 
Continuance of depression abroad would 
react to the detriment of business in the 
United States, he said. The issue might 
even lead to exclusion of American 
products by some countries as a means of 
preventing a flow of gold out of the for- 
eign countries to America. 

W. B. Shafer Jr., of Norfolk, Va., who 
appeared as an individual representing 
no organization, said he favors payment 
but he has no hope of getting it. 

Compensation for veterans has been a 
“football,” he said, and it took six years 
“to get a 20-year due bill” from Con- 
gress. The least Congress can do, he 
said, is to double the loan privileges 
under the certificates. 

Representative Glover (Dem.), of Mal- 
vern, Ark., advocated payment of com- 
pensation certificates in full. 

Joseph T. Angelo, of Camden, N. J., a 
veteran, appealed for relief for veterans. 
He said he represented 1,800 New Jer- 
sey veterans. He said he is about to 
lose his own home, which he built him- 
self, because of nonpayment of taxes. 

Mr. Angelo testified he is one of a 
group of 305 soldiers of whom 303 were 
killed in a_ single engagement, one 
wounded, and he was the only man left 
standing. He has not had a job for a 
year an a half, he said, and was refused 
a fire department job because he was too 
light in weight. 6 


Disclaims Request 
For Charity Funds 


He said he asked no charity but that 
funds be made available to “see the vet- 
erans through” until they could care for 
themselves. 

Jacob S. Coxey, of Massillon, Ohio, 
asked the Committee to recommend issu- 
ance to the veterans of some form of 
security which could be used much as 
currency, being negotiable at its face 
value. ‘ 

Representative Garner asked Repre- 
sentative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
Oreg., chairman of the Committee, how 
he selected the witnesses whom he had 
invited to testify. Mr. Hawley replied 
that they were selected “by consulta- 
tion.” 

“With Mr. Mills?” asked Mr. Garner, 


referring to Ogden L. Mills, Undersecre- | 


tary of the Treasury. 

“T talked with Mr. Mills,” replied Mr. 
Hawley. 

Mr. Hawley announced the Commit- 
tee would recess until 10 a. m., Feb. 5. 
He stated orally after the meeting that 
members of the House would be heard on 
Feb. 5 and it was hoped to conclude the 
hearings on that day. 


Text of Mr. Young’s 


Prepared Statement 


Mr. Young’s prepared statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

We all deeply regret that any citizens 
of the United States are in distress. We 
who are in business, as well as you 
who are in the Government, are strain- 
ing every nerve to find a way, not only 
to alleviate economic need but to banish 
it. .Every search, both in the field of 
economics and of politics, for a method 
to correct our present depression, should 
be welcomed and sympathetically con- 
sidered. If that be true as to our peo- 
ple as a whole, how much more true is 


|it of that particular group of our citi- 


zens to whom we owe a special obliga- 
tion? I refer, of course, to the World 
War veterans. This obligation we have 
already recognized, not on the basis of 
their need, but of our duty, by the is- 
suance to them of adjusted compensa- 
tion certificates, payable in 1945, in a 
total amount approximately of $3,500,- 
000.000. 

The veterans now say to us: that they 
are in distress and they wish us to an- 
ticipate our payment of those obligations 
to aid them in a time of need. Certainly, 


| our answer must be made, not in a spirit 


of resentment at their request. Perhaps 
we, ourselves, should have recognized 
their needs and anticipated them. They 
hold our promises to pay; they need 
money now. They, of all people, should 
not be left in want. We must therefore 
approach the problem with sympathy 
and with a determination to do them not 
only justice but more. 


Full Payment Now 


Declared Unsafe 


It is in this spirit that I ask myself 
what can done. Can we, for example, 
pay $3,500,000,000 in cash now? I re- 
peat, that the question .is not whether 
we will pay the veterans $3,500,000,000. 
That question has already been settled. 
We are committed to pay that sum in 
1945. The only question before us is 
whether we shall anticipate the payment 
by making it now, to relieve their needs. 

I do not believe that we can pay 
$3,500,000,000 in cash without such se- 
rious risks to our economic situation as 
to make it unwarrantable. Why do I 
say that? 

First, because I have grave doubts as 
to whether such an issue of bonds could 
be sold. We have had no experience 
with bond sales in peace times of such 
a staggering sum, and no one knows 
whether the issue could be sold at all, 
















Failure to have the bonds taken would 
be & tremendous shock to our whole 
credit situation. Some may say that the 
risk is one we should take. On such a 
question the country can take no risk. 

Second. If such an issue of bonds could 
be floated, the rate must be high. We 
must in safety assume a rate which 
will, so far as can be foreseen, sell the 
issue. No one knows that even 4% per 
cent will do it. The higher the rate the 
greater the depreciation, not only in all 
existing government bonds, but in all 
securities. We may overlook the losses 
to individuals’ by such. depreciation, al- 
though that is a serious. matter. We 
must reniember, however, that our banks, 
both commercial and savings, are large 
holders of securities, and no one familiar 
with the banking situation would now 
wish to assume responsibility for any 
further substantial depreciation in their 
security accounts. This.is not a word 
of alarm. It is an appeal for care in 
dealing with a serious situation in sensi- 
tive times: 

Third. Three and one-half billions. of 
bonds, if issued, would absorb all of our 
savings now. available for investment, 
and much more. We should have to 
mortgage our future savings by bank 
credit to take the bonds. It is this sav- 
ings fund upon which we have relied to 
bring us out of the depression. The 
whole policy of the Federal Reserve 
System has been to make money cheap 
and credit plentiful in order that invest- 
ment loans would be made—so that 
houses could be built. and the great 
building industry restored; so that rail- 
roads and utilities could buy for plant 
account, 


materials and provide jobs for our labor, 
so that States tand municipalities could 
go on with their programs of public 
works. 


Probable Effect on 


Accumulated Savings 


The effect of this bond issue would be 
to divert our accumulated savings from 
such undertakings and turn them into 
channels of current consumption. That 
would give a stimulus to the market for 
consumption goods, but, being relatively 
small in amount when applied to our 
total purchases, and being temporary 
and artificial in character, I fear that 
we should be worse off that we began. 
In a word, Mr. Chairman, I think, from 


an economic point of view, an issue of| 
$3,500,000,000 of Government bonds at) 


this time would be venturing a risk such 


as no sound economic society would dare 


undertake. There is a limit, not to what 
we wish to do but but what we can do 
with any degree of safety to the coun- 
try as a whole. 

Well, what can we do? I, for one, am 
not content to do nothing. 

First, let me say that all the veterans 
are not in distress. We all know that 
through our own acquaintance. Some 
of them have ample resources. 
them have ample earnings. Many more 
have earnings adequate to meet the 
strain. Certainly, these need no antici- 
pated payments, although everyone, in 
these day*. would be glad to have ready 
cash. He could use it to advantage. _ 

What part of the veterans are in dis- 
tress? 


| Estimates on Number 


Needing Assistance 


One way to think about it might be 
to say that there are perhaps 5,000,000 
people out of work and that there are 
nearly 50,000,000 people gainfully em- 
ployed in the United States. That means 
that 10 per. cent are unemployed. In 
addition, there are those whose earning 
power has been so diminished as to dis- 
able them from meeting their needs, and 
there are those in the drought areas who 
are suffering distress. It would seem 
on any reasonable calculation certainly 
that not more than one-fourth, or at the 
most, one-third of the total number of 
veterans need cash now to relieve ac- 
tual distress. 

If that be true, the Government might 
advance to those who are in need a sub- 
stantial percentage of the face value of 
their certificates over and above any 
loans which may have been made on the 
certificates under the authorization of 
existing law. I do not pretend to know 
the best method of accomplishing this. 
That should be worked out by those fa- 
miliar with the handling of these cer- 
tificates. But I do propose that where 
the need exists, payments should be 
made by the Government itself, and that 
the relief thus afforded should be real 


|and not fanciful. 


Gen. Hines and the Veterans’ Bureau 
surely can ascertain some practical way 
of obtaining evidence of those in need 
and of making the payments. Undoubt- 
edly, the advances should bear such a 
rate of interest as will avoid differen- 
tials between those who get the advances 
and those who do not. The amount of 
such payments would probably be not 
less than $300,000,000 and not more than 
$500,000,000. Such sums, but not more, 
it seems to me, the Government might 
provide. If a smaller sum will relieve 
distress, so much the better for the 
country economically, and for the vet- 
erans themselves. 

This Committee is much more familiar 


with the Government’s current finances | 


than I, and will consider when and how 
the advances to be made will be financed. 
If, however, an issue of bonds in such 


amounts as I have suggested is required, | 


I feel sure that they need not be sold at 
such high rate of interest as to de- 


preciate materially the value of other se- | 


curities. If there be some diminution, it 
will be relatively small and temporary 
only. 


Diversion of Funds 


Believed Justified 


Then, too, I think a diversion of funds 
in the amount suggested from our savings 
for capital goods to consumption gobds, 
although undesirable from an economic 
point of view, will be wholly justified to 
meet this apealing need. 

I know that the point is made—and I 
sympathize with it—that veterans ought 
not to be compelled to classify them- 
selves into those who need help and those 
who do not. I wish it might be avoided, 
but as a practical matter, if we cannot 
pay all, I propose that we relieve those 
in distress. 

I feel sure that if the veterans were 
convinced that the Government was do- 
ing all that it prudently and reasonably 
could to relieve their associates who are 
in distress, there would be no applica- 
tions for these funds except from those 
who realy need help. We need not fear 
any failure of the veterans to cooperate 
in the public interest. That is what 
they personify; that demonstration they 
have already made. 

I do not know, Mr. Chairman, how else 
to meet a situation which appeals to our 
hearts and to our sense of justice on the 
one side and which must be curbed by 
the restraint of pruden. and sensible 
judgment on the other, except by some 
such formula as I have proposed. In any 
event, I would make an effort to see that, 
so far as humanly possible, all veterans 
in distress are relieved from it in these 
troublesome and unfortunate times. 

In closing, Mr, Chairman,, may I ven- 
ture to suggest that if some such plan as 
I have proposed can be adopted at all, 
v 


A 


” 


and their great purchasing | 
power could be used to take up our raw} 


Many of| 7 


| pleted. 





Taxes on Tobacco Manufactures 






Comparative Statement of Internal Revenue Receipts From Such Taxes for the Calendar Years 
1929 and 1930, Made Public by the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
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$19,403,235.45 $357,205,753.91 


$358,946,966.14 


$68,002,411.66 $66,404,510.03 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS FROM TOBACCO MANUFACTURES, ETC. 
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Manufactured tobacco and snuff . 
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Total (all sources) 


$44,005,247.70 
240,007,001.13 
73,822,900.27 
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(By calendar year.) 

1925 1926 
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1927 
$23,644,339.87 
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$22,816,533.47 
, 317,833,335.06 


1928 1930 
$19,403,235.45 
358,946,966.14 


66,404,510.03 


1929 
$22,538,139.06 
357,205,753.91 


69,146,185.90 68,002,411.66 


1,220.043.61 1,312,659.21 1,401,643.05 





$387,427,880.85 


$411,016,098.04 $449,058,963.84 


$446,156,354.67 


Note.—The Revenue Act of 1926 reduced the rates of tax on all classes of large cigars and on small cigars, effective Mar. 29, 
1926, and repealed the special tax on manufacturers of cigars, cigarettes and tobacco, effective July 1, 1926. 





Immediate Appropriation of Funds 


For Hospitals Advocated by Gen. Hines 


Veterans’ Needs, Now and in Years to Come, Are Esti- 
mated by Administrator 


Legislation authorizipg an immediate 
appropriation of $10,000,000 for hospital 
construction to take care of veterans was 
advocated by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
before the subcommittee of the House 
Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation, Feb. 4. The chairman of the 
subcommittee, Representative Rogers 
(Rep.), of Lowell, Mass., announced that 
representatives of the various service or- 
ganizations would submit their recom- 
mendations Feb. 5, 


Gen. Hines told the Committee that 
there is need of construction which will 
give 2,797 additional beds to the veterans 
at this time, and that his estimate of the 
needs up to 1935 are for 6,000 additional 
beds at an approximate cost of $17,500,- 
000 when the program for 1935 is com- 
He pointed out that only three 
States, New Hampshire, Rhode Island 
and Delaware, will not have hospitals 
available to the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
Delaware will be the only one without 
a Federal hospital of any sort. 


Locations Are Desired 


To Serve Best Interests 


There is an increasing tendency to con- 
sider State lines in considering plans for 
hospital construction, the Administrator 
said, and this should be discarded so that 
they may be located where they will 


| serve the best interests, 


Mrs. Rogers said the American Medi- 
cal Association is opposed only to the 
increased construction of general medical 
and surgical hospitals for veterans ac- 
cording to information she has received, 
but Representative Rankin (Dem.) of 
Tupelo, Miss., said psychiatrists are op- 
posing the program also. 

“These psychiatrists all over the coun- 
try are getting rich, but I am going to 
make certain that they will not get rich 
from treating the veterans,” Mr. Rankin 
said. 

General Hines said he would not advo- 
cate the sending of veterans to private 
hospitals for treatment as the work, 
though efficient, varies in each hospital 
and the treatment of individuals is not 
uniform, 

There probably will be 3,500,000 vet- 
erans living in 1945, General Hines said, 
and in order to be sure of taking care of 





it should be done quickly. That will do 
two things of prime importance. First, 
it will get the money out to the veter- 
ans promptly, and, second, which is tre- 
mendously important—I can’t overem- 
phasize it—it will relieve the apprehen- 
sion of uncertainty which now exists in 
the security markets. The large shrink- 
age of security values, due to apprehen- 
sion lest there be new issues of bonds 
of enormous amounts, is a serious mat- 
ter in our financial situation, and is re- 
tarding our economic recovery just at 
the time when we were showing the 
first evidence of its beginning. 


. 


_ these ‘men in all instances which may 
; arise in the future, the legislation now | 


: sible. 


$520,000; Waco, Tex., $760,000; Aspinwall, 








passed must be very carefully watched | 
and judiciously considered. ‘There has 
been a steady increase in the number of | 
nonservice connected cases coming to 
the attention of the Bureau, he pointed 
out, within the past few years. 


“Mr. Rankin asked the Administrator | 


how many veterans there are in St. | 
Elizabeth’s Hospital at the present time, | 
and was told there are about 350, who| 
are being removed as rapidly as pos- 
General Hines said these removals | 
are not because they do not receive the 
best of treatment, but because it is de- 
sirable to get them in veterans’ hospitals. 
Mr. Rankin explained he does not think 
the veterans should be sent to this place | 
as it has an entirely different effect 
when a man receives treatment from a 
veterans’ hospital and when he is sent 
to an insance asylum, for he can return to | 
his place in society from the former, but | 
is adjudged an ex-lunatic when return- | 
ing from the latter, regardless of the | 
cure. 

The following hospitals were recom-| 
mended by Gen. Hines and the amount | 
of construction suggested: Bedford, | 
Mass., $280,0000; Canandiagua, N. . 
$280,000; Coatesville, Pa., $560,000; Au- 
gusta, Ga., $220,000; Tuskegee, Ala., 
$280,000; Chillicothe, Ohio, $370,000; St. 
Cloud, Minn., $360,000; Knoxville, Iowa, 


Pa., $600,000; San Francisco, Calif., 
$250,000; South Carolina, $1,300,000; 
Buffalo, N. Y., $1,100,000; Nevada, $625,- | 
600; Wyoming, $750,000; Rutland, Mass., 
$410,000; Boise, Idaho, $250,000; Helena, 
Montana, $330,000; and a special fund 
for construction in the discretion of the 
Administrator, $655,000, 

The subcommitte heard the testimony 
of C. T. Hoverson, of Fargo, N. D., on 
je — a 2 new administration build- 

in that city as proposed in - 
lution (H. J. Res. 450). ye tee 





Citrus Crop in Florida 
May Exceed Estimates 


All indications point to larger citrus- 
crop production in Florida for the 1930-! 
31 season than was evident at the time! 
of the December forecast, due partly to 
fruit sizing larger than was then ex- 
pected, 

The estimated commercial production ; 
of oranges and grapefruit has been re- | 
vised to 24,500,000 boxes, based upon 
recent investigations of the Florida of- 
fice of the Crop Reporting Board, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Of! 
the commercial group oranges are now) 
expected to amount to 14,500,000 boxes | 
and grapefruit 10,000,000 boxes. The 
commercial total is intended as an esti- 
mate of the amount of fruit that will 
move'by rail and boat, including express 
shipments, The total quantity of fruit 
that will eventually be shipped: depends 





f 





to a considerable degree upon the mar- 
ket and upon the grading of the crop. 
_ The total production of oranges is es- 
timated at 16,000,000 boxes and grape- 
fruit 13,000,000 boxes, a total of 29,- 
000,000. The total crop of citrus in- 
cludes the commercial or shipping por- 
tion and also all fruit to be juiced, 
canned, trucked out of the State, or con- 
sumed locally. zZ 
(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 


‘Production of Cigarettes 


Set New Record Last Year 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
In addition to the cigarette collections, 


|taxes on cigars totaled $19,403,200, on 
;manufactured tobacco and snuff, $66,- 
| 404,500, and on cigarette papers and 


tubes, $1,401,500. 
Cigar production, on which taxes were 
paid, totaled 5,889,132,400, a decline of 


| 662,,000,000 cigars from the 1929 produc- 


tion, Snuff production totaled 40,112,663 


| pounds, as against 40,036,914 pounds in 


1929. Manufactured tobacco totaled 
328,765,103 pounds in 1930, as against 


| 377,718,425 pounds during the preceding 


year. 

“Stamp taxes,” according to 
analysis, also were paid during the year 
on 47,895,217 packs of playing cards, a 
decrease of about 4,000,000 packs as com- 
pared with the preceding year. Such 


taxes were paid, in addition, on 311,062,- | 


284 pounds of uncolored oleomargarine, 


'a decrease of 27,000,000 pounds, and on 
10,296,941 pounds of colored oleomarga- | 


rine, a decrease of approximately 4,000,- 
000 pounds. 


, Production of nonbeverage distilled | 


spirits on which taxes were paid ag- 
gregated 7,217,079 gallons, as against 
8,571,259 gallons in 1929. Production 
of spirits or wines totaled 25,984 “recti- 
fied gallons” in 1930, as against 30,690 
in 1929. 

As in past years, 
turned into the Treasury more revenue 
for tobacco products than any other 
taxes. Collections on cigarettes from 
this State amounted to $231,576,900, and 
on manufactured tobacco and snuff, to 
$22,877,000, both figures being increases 
over the preceding year. 

With taxes of $82,042,500, Virginia was 
second in cigarette production. Collec- 
tions in New Jersey were $15,510,500, 
Kentucky $13,160,700, -and California 
$12,708,400, 

With taxes of $5,901,100 Pennsylvania 
led in cigar production. New Jersey 
paid $2,802,800, Florida $2,547,360, New 
York $1,822,200, and Virginia $1,017,100. 


Annual Purchases of Gold 
By Government Described 





[Continued from Page 3.] 
ernment, dental scrap constitutes about 
10 per cent, he said. 

All gold purchases are made on the 
basis of pure gold, which weighs 24 
karats, Mr. Grant declared. The tech- 
nical specification is “1,000 fire,” he 
stated, pointin out that the price of 
pure gold has never varied, being $20.67 
a troy ounce, 

The coinage mints are located at Phila- 
dclphia, Denver and San Francisco. The 
assay offices are at New York, Seattle, 
New Orleans, Boise, Helena, Carson ‘City, 
Ney., and Salt Lake City. aia, 
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Allotted for Park — 
Roads in Virginia 


Secretary Wilbur Agrees to 
Allocate Half Million of 
Sum Available to Park 


Service 


Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur has 
agreed to allocate to Virginia $500,000 
of the $1,500,000 available to the Na- 
tional Park Service under the Emergency 
Public Works Act for the construction of 
roads, the Department of the Interior 
announced in a statement made public 
Feb. 4. 

The action of Mr. Wilbur was in 
acquiescence to the request of Senators 
Swanson (Dem.), and Glass (Dem.), and 
Governor John Garland Pollard, of Vir- 
ginia. 

Funds Used for Roads 

Half of the funds will be used to con- 
struc’; a road through Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park from Panorama to Skyland, 
thence to Rapidan Valley Road. The other 
half will be expended in beginning the 
construction of the Colonial National 
Monument Parkway connecting Yorktown 
and the City of Williamsburg. The 
statement follows in full text: 

At the urgent request of the United 
States Senators for Virginia, Hon. Claude 
A. Swanson and Hon. Carter Glass, fol- 
lowed up by request of Governor John 
Garland Pollard, Secretary of the In- 
terior Wilbur today agreed to allocate 
to drought-stricken Virginia, $500,000 of 
the $1.500,000 appropriated for construc- 
tion of roads and trails in national parks 
and national monuments under the Emer- 
gency Public Works Act for construction 
of roads. 


Connects With Rapidan Road 


Half of these funds will be used for 
building a road through Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park from Panorama to Skyland, 
thence to intersect with the Rapidan Val- 
ley Road. This road would lie in that 
area approved for park purposes by act 
of Congress of May 22, 1926. By legis- 
lative act the Commonwealth of Virginia 
vested in the State Conservation and 
Development Commission the power of - 
eminent domain, with instructions to con- 
demn, acquire, and turn over to the Na- 
tional Government the necessary lands. 

This area covers 500 square miles and 
lies in the Blue Ridge Mountains in the 
counties of Warren, Rappahannock, Mad- 
ison, Page, Greene, Rockingham, Albe- . 
marle and Augusta, a section harder hit 
by the drought than any other in Vir- 
ginia and possibly in the United States. 
The road will develop the most scenic 
section of the Shenandoah National Park 
and open that area to thousands upon 
thousands of visitors. It is believed that 
its construction will assure the early 
completion of the park so that it may 
be turned over in entirety to the Federal 
Government for protection, maintenance, 
and development. 


Relief of Mountain People 


The main purpose of building the high- 
way at this time, however, is to give the 
mountain people in this area an op- 
portunity to work and provide food and 
clothing for themselves and families. As 
many of the local people as can be em- 
ployed will be put to work at the earliest 
possible moment. Construction will be 
under the supervision of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

The other half of the emergency road 
funds allotted to Virginia will be ex- 
pended in beginning construction of the 
Colonial National Monument Parkway 
connecting Yorktown and the City of 
Williamsburg. The parkway is planned 
for construction along the York River. 
It is expected this project will be under 
way during the sesquicentennial cele- 
bration to be held at Yorktown, Oct. 16- 
19. This region also has been badly hit 
by the drought conditions which have 
affected the entire State. When work 
recently was started at Yorktown, clear- 
ing grounds in preparation for the ses- 
quicentennial, over 1,000 men applied 
for work. Funds were available at that 
time for only nine men on clearing work. 





Senate Asks Information 
On Merger of Ship Lines 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
velt Steamship Company and the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Corporation. 

(2) If the Board has been consulted 
concerning this merger and what action 
or attitude the Board took with respect 
thereto. 

(3) If the Board permits any of its 
managing agents directly or indirectly 
to operate foreign-flag lines or vessels 
in competition with lines established and 
operated or sold by the Board. 

(4) What action the Board contem- 
plates taking as a result of this merger. 

(5) Whether any loan has been made 
by the Shipping Board for the construc- 
tion of any ship. now operated by any 
foreign company, or whether any ship 
for the construction of which loans have 
been made has been sold to and is now 
operated by any foreign company. 








Speed up your profits 
for 1931 a2 aaa 


4 A In one week’s time you can cover 
all the new exhibits of 10,000 firms 
—from 22 countries of E and 
Asia—at the Spring Trade Pair in 
Leipzig, Germany. 


4 4 Whether your business i 

new merchandise, semi-finished 
goods, or machinery and ipment, 
a trip to Leipzig will up your 


1931 buying—and profits, 


A « Here are the dates: The Great 
Merchandise Fair, with 7500 exhibi- 
tors, March 1 to 7; the Great Engi- 
neering and Equipment Fair, with 
2500 exhibitors, hb 1 to 11. 

4 4 The trip is pleasant as well as 
profitable, Let us supply details on 
the lines or products in which you 
are interested. Address — Leipzi 
Trade Fair, Inc. Dept. Y-7, 1 
West 42nd Street, New York. 


LEIPZIG 


TRADE FAIRS 


For 700 years 
the world’s greatest 
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Fb Messur es Introduced 7 


~ Tn Various 


Bills Covering 
Industry. 


, and Taxation Among 


State Legislatures 


Banking, Insurance, Labor and 


Proposals 


_ Awaiting Legislative Consideration 


Changes 


: Banking: Finance | 
Ind. H. 76. Transferring to national banks 
the trust powers vested in State institutions 
over by the former. Passed House 


Jan. 28. 
Education ss 
Mass. H. 275. Relative to compulsory mili- 
tary drill in educational institution within 
the Commonwealth. Leave to withdraw. 
Mont. H. 67. Prescribing the oath or 
affirmation to be taken and. subscribed to 
by teachers. Passed House. 
Foods and Drugs : 
Ind. S. 6. Forbidding use of cleomargarine 
in State institutions; regulating and serving 
of same; withdrawn. 
Insurance 
Ind. S. 50. To prevent life insurance 
beneficiaries from breaking terms set forth 
by benefactors. Passed S. Jan. 29. 
Okla. H. 75. To provide life insurance com- 
panies shall invest 75 per cent of legal re- 
serve in Okla. securities. Killed. 


Wyo. H. 21. To prohibit life insurance | 2 


companies and their agents from offering, 
selling, issuing or delivering any stock, bene- 
fit certificates, securities, bonds, advisory 
board contracts, or agreements promising 
returns and profits as an inducement to in- 
surance. Passed House Jan. 26. 

Wyo. H. 23. To amend and reenact sec. 
5266, Wyo. Comp. Stat. 1920, as amended, 
relating to qualification of insurance com- 
panies to do business, Passed House Jan. 28. 

Wyo. H. 26. To amend and reenact sec. 
1, chap. 142, Session Laws 1921, relating to 
duties and powers of Insurande Commis- 
sioner. Passed House Jan. 28. 

Judiciary 

Mass. H. 427. To, make prima facie evi- 
dence of negligence the fact that a railway 
train, motor vehicle, street or trolley car, 
etc., collide with, hit or run into any per- 
son or thing from the rear. Leave to with- 


draw. 
Labor 

Calif. A. J. R. 2. To urge Congress to 
make adequate provision for enforcement 
of immigration laws. Passed H. Jan. 23. 

Ind. H. 114. To limit fees of employment 
agencies to 5 per cent of applicant’s first 
month earnings. Withdrawn. 

Nebr. H. 45. To provide that employes in 
factories, ete., shall have 30 minutes for 
lunch and making it unlawful for employers 
to remain in building during lunch time. 


Passed H. 
Motor Vehicles 
Ind. S. 12. To regulate length, height and 


in Status 


width of trucks with 
Withdrawn. 7 
Ind. S, 20. To provide load and size limits 
for trucks and buses. Withdrawn. 
Okla. S. 14. To repeal the law requiring 


certain exceptions. 


motor vehicles to stop at grade crossings. | 


Passed S, 
Public Utilities 


Ind. S. 23. To amend Public Service Com- | 


mission law to make city or town the rate- 
making unit in valuation and rate cases, 
etc. Passed S. Jan. 28. 

N. H. H. 54. To require purchaser of 
public utility to secure approval of com- 
mission before exercising rights of public 
utility. Withdrawn. 

Social Welfare 

Del. H. 28. To create State old age wel- 
fare commission. Passed H. and S. Jan. 28. 

Ida. H. 5. To establish an old age pen- 
sion system. Became H, 22. 


for certain persons over 65. Passed H. Jan. 


Ind. S. 44. To authorize State Auditor to 
make advance payment of gasoline tax funds 
to counties on Feb. 1 for unemployment re- 
lief. Passed S. Jan. 22. 

Mass. H. 180. To authorize certain rela- 


To next session. 
Taxation 


for such children. 


due taxes. Passed S. Jan. 28 

Kans. H. 46. Repealing tax exemption 
property of colleges and university societies. 
Passed H. 





erty owned by widows, aged persons and 
certain minors. Leave to withdraw. 

Nebr. H. 47. Makes personal taxes payable 
Dee. 1 and June 1. Passed H. 

Okla. H. 32. Exempting fuel used in air- 
planes from gasoline tax. Killed. 

Okla. H. 92. Interest in oil, gas and other 
minerals made taxable. Killed. | 

Dak. Changing motor vehicle 

registration fees. Passed H. and S. 

S. Dak. H. 28. License tax on livestock 
from other States. Passed H. and S 

Trade and Commerce 

Mont. S. 7. To regulate the manner of 

sale of gasoline or like products. Killed. | 
Veterans 

Calif. A. J. R. 1. To memorialize Congress 
to amend the World War Veterans’ Act by 
providing for the cash payment of the sur- | 
render value of adjusted service certificates. 
Enrolled to Governor Jan. 23. 


Bills Introduced 


Banking: Finance 

Mass. H. 545. Comerford. To amend 
the law concerning the investment by sav- 
ings banks in bonds of public utility com- 
panies; Banks and Banking. 

Mass. H. 546. Comerford. To amend 
the law concerning the investment by sav- 
ings banks in bonds of railroad companies; 
Banks and Banking. 

Mass. H. 802. Hearn. Resolve providing 
for an investigation and study by a special 
commission relative to business and bank- 
ing mergers and combines in the Common- 
wealth; Rules. 

Constitution 

Ark. H. J. R. 1. See Government. 

Ark. H. 95. MeCabe. To provide for 
calling a constitutional convention for Oc- 
tober, 1931; Judiciary. 

Ind. S. 81. See Judiciary. 

Kans. S. C. R. 8 Baker, Gray, Arbuth- 
not, Prehn, Scott, Wilkins, Nevitt, Lindsley, 
Ratner, Barrier. Relating to the proposi- 
tion to call a convention to revise, amend 
or change the State constitution; Judiciary. 

Nev. -S. J. R. 4. See Judiciary. 

N. Y¥. S. 162. McNaboe. To add new 
section to State constitution providing 
whenever amendment to Constitution of 
United States is offered for ratification, pro- 
vision shall be made for popular vote; 
Judiciary. 

Utah. S. J. R. 2. 

Wis. H. J. R.17. See Prohibition. 

Crime: Prisons 

Ariz. H. 55. Van Petten. 

bery with firearms or other 


See Prohibition. 


tentiary. 
Ark. H. 110. Dudley. 
session, transportation or sale of machine 
guns; Judiciary. 
Calif. H. 516. 


Bonelli. To prohibit the 


sale and transportation of machine guns; | 


Crime Problems. 
Calif. H. 805. Kline. 
payments and credits to prisoners employed 
in State prisons and reformatories; 
ons and Reformatories. 
Calif. H. 806. Kline. 
management of prison industries, central- 
ized control of sales, etc.; Prisons and Re- 
formatories. 
Calif. H. 897. 


Lyons. To provide for 


the establishment and maintenance of an| 
institution for the confinement of the | 


criminally insane; Hospitals and Asylums. 

Colo. S. 74. Evans. Providing for the 
Payment of reasonable compensation to 
ipeners engaged in profitable labor, etc.; 

inance. 

Colo. S. 115. Kettering. Relating to 
the supervision of parole and to provide for 
the creation of a State Board of Parole, 
ete.; Judiciary. 

Mass. S. 217. 

identification 
Safety. 
Minn. 


To provide for the bet- 
of criminals; 


S. 179 and S. 190. To repeal Ha- 


bitual Criminal Act; Crime and Crime Pre- | 


vention. 


Nebr. H. 167. Putney. To penalize 


manufacture and sale of certain dangerous | 


weapons, to provide for licenses for carry- 
ing firearms, etc. 

N. Y. H. 892. Esmond. 
counties outside of New York City to es- 
tablish bureau of criminal identification; 
Code. 

Ohio. 68. Ackerman. To repeal the 
Indeterminate Sentence Law. 

Pa. H. 162. See Judiciary. 

Tex. S. 92. Hardin. To create crimi- 
nal identification bureau; Criminal Juris- 
prudence, 

‘ash. H. 56. Johnson et al. To pro- 
hibit the carrying of pistols without li- 
cense, provide for the issuance of licenses, 
etc.; Judiciary. 


Ind. H. 191. See Judiciary. 

Kans. S. 9. Ratner. To provide for a 
general direct primary election for the 
purpose of selecting party delegates to na- 
tional conventions, and for the expression 
of ~oters’ choice on candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

Mass. H. 674. Sisson. To provide for 
nomination by conventions of candidates of 
political parties, etc.; Election Laws. 

Mass. H. 833. Wadsworth. To provide 
for preprimary conventions for the nomi- 
nation of candidates for certain State of- 
fices to be voted on at the State primaries; 
Election Laws. 

Minn. S. 169. Lawson. To provide for 
the nonpartisan election of State officers; 

« Elections. 

Mo. H. 98. Damon. To provide for the 

Permanent registration of voters and for 


Ss 


S. 


Elections 


the holding of elections in certain class | 


cities, ete. 

Mo. H. 188. Maxey. To provide a bal- 
lot for presidential electors and a sep- 
arate ballot for all other officers. 

Mo. H. 212. Kirby and Berry. To re- 
peal existing laws relating to registration 
and elections, and to substitute new pro- 
visions therefor. 

Nebr. H. 156. Boelts. To provide for 
the nonpartisan nomination of all State of- 
ficers, except Governor and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, and all county and township officers. 

Utah. §S, 19. Judiciary Committee. Pro- 
viding for the nonpartisan election of 
judges. . 

Government 
Ark. H. J. R. 1, Toney. To amend con- 


Making rob- | 
dangerous | 
weapons or aiding in such robbery a fel-| 
ony punishable by 20 to 40 years in peni-| 


To prohibit pos- | 


Providing for | 
Pris- | 


Relating to the | 


Public | 


To authorize | 


stitution to permit reorganization of State 
government, after vote by people, with cabi- 
net form of government, and with only 
governor, lieutenant governor, and attorney 
general elected by popular vote; Constitu- | 
tional Amendments. 
Insurance 

S. 167. Brewer. To make it un- 
lawful for State insurance commissioner 
to license any bank, trust company or 
other financial institution as agent for any 
insurance company; Insurance. 


Ark. S. 182. Bailey. To regulate fees | 
collected from insurance companies for| 
medical examinations and to authorize State | 
insurance commissioner to employ a super- 
visor of examinations; Insurance. 

Calif. S. 672. Nelson. To provide for 
suspension of certificates of authority of 
insurance companies whose officers refuse 
to answer questions at taking of deposi- 
tions; Judiciary. 

Calif. S. 703. Relative to security for 

unearned premiums of insurance com- 
| panies; Insurance. 
| Calif. §S. 893. Fellom. To provide for 
| securing payment of damages by owners 
|of private automobiles by requiring insur- 
| ance, surety bonds or security deposits; to 
| Substitute the rule of comparative negli- 
gence for contributory negligence in pro- 
ceedings concerning such injuries; to pro- 
| vide for form of policies, classification of 
| risks and application of minimum rating 
law; Motor Vehicles. 

Calif. S. 904. Sharkey. To repeal sec- 
tion 623 of political code relating to bonds 
of insurance companies; Insurance, 

Calif. A, 1295. See Motor Vehicles. 

Calif. A, 1371. Gilmore. To require in- 
| Surers to give security for insurance poli- 
|cies; Insurance. 

Calif. A. 1529. Hornblower. To pro- 
vide for filing of rate schedules and expe- 
| rience plans with insurance commissioner 
by those engaged in writing liability insur- 
ance and to prevent discrimination in rates; 
Insurance. 

Calif. A. 1730. Patterson. Relative to 
powers and duties of insurance commis- 
sioner in liquidation of delinquent insur- 
| ance companies and associations; Insurance. 

Calif. A. 1731. Patterson. Relative to | 
mutual benefit and life associations; Insur- 

ance. 

Calif. A. 1732. Patterson. Relative to 
sale and issuance of securities of companies 
organized to transact insurance business; 
Insurance. 

Calif. A. 1733. Patterson. Relative to 
classes of insurance and requirements per- 
taining thereto; Insurance. 

Conn. S. 319. Hackett. To provide the 
towns may arrange for group insurance for 
employes; Judiciary. 

Conn. S. 320. Devlin. To require insur- 
ance policies to provide for liability where 
automobile is operated with express or 
implied permission of owner; Judiciary. 

Conn. H. 589. Aubrey (by request). 
| To provide for substitution of New York 
standard fire insurance policy form of ap- 
pendix A, General Statutes, Revision of 
| 1930; Insurance. 

Ind. H. 240. McCammon. To provide 

that insolvency of insured shall not release | 
insurance companies from claims resulting 
| from accidents; Insurance. 
Ind. §S. 141. Gottschalk, Holmes. To au- 
| thorize Indiana insurance companies to in- 
|} vest funds in Federal land banks and joint 
stock land banks; Insurance. 

Me. H. 629. Angell. To provide that | 
| contingent liability of members of mutual 
' insurance companies shall not be more than 
an amount equal to cash premium written 
in policy; Mercantile Affairs and Insurance. 
_ Mont. H. 189. Goodwin et al. To pro- 
vide indemnity to persons injured in motor 
vehicle accidents and to establish a St&te 
automobile fund; Public Safety. 

Nebr. H. 233. Spence. To provide for 
compulsory insurance for motor vehicle ep- 
eration, 

_ Nebr. S. 138. Warner. To permit life 
insurance companies to issue policies up to 
$2,500 without medical examination. 

Nebr. S. 141. Warner. To authorize 
State Insurance Department to deduct 10 
per cent from value of lands owned by do- 
mestic insurance companies in determining 
admitted assets. 

Dak. H. 8. Flannigan. To create a 
State unemployment reserve fund for pay- 
ment of benefits to certain unemployed 
workers; State Affairs. 

Okla. H. 148. Jones of Carter. T6 pro- 
vide that life insurance companies may is- 
sue policies without réquiring insured to 
undergo medical examination. 

Pa. H. 77. Dunn. To amend the State 
constitution so as to authorize the general 
assembly to establish and maintain a sys- 
tem for assistance to unemployed persons 
with contributions by employers, or em- 
ployes, or both; Constitutional Amend- 
ments. 

Tenn, S, 411. Larsen. To amend insur- 
ance law so as to prevent corporations 
from acting as insurance agents. 

Tex. H. 229. Justiss et al. To amend 
article 7064 of revised civil statutes of 
1925 relative to occupation tax on insurance 
companies so as to include nonresident mu- 
tual assessment life, health and accident 
insurance companies; Insurance. 
| Tex. H. 230, Justiss et al. To provide 


Ark. 

















Idaho. H. 22. To provide old age pensions | 


tives of motherless children to apply for aid 


Ark. S. 32. Regulating collection of over- | 


Mass. H. 455. Increasing exemption prop-| 
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that statutory provisions applicable to life, 
fire, e, inland, lightning, or tornado 
companies shall, so far as applicable, apply 
to all companies transacting any other kind 
of insurance business: Insurance. 


Tex. H. 231. Justiss et al. To prohibit 
domestic insurance companies from doing 
business in any other State or in Canada, 
without being legally admitted to do so; 
Insurance, 

Tex. H. 232. Justiss et al. To amend 
article 4971 so as to provide that deposit 
of surety companies shall be for benefit 
of Texas holders of company’s obligations; 
Insurance. 


Tex. H. 233. Justiss, et al. To require non- 
resident insurance companies, except those 
required to invest in Texas securities and 
those required to make a special deposit, to 
file bond in sum equal to 25 per cent of Texas 
premiums during preceeding calendar year, 
bond to be not less than $10,000 nor more 
| than $100,000 conditioned that company shall 
pay all lawful, obligations to citizens of 
State; to repeal art. 4925 revised civil 
| statutes 1925; Insurance. 


Tex. H. 257. Anderson. To require annual 
reports of life insurance companies; Insur- 
| ance, 

Tex. H. 271. McCombs, et al. To authorize 

the insurance commission to fix rates of 
compensation of insurance solicitors; In- 
surance, 
Wash. H. 66. Brown. To create a State 
| automobile fund for compensation for deaths 
and injuries in automobile accidents, regard- 
less of liability; Judiciary. 

Wash. S. 51. Houser. To create a State) 
traffic accident fund for payment of com- 
pensation for personal injuries and deaths | 
in automobile accident cases; Industrial In- | 
surance. 

W. Va. S. 65. See Motor Vehicles. 

W. Va. H. 141. See Motor Vehicles. 

Judiciary 
| Del. H. 39. Tschudy. To repeal an act 
| excusing women from jury duty; Revision | 
|of Statutes. 

Ind. S. 81. Proposed amendment to State | 
constitution to permit legislature to pre- | 
scribe qualifications for admission to bar; | 
Constitutional Revision. | 

Ind. H. 191. Stanton. Providing for the 
nonpartisan election of judges; Elections. } 

Towa. S, 45. Rigby. Creating court of | 





‘Wid 


claims to 7 upon claims against State. 

Mass. H. 976, Pratt. To define and limit 
the jurisdiction of courts of equity with re- 
spect to labor er hd Judiciary goes. 

Mo. H. 159, Miller and Hehl. Providing 
for the selection of jurors, the regulation 
and supervision and providing for the pun- 
ishment for violation thereof. 

Mo. H. 189, Maxey. To remove all dis- 
qualifications on account of sex for jury 
service and to qualify female citizens as 
jurors, 

Nebr. H. 175. Mishop. To create a State 
judicial council to recommend changes in 
judicial procedure and practice. 

Nev. S. J. R. 4, Henderson. Proposing to 
amend State constitution to permit verdict 
by three-fourths of jury in all criminal 
cases except those in which penalty may be 
capital punishment or life imprisonment; 
Judiciary, 

N. Y. S, 143-47, Mastick. Relating to the 
qualification of women as jurors; Judiciary. 

N. Y. S. 265, Cilano. To remove exemptions 
for jury service, and providing for the ex- 
cusing of jurors after service, ete,; Judiciary. 
_N. Y. H, 391. Esmond. To remove exemp- 
tions for jury service, and providing for the 
execusing of jurors after service, etc.; 
Judiciary. 

Ohio. H. J. R. 8. Kane. To ‘provide for 
study of inferior courts of Ohio with view to 
devising new code, etc. 

Pa. H. 162. Authorizing the trialvof cer- 
tain criminal cases without a jury, regulat- 


ing such trials, and conferring jurisdiction | 
upon the several courts in such cases; Judi- | 


ciary local. 

Pa. H. 233. Emhardt. 
practice of law, the rendering of legal serv- 
ice or legal advice, the use of the term 
lawyer, attorney-at-law, cuunsel or similar 
ter1. by individuals not members of the 
bar and by corporations, and providing a 
penalty; Judiciary General. 

Utah. S. 19. See Election Laws. 

_W. Va. S. 37. Smith. To create a judi- 
cial council for the continuous study of the 
organization, rules and methods of pro- 


| cedure and practice of the judicial system 


of the State, etc.; Judiciary. 
_W. Va. H. 103. Barnhart. To create a 
judciial council for the continuous study 
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In this series of articles presenting a 


Many Other Factors 


Foreign Trade 


topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Foreign Trade. 


The present series deals with 


By Norman S. Meese 


Assistant Chief, Paper Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


T IS the function of the Paper Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce to assist in 

solving the marketing problems of pro- 
ducers and sellers of paper and paper 
products as well as of several allied 
lines including paper converting ma- 
chinery and printing equipment of all 
kinds. 

The Division was established in 1921, 
particularly to assist the paper indus- 
try, as one of 17 commodity and tech- 
nical groups. It had then and still has 
extensive foreign connections through 
the Department’s Commercial Attaches 
and Trade Commissioners afid also 
through the Department of State by 
means of our Consular representatives 
all over the world. It is sometimes 
not feasible to obtain detailed informa- 
tion regarding specific markets through 
either of these sources alone, and then 
both officers at the post in question 
cooperate and a complete picture is 
made available. 

The rather wide contact of the Divi- 
sion with the industry places it in a 
position to know what is required in 
the way of information covering both 
domestic and foreign markets. Much 
of the material requested for from 
time to time by firms or persons who 
have not previously become acquainted 
with the facilities of the Bureau can 
be furnished from data already at 
hand and kept current through periodi- 
cal correspondence. If the informa- 
tion desired is not already at hand, 
the Division directs an investigation 
of the market for a specified article 
in such countries or territories as the 
inquirer may designate. There are, 
of course, some points upon which the 
Division may not touch for obvious 
reasons; these include the matter of 
cost of production in foreign countries 
and particulars regarding a competi- 
tor’s business activities. 

~ 7 * 

HE commodities with which the 

Paper Division is particularly con- 
cerned are as follows: Pulp wood, 
rags, and other paper stock, pulp of 
all kinds, paper and cardboard, flat 
and roll, boxed writing papers (or 
papeteries), envelopes and envelope 
making machinery, paper boxes and 
cartons, cups and dishes, towels and 
napkins, paper converting machinery 
of all kinds, printing and lithograph- 
ing machinery, engraving and emboss- 
ing machinery, printing and litho- 
graphing inks, composing, binding, and 
press room equipment, type and type 
metal, electrotypes and electrotyping 
equipment and vulcanized fiber. 

In keeping the industry informed 
regarding markets and marketing 
problems concerning these articles, 
the Division cooperates closely with a 
number of trade associations which 
are active in the paper and pulp 
fields. These are the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, the News Print 
Service Bureau (which covers all of 
North America), the Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, the National Paper 
Trade Association, the Paperboard 
Industries Association, the United 
Typothetae of America, and others. 
In connection with this cooperation 
there is a great deal of interdepend- 
ence for information along various 
lines, particularly statistical data. 
The trade associations are in an ad- 
mirable position to obtain statistical 
material not always available through 
official channels and these agencies 
supplement each other to excellent 
advantage. . 

Other problems in which the Divi- 
sion is interested include those involv- 
ing simplification, marketing, trade 
practices, and raw materials. While 
these occasionally touch upon econemic 
problems involving foreign commerce, 
they are largely of domestic nature 
and the Paper Division cooperates 
with the three new domestic commerce 
divisions (Merchandizin Research, 
Domestic Regional, and Marketing 
Service) in their solution. While no 
specific studies along these lines have 
as yet been requested by the industry, 
individual problems involving them 


In the next of this series of articles on “Foreign Trade, 


have been outlined and given the re- 


quired attention. 
a 

MUCH of the current informative 

material which would be of value 
to the industry is made available by 
the Division through a weekly circu- 
lar letter under the title of “Side Runs 
of the Paper Trade.” Included in this 
weekly release are items from various 
sources relative to industrial develop- 
ments and markets abroad. In addi- 
tion. articles of greater length are 
published each week in “Commerce 
Reports.” A considerable volume of 
specific material covering data not of 
general interest is retained for con- 
sultation and answering inquiries from 
manufacturers, exporters, and whole+ 
salers. Over the past few years the 
Division has also published Trade In- 
formation Bulletins covering “markets 
for paper products in South America; 
the West Indies, Africa, Canada, and 
the Far East. Others are to be pub- 
lished as information is received from 
abroad. In addition to the items just 
mentioned, a series of surveys cover- 
ing the paper industry in about 15 
countries was published. These are to 
be revised and the material in them 
brought up to date. 

For firms initiating foreign sales 
for their products, the card index of 
foreign firms known as the ‘World 
Trade Directory” maintained by the 
Commercial Intelligence Division be- 
comes very useful. Much information 
concerning the size, capital, ownership 
and connections of prospective foreign 
customers is made available through 
it. The monthly statistical statements 
of the Division are also of value in 
determining trends in exports, and 
countries of destination of our ex- 
ports. Similar statements covering 
our more imvortant paper and pulp 
imports are also issued. 

* * ~ 


WHILE general information as to 
the commodity items already men- 
tioned are furnished the public at 
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Proceedings of February 4, 1931 


‘ 


oe The Senate ® 


HE Senate convened at noon, Feb, 4, + rejected the nomination of George 


after a recess from the preceding 
day. Senator Couzens (Rep.), ob- 
tained unanimous consent for immedi- 
ate consideration of the Davis bill pro- 
viding for maintenance of wage scales 
on Government contracts on a level 
with local wages, and the bill was 
passed. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
spoke of the conditioys in Congress as 
the end of the short session ap- 
proaches. (Discussion on page 2.) 

Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 
addressed the Senate in defense of 
Gen. Smedley Butler, ordered before a 
court-martial for an attack on Premier 
Mussolini. (Discussion on page 2.) 

The Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 16415). (Dis- 
cussion on page 2.) s 

Senator Heflin spoke on the pending 
examination of Bishop Cannon. . ; 

Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, 
submitted an amendment to the Howell 
District of Columbia prohibition bill 
prohibiting wire tapping or intercep- 
tion of telephonic conversation by any 
| person within the District. The amend- 
ment was ordered tabled. 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Mary- 
land, spoke concerning a pamphlet ad- 
vertising grape concentrate as ~ bever- 
age. 

TT poll motion of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, the Senate went into 
executive session, confirming various 


nominations. 
By a vote of 33 to 40 the Senate 





Otis Smith to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission which had been 
earlier voted for reconsideration. 
(Detailed discussion page 1.) 

By votes of 39 to 35 and 39 to 36 
it confirmed the nominations of Marcel 
Garsattd and Claude L. Draper re- 
specively to be members of the same 
Commission. These also had been 
voted earlier for reconsideration. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
submitted an amended resolution di- 
recting institution of quo warranto 
proceedings to test the right of Mr. 
Smith to his place on the Commission. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, obtained passage of a bill for 
the leasing of Governors Island, 
Mass., to the City of Boston. He also: 
submitted a resolution passed by the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania, de- 
caring the sepse of that body that 

enator James J. Davis, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was “duly, legally and honestly 
elected” to the office of Senator. At 
his request, the resolution "was re- 
ferred to the Nye Committee investi- 
gating campaign expenditures. 

Senators Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, and Ransdell (Dem.), of Loui- 
siana, addressed the Senate in opposi- 
tion to the Walsh motion. (Discus- 
sion on page 1.) 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washing- 
ton from the Appropriations Commit- 
tee reported the legislative appropria- 
tion bill. 

The Senate at 5:40 p. m. recessed in 
executive session until noon Feb. 5. 


© The House of Representatives © 


THE House met at noon, Feb. 4. The 
bill (H. R. 16110) providing appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce and Labor, was sent 
to conference. The bill’ was called 
from the Speaker’s desk by Represent- 
ative Shreve (Rep.), of Erie, Pa., chair- 
man of the subcommittee in charge, 
and on his motion, the Speaker, Rep- 
resentative Longworth (Rep.), of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, appointed as conferees 
Representatives Shreve, Tinkham 
(Rep.), of Boston, Mass.; Ackerman 
(Rep.), of Plainfield, N. d.; Box 
(Dem.), of Jacksonville, Tex.; Oliver 
Dem.), of Tuscaloosa, Ala., and Griffin 
(Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. z. 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La- 
Fayette, Ind., chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, reported the 
first deficiency appropriation bill (H. 
R. 15592), a supply bill to meet urgent 
deficiencies during the present fiscal 
year. ; af 
“ The House then began consideration 
of bills on the Wednesday calendar, 
with the Committee on Indian. Affairs 
having priority in the call. Repre- 
sentative Leavitt (Rep.), of Great 
Falls, Mont., chairman of the Commit- 
tee, called up the Administration meas- 
ure (H. R. 15498) directing the Pres- 
ident, through the Secretary of the 
Interior, to recommend a revision and 
codification of laws affecting the’ 
American Indians for which, as passed 
by the House, $100,000 appropriation 
would be authorized. _ 

The proposed codification of the laws 
relating to Indians was characterized 
as fundamental by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and on the floor of 
the House by Representative Leavitt. 

(Action on Indian measures 1s sum- 


Agriculture 

, in Status: : 
One eas. To amend “Act defining butter, 
‘ ax upon oleomargarine, 
approved gg 

S. Feb. 4, 1931. ; 
Or R. 14256. To amend filled milk act. 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 4, 1931. : 

Appropriation Bills 

Y in Status: 
oe 16110. State, Justice, Commerce and 
Labor Depts. Reptd. to H. Jan. 13. Passed 
H. Jan. 23. Reptd. to S. Jan. 28. Passed S. 
Jan. 30. Sent to conference Feb. 4. 





large, that of a confidential nature is 
reserved for those who are listed on | 
the Bureau’s ‘“Exporters’ Index,” | 
which is confined exclusively to firms 
owned or controlled by citizens of the 
United States. The only requirement | 
for such listing is the filing of an ap- | 
plication furnishing full particulars as 
to ownership, the citizenship of those 
in control, and the products exported. 
A copy of the proper application form 
is obtainable from the Bureau or any | 
of its District and Cooperative Offices. 

One of the most useful publications 
of the Division is its “Glossary of 
Paper Terms and Instructions to Ex- 
porters.” This pamphlet contains, as 
its title indicates, a fairly complete 
list of the terms used in the paper 
trade, with an indication of how these 
are classified for export and also sug- 
gestions to prospective exporters de- 
signed to help them jin expediting 
shipments. This “Glossary” may also 
be had by interested persons, free of 
charge, from the Bureau upon request. 
Plans for a “Polyglot Glossary” in 
five or six languages containing also 
some geographical information are 
now laid and this will be published 
as soon as all the required material 
can be obtained. 

The work of the Division has in- 
creased fairly constantly from year to 
year as indicated by the number of 
services performed. These heve grown 
from 17,518 in 1926 to 34,970 in 1929. 
Complete figures for 1930 are not as 
yet available. Manufacturers of paper, 
lines are informed regularly through 
material published by the Bivision as 
to changes ir economic and trade con- 
ditions abroad which may affect sales. 
It is out of the distribution of ma- 
terial of this kind that inquiries for 
further specific information grows.. 
Information of this kind, when accu-, 
rate and timely, upon various occa- 
sions has prevented losses to American 
firms seeking to enter a specific for- 
eign market when conditions were 
unfavorable. 


” 


to appear in the ° 


issue of Feb. 6, P. W. Barker, Assistant Chief, Rubber Division,"\Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, discusses the func- 
tions of the Division in promoting foxeign trade in rubber goods, 


Change in Status: 


| Bridges 


H. R. 16654. Legislative. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
28, 1931. Pessed H. Jan. 31. Reptd. to Ss. 


Feb. 4. 


| Aviation 
| Bills Introduced: 


S. 6014. Wagner. Public terminal aviation 


field at Governors Is., N. Y.; Military Af- | 


fairs. 


_ R. 14043. To lease Governors Is.. Mass., 
ae Mass. Reptd. to H. Jan. 


eae Ser Passed S. Feb. 4. 


29, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 2 


Bills Introduced: ; 

S. 6018. Shipstead. Miss. River near Hast- 
|ings, Minn.; Commerce. ; 
ms. i Res. 245. Reed (by request). Alle- 
| gheny River in connection with the modifica- 
| tion of Lock and Dam No. 2; Commerce. 
| H. R. 16834. Leavitt. Mo. River near 
| Powersite Crossing, Wilder Ferry, Mont.; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Changes in Status: : 

S. 5545. To amend act for construction of 
memorial bridge across Potomac River. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 4, 1931. F 

Finance: Money: Coinage 
Changes in Status: , 

S. 5677. To authorize medal in commemo- 
ration of anniversary of the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va. Reptd. to 
S. Feb. 4, 1931. 

Fish: Game: Birds 

hanges it Status: 

- H. R. 16480. Protection of: fish by requir- 
ing reports on location of canneries in 
Alaska. Reptd. to H, Feb. 4, 1931. 

Flag: Seal: National Anthem 
Changes in Status: 

HB. 14. To make Star Spengled Banner 
natl. anthem. Passed H. Apr. 21, 1930. Beptd. 
to 8. Feb. 8, 1931. 

Foreign Relations 
Changés in Status: 

H. J. Res. 462. For expenses 
Water Comm., U.S. and Mexico. 
H. Jan. 14, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 2. 
S. Feb. 4. 





of Interngtl. 
ptd. to 
eptd. to 


Indians 
Billa Introduced: 

S. 6011. Frazier (by request). Secy. In- 
terior to purchase land in Calif. for addition 
to Cahuilla Indian Reservation; Indian Af- 
fairs. 

Changes in Statua: , 

S. 1533 (H. R. 5282). To authorize Secy. 
of Interior to extend time for payment of 
charges due on Indian _ irrigation projects. 
Passed S. May 8, 1930. Reptd. to H. Jan. 29, 
1931. Passed H. Feb. 4. 

S. 3165. Conferring jurisdiction upon Ct, 
Claims to hear, consider, and rept. upon 
claim of Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian na- 











marized in calendar changes of status 
on page 6.) 

Representative Hawley (Rep.), of. 
Salem, Oreg., notified members that 
the Ways and Means Committee, of 
which he is chairman, will be glad to 
hear them Feb. 4 and Feb. 5 regarding 
adjusted compensation legislation for 
World War veterans, and if the pre- 
sentation of their views is finished 
then, the Committee will conclude its 
hearings on that subject. 

Representative Crosser (Dem.), of 
Cleveland, Ohio, discussed his bill (H. 
R. 16742) designed to check: damage 
by floods. He said his bill is designed 
particularly to prevent silt from enter- 
ing the channels of navigable streams 
and to prevent flood waters from en- 
tering the Mississippi River from the 
Ohio, Missouri, White, Arkansas, and 
other Midwest streams. It proposes 
that in each State there should be 
developed for educational and demon- 
stration purposes at least one compre- 
hensive project. The bill was not be- 
fore the House. 

Representative Schafer (Rep.), of 
Milwaukee, Wis., spoke on employ- 
ment of “lobbyists” on a Senate in- 
vestigating committee. He said he 
hopes the rules of the House will be 
liberalized so-that any Member of the 
House may reply to character attacks 
by Members of the other House of 
Congress. 

Representative Blanton (Dem.), of 
Abilene, Tex., criticized officials of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, including its gen- 
eral counsel, William Wolff Smith. 

The Committee of the Whole arose 
and at 5:40 p. m. the House adjourned 
until noon Feb. 5. 
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BILLS IN CONGRESS 


New Measures Introduced 


Changes in Status 


tions. Passed S. May 22, 1930. Reptd. to 
H. May 28, 1930. Passed H. Feb. 4, 1931. 

S. 4051. Authorizing Pillager bands of 
Chippewa Indians, residing in Minn., to sub- 
mit claims to. Ct. of Claims. Passed S. Je. 
2, 1930. Reptd. to H. Je. 16, 1930. Passed H. 
Feb. 4, 1931. q 7 

H. R. 8812. To authorize Menominee Tribe 
of Indians to employ general attys. Reptd. 
to H. May 19, 1930. Passed H. Feb. 4, 1931. 

H. R. 10932. For relief of homeless and 
destitute Chippewa Indians in Forest, Lang- 
lade, and Oneida Counties, Wis. Reptd. to 
H. Apr. 17, 4930. Passed H. Jan. 28, 1931. 
Recomtd. Feb. 4. 

H. R. 11281. Payment of $100 to members 
of Menominee Tribe of Indians of Wis. from 
funds on deposit to their credit in U. S. 
Treas. Reptd. to H. Feb. 3, 1931. Passed 
H. Feb. 4. 

H. R. 12835. Use of tribal funds of Indians. 
belonging on Klamath reservation to pa 
for suits pending in Ct. Cls. Reptd. to H. 
Jan. 22, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 4. 

H. R. 15263. To relieve restricted Indians 
of Five Civilized Tribes whose lands are 
required for State, etc., improvements. Reptd. 
to H. Jan. 29, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 4. 

H. R. 15498. To study revision and codi- 
fication of statutes affecting Indians. Reptd. 
to H. Jan. 29, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 4. 

H. R. 15601. Funds for school 


bd. at 


| Poplar, Mont., in extension of high school 


bldg. for Indian children of Fort Peck In- 
dian Reservation. Passed H. Feb. 4, 1931. 

H. R. 16466. To sell certain unused In- 
dian cemetery reserves on Kiowa Indian 
Reservations in Okla.;, funds for purchase 
of burial sites for Wichita, Caddo, and Del. 
Indians. Reptd. to H. Feb. 4, 1931. 

Labor 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5904. Rate of wages for laborers and 
mechanics employed on public bldgs. of U. 
S. and Distr. of Col. Reptd. to S. Feb. 3, 
1931, Passed S. Feb. 4. 

National Defense 
Change in Status: 

S. 1011. To amend National Defense Act 
to give higher rank and pay to bandmasters. 
Reptd. Apr. 14, Passed S. Apr. 17, 1930. 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 4, 1931. 

H. R. 15622, Attendance of Marine Band 
at sesquicenténnial celebration, Yorktown, 
Va., Oct., 1981, Reptd. to H. Feb. 4, 1931. 

Patriotic Associations 
Bills Introduced: 

8. 6023. Copeland. Exempt from taxation 

roperty of Natl. Socy. U. 8. Daughters of 
Peis in Distr. of Col.; District of Columbia. 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5724. Authorizing George Washington 
Bicentennial! Comm. to print and distribute 
addl, sets of writing of Washington. Passéd 
S. Jan. 3, 1931. 

Public Buildings and Grounds 
Changes in Status: 

8. 5757. “Construction of certain public 
buildings, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 25, 1926 (45 Stat. 630), and acts 
amendatory thereof. Reptd. to S. Feb. 4, 
1931, 

H. R. 16703, Acquisition of addtl. land for 
enlarging Capitol Grounds. Reptd., to H. 
Public Health 

Change in Status: 

S, 255. For promotion of health and wel- 

fare of mothers and infants. Reptd. to S. 
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List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Play-making and plays, by 
...and Martha Fleming. 579 p., illus. 
N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 30-32756 

Munthe, Axel M. Memories and vaga- 
ries. 257 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co, 
1930. 30-32764 

Murray, Margaret A. Egyptian sculpture. 
207 p., illus.. Lond., Duckworth, 1930. 

31-26095 


Muzumdar, Haridas T. . . . India’s non-vio- 
lent revolution. 63 p. N. Y., India today 
and tomorrow series, no. 1, 1930. 

30-32629 

Noll, Victor H. Laboratory instruction in 
field of inorganic chemisery. (Teaching 
of science at coll. level, ed. by E. M. 
Freeman ... vol. iii.) 164 p. Minneap- 
olis, Univ. of Minn. press, 1930. 

a 30-32892 

Oliver, Edmund H. ... Winnihg of frontier. 
271 p. Toronto, United church pub. 
house, 1930. 30-32942 

Pach, Walter. ... An hour of art. (One 
hour series.) 158 p. Phila., J. B. Lip- 
pincott co., 1930. 31-26091 

Reid, James. Life of Christ, in woodcuts. 
9 leaves, 71 plates. N. Y., Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1930. 30-33119 


Rockwell, Paul A. American fighters in 
Foreign Legion, 1914-1918. 375 p. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin co., 1930. nam 


Sasloe, Rosa L. Book shop. 28 p. N. 
H. W. Wilson co., 1930. s0-s278, 
83 p. Bos 
30-32759 


Saul, Geo. B. Bronze woman. 
ton, B. Humphries, 1930. 

Seiler, Mrs. Gwendolen (Logan). Princess 
and swineherd, comedy, illus. 1 p. . 
Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 30-32757 

Sergeant York, last of 
240 p. Phil., John Cy 


Skeyhill, Thos. J. 
long hunters. 

Winston co., 1930. 30-32631 
Squire, John C. ... Sunday mornings. 338 
p. Lond., W. Heinemann, 1930. | 30-32763 
Stannard, Jay E. Modern textbook in chem- 
i 376 p., illus. N. Y., Academic book 
co., 1930. 30-32890 
Vroem, Fenwick W. Introduction to Prayer- 
book. 230 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 
f 30-32941 
Wallace, Helen K. Jvnior stewards of Bible, 
96 p. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell co., 1930. 
30-32936 
Webster, Noah. Webster’s New internatl. 
dictionary of English language. W. T. 
Harris, ed. in chief, F. Sturges Allen, gen. 
ed. 2620 p., illus. Springfield, Mass., G. 
& C. Merriam co., 1931. 30-32760 
Whetstone, Lambert F. English history out- 
line for review. (3d ed.) 77 p. Hal- 
lowell, Me., G. P. Milne, 1930. - 30-32632 
Wingfield-Stratford, Esme C. Victorian 
tragedy. 296 p. London, G. Routledge & 
sons, 1930. 30-32633 
Worsfold, Wm. B. France in Tunis and 
Algeria, illus. 256 p. N. Y., Brentano’s 
Itd., 1930. 30-32950 
Young, Frank H. Modern advertising art. 
199 p., illus. N. Y., Covici, Friede, 1930. 
30-33120 


Merrill, John. 


Bancroft, Emery H. Christian theology, 
systematic and Biblical. 351 p. Bible 
School Park, N. Y., Echoes pub. co., 1930, 

30-33233 

Bartholdt, Richard. From steerage to Con- 
gress. 447 p. Phil., Dorrance & co. 
1930. 30-33131 

Carroll, Benajah H. Inspiration of Bible, 
comp. and ed. by J. B. Cranfill. 122 p, 
N. Y., Fleming H. Revell ‘co., 1930. 

30-33235 

Chancellor, Edwin B. Annals of Covent 
Garden and its neighborhood, illus. 288 
p. Lond., Hutchinson & co., 1930. 

30-33222 

Clarke, Chas. ‘C. How to be successful 
hostess, by Charlotte Clarke [pseud.) aed 
Thelma B. Clarke fpseud.] illus. 22% p., 
illus. Boston, Mass., Kennior ¢o., 1980, 

30-33228 

Coolidge, Dane. Navajo Indians, by ... 
and Mary R. Coolidge. 316 p., illus. Bos: 
ton, Houghton Mifflin co., 1930. 30-33128 

Crawford, Finla G. Administration of gaso- 
line tax in U. S. - (Rev. ed.) (Municipal 
administration service, N. Y. Pub. no. 15.) 
35 p. 30-33116 

Cyclopedia of American govt., ed. by’ An- 
drew C. McLaughlin and Albert B. Hart. 
3 v., illus. N. Y., P. Smith, 1930. 

F 30-33117 

Unveiled; autobiography of 
Turkish girl. 320 p. N. Y., I. ash- 
burn, 1930. 31-26044 

Erwin, Geo. B. M. 20 pathways leading to 
judgment. 155 p. Louisville, Ky., Pente- 
costal pub. co., 1930. 30-33238 


Ekrem, Selma. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Australia Pilot—Vol. I, 1930, H. O. No, 
167. Hydrographic Off., U. S. Navy. Dept. 
Price, $1.80. 

Water Borne Passenger Traffic of U. S., for 
f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Rept. No. B. 
R. 157, Ann. Bur. of Research, U. S, 
Shipping Bd. Free. 

Agriculture, Conn.—15th Census of U. S.: 
1930. Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 31-26370 

Guinea Fowl—Farmers’ Bull. No. 1391, U, 
S. Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

[Agr. 24-282] 


State Books and!’ 
. Publications 


information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 

partment in the State given below. — 

Nev.—Ann. rept. of Controller for period 
ended Dec. 31, 1930, submitted to Gov. by 
Ed C. Peterson, Controller. Carson City, 
1931. 

Bienn. Rept. of State Inspector of Mines 
to Gov. for period ended Nov. 30, 1930, 
by A. J. Stinson, Inspector. Carson City, 
1931. 

Me.—i2th rept. of State Auditor for period 
from July 1, 1928-Je. 30, 1930. Submitted 
to Senate and House of Representatives 
of 85th Legis. by Elbert D. Hayford, 
Auditor. Augusta, 1930. 

N. Y.—Standing Coms. of Assembly, 1931, 
Doc. No. 5. Albany, 1931. 

Rules of Senate for 1931 and 1982, 
Doc. No. 6. Albany, 1931. 

Vt.—Bienn. Rept. of Comr. of Industries 
for 2 yrs. ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted 
to Gov. by Clarence R. White, Comr, 
Montpelier, 1930. 

Bienn. Rept. of Comr. of Forestry for 
term ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to 
Gov. by Perry H. Merrill, Comr. Mont- 
pelier, 1930. 

Bienn. Rept. of Purchasing Agent for 
2 yrs. ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to 
General Assembly, by John L, see 
Pyrshosing Agent. ontpelier, 1980. 

Bienn. Rept. of Att. Gen. for 2 yrs, 
ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to Gev, 
and General Assembly by J. Ward Carver, 
Att. Gen. Montpelier, 1930. 


* 


Apr. 9, 1930. Passed S. Jan. 10, 1931. Reptd, 


to H. Feb. 4. 
Public Lands 
Change in Status: 
H. R. 15986. To amend act of May 23, 
1930 (46 Stat. 378). Reptd. to H. Feb, 4, 
Veterans 


1931, 
Feb. 4, 1931, . e 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5571. Delegates to 14th Ann. Conv, of 
French Veterans of the World War. Reptdg 
to S. Feb. 4, 1931. 
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Winter Wheat Crop Is Declared 


Holding Up Well Despite Drought 


Practically Entire Area Eastward From Kan- 
sas and Nebraska Needs Rain, However, 


According to Weather Bureau Survey 


Practically the entire Winter wheat|ward and northwestward. 


area from Kansas and Nebraska east- 
ward is in need of moisture for Winter 
grains, although the crop is holding up 
well as a result of exceedingly mild 
weather in the absence of snow, accord- 
ing to the weekly summary of weather 


and crop conditions throughout the coun- | 


try issued on Feb. 4 by the Weather Bu- 
reau of the Department of Agriculture. 


General Summary 


The week ending Feb. 3 was one of the 
driest and warmest of record for the sea- 
son of year. Temperatures nearly every- 
where were abnormally high and the 
week was rainless in most sections of the 
country, except for considerable snow in 
the Northeast and moderate precipitaion 
in a few other areas. 

Decidely subnormal temperatures pre- 
vailed in the extreme Northeast, includ- 
ing New York and most of New Eng- 
land, with the weekly means from 3 de- 

rees to as much as 7 degrees below nor- 

a]. Some low minima were reported from 
that section, the lpwest being 22 degrees 
below zero at Northfield, Vt., on Feb. 
3. The week was cold also locally in the 
Great Basin, Salt Lake City showing a 
weekly mean temperature 4 degrees be- 
low normal. Elsewhere unusual and re- 
markably warm weather for the season 
prevailed in nearly all sections of the 
country, with the weekly mean tempera- 
tures generally ranging from 6 degrees 
to as much as 34 degrees above normal. 
In much of the upper Mississippi Valley 
the average temperature for the week 
is comparable with the normal for the 
last part of March, while in the north- 
ern Great Plains the warmth corresponds 
to that usually experienced about the 
middle of April. In the central valleys 
freezing temperatures did not extend far- 
ther south than southern Illinois and cen- 
tral Missouri, while at Bismarck, N. Dak., 
the lowest reported for the week was 26 
degrees above zero. In the central and 
west Gulf sections the minima were 50 
degrees to 56 degrees. 

Most of the country was remarkably 
dry. There was moderate to rather 
heavy precipitation in the more north- 
eastern States, largely in the form of 
snow, and extending westward over much 
of the Lake region, and also local areas 
o€ moderate rain in the Southwest, prin- 
cipally in Texas. Otherwise there was a 
general absence of precipitation, except 
very locally. 

Favorable for Farm Work : 

The abnormally’ warm and sunshiny 
weather recently prevailing over the 
principal agricultural sections of the 
country has made remarkably favorable 
conditions for seasonal farm work, espe- 
cially in preparation for Spring plant- 
ings in the southern and central portions 
of the country. Much plowing was ac- 
complished in the South and Southwest, 
and considerable was done in the per- 
sistently dry areas from the Ohio Valley 
eastward. In this latter, while the sub- 
soil is very dry, the top soil is moist 
enough in most sections to permit plow- 
inte. Some land was turned as far north 
as lowa and South Dakota, while the 
planting of potatoes, Spring truck, and 
gardens was begun as far north as Ar- 
kansas. In the Atlantic area“some po- 
tatoes were put in as far north as east- 
ern North Carolina. 

Under the influence of the warmth, 
vegetation advanced rapidly in the more 
southern districts, and there ,.were some 
reports of grass greening and _ buds 
swelling on trees as far north as South 
Dakota and Iowa, while a little corn was 
planted in southern Texas. 

The lack of moisture in large areas, 
especially as relates to the subsoil, con- 
tinues very acute, especially from the 
Mississippi Valley eastward over the 
Ohio and Potomac drainage basins. Many 
complaints of water shortage continue 
from some ‘of these sections, especially 
from the upper Ohio Valley, where wells, 
cisterns, many springs, and most small 
streams are dry in places and farmers 
are forced to haul water from consider- 
able distances. 

There is a good snow cover in much 
of the Northeast, especially in the greater 
part of New York and New England, 
with depths ranging up to three feet in 
some interior sections, while fields are 
well covered in the upper Lake region. 
Elsewhere east of the Rocky Mountains 
the ground is practically free of snow 
and has been for some time past. Fortu- 
nately temperatures have not been low 
enough to materially affect the Winter 
wheat crop under these conditions, but, 
with growth beginning in many places, 
there is danger of harm from possible 
future cold, unless preceded by a blanket 
of snow. 

Winter Wheat Situation 

Small Grains.—Water is still seriously 
spr in the Ohio Valley, while there is 
a more or less general need of moisture 
for Winter grains over practically the 
entire Winter wheat area from Kansas 
and Nebraska eastward. The crop is 
still holding up remarkably well, consid- 
ering the continued absence of snow and 
rain, although the mild weather experi- 
enced thus far has been of material ben- 
efit in the absence of snow. During the 
past week or so the warmth has encour- 
aged Spring plowing, with reports of 
some being done as far north as Mon- 
tana. Preparation of the soil advanced 
rapidly in the Southwest, with some 
Spring oats sown. Winter wheat is 
nearly all bare in the Pacific Northwest 
and is making rapid growth, with a con- 
sequent fear that a sharp drop in tem- 
perature will injure the tender plants. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Livestock were 
generally favored by the mildness of 
the past week, especially in the northern 
Great Plains. Conditions were also 
mostly good in the great western graz- 
ing areas, except for some local lack of 
snow for the range. - 

Ground is being prepared for Spring 
vegetables throughout most of the South, 
with some potatoes and early Spring 
truck being put in north to North Caro- 
lina. Tobacco seed beds are being worked 
generally in the South. The mil 
weather has caused rapid advance o 
fruit trees in the extreme South, with 
some reports of blooming. Citrus fruits 
are excellent, new growth showing in 
Florida. 

January Abnormally Warm 

The month of January was remark- 
able for its extreme warmth and dry- 
ness. For the month as a whole, po 
stantially normal .warmth prevailed in 
the extreme 5s ern portions of the 
country, in the more northeastern States 

nd some far-western districts, with a 

w stations in these areas reporting 
minus departures from normal tempera- 
ture as much as 4 degrees or 5 degrees. 
Elsewhere the month was generally 
warm, and markedly so from the Ohio 
Valley and lower Great Plains north- 








In central|cept the extreme southern part. 
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above, in most immediate Gulf sections 


to the eastward. There was also more 
than the normal amount in south Pa- 
cific districts, in parts of Washington, 
and it. a few restricted localities in the 
more eastern States. Otherwise the falls 
were generally scanty, with large areas 
continuing remarkably dry. In consid- 
erable portions of the lower Missouri 
and immediate Ohio valleys there was 
less than one-fourth the normal amount 
of rain, which condition also prevailed 
in western Tennessee and northern Ar- 
kansas. In fact, practically all central 
valley sections had less than one-half 
the normal, which was also the case 
quite generally in the Great ee ae 

e 


valley sections the temperature aver-|lowest monthly percentages reported 
aged from 4 degrees to as much as 10) from first-order stations were: Hannibal, 


degrees above normal, while in an area 
the Great Lakes and Rocky 
Mountains the monthly means ran as 


between 


high as 15 degrees to 19 degrees above | 
the seasonal average. 


Rainfall for the month was heavy in 
|much of Texas and was normal, 


or 


Mo., 12; St. Louis, Mo., 17; Evansville, 


Ind., 16; Indianapolis, Ind., 17; and Lex- | 


ington, Ky., 19 


There is a notable contrast between the | 
weather experienced in January, 1930,! 


and January, 1931. Last year this month 
was extremely cold in the mid-West and 





Northwest, with the average tempera- 
tures running below normal, comparable 
with the excesses this year. Also in con- 


siderable portions of the central valleys, | 


where precipitation this year ran from 


about a fifth to less than half the normal, | 
last January had from two to three times | 


the normal amount. 


. Winter Dry and Warm 
The weather, since the first of Decem- 


ber, has been, as a general rule, abnor- | 


mally warm and exceedingly dry. For 
these two months the area of most out- 
standing dryness, which is a continua- 
tion of last mo drought, appears from 
the Central-West eastward to the middle 
Atlantic area. In the Ohio Valley first- 
order station reports show precipitation 
for these two months ranged from 14 to 
less than 40 per cent of normal over large 


|sections, and only about half or little 
more than half of normal in much of} 


the middle Atlantic area. The two 
months were the driest of record at 
Lexington, Ky.; Columbus, Ohio; Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Chicago, Peoria, and 
Springfield, Ill.; and St. Louis, Mo., show- 


Bills in 
State Legislatures 


[Continued from Page 6.]} 
of the organization, rules and methods of 
| procedure and practice of the judicial sys- 
| tem of the State, etc.; Judiciary. 
| Labor and Industry 

Ark. S. 24. Kimzey. To avoid undue dis- 
crimination in employment of labor, making 
it unlawful to exclude citizens of Arkansas 
from employment solely on ground of age. 
Passed by Senate. 

Calif. S, 855. Crittenden. To regulate 
hours and employment conditions for child 
labor; Labor and Capital. 

Calif. A. 1329. Miller. Relative to em- 
ployment of children under 16 years of age 
in any street or public place; Judiciary. 
| Calif. A. 1418. Cronin. Relative to spe- 


jing the widespread nature of the ex- 
treme dryness. At St. Louis it was the 
| driest December and January combined 
since records began in 1837, or for nearly 
100 years. 
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cific performance of collective bargaining 
agreements of labor unions and employers; 
Judiciary. ! 

Calif. A. 1450. Cronin, Hornblower. To 
create a State unemployment commission 


edies therefor. 
Senate. 

Calif. A. 1528. Little. To regulate hours 
and employment conditions for child labor; 
Judiciary. 

Ind. S. 147. Kehoe, Holmes. To provide 
that ‘contractors on public works shall not 
be given final payment until wages of 
laborers have been paid; Judiciary. 

Mass. H. 976. See Judiciary. 

Nev. A. 3. McAuliffe. To fix a rate of 
$5 a day for unskilled labor on public 
works; Labor. 

N. Mex. S. 33. Julien. To provide for a 
48-hour week for females employed in cer- 
tain occupations; State and County Affairs. 

N. Dak. H. 88. See Insurance. 

S.C. H. 134. L. H. Hicks. 


Passed by House 


tries; Commerce and Manufacturers. 
Wash. H. 59. Cory. To authorize di- 


Judiciary. 
Weve. 8s. 71. 





Watkins. To regulate 





to study unemployment and to propose rem- | 
and | 
| vehicles caused by transportation of per- 


rector of labor and industry to prosecute | 
actions for collection of wages of employes; | 
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hours of labor of “females in certain es- 
tablishments and occupations; Judiciary. 
“Motor Vehicles 

Calif. S. 7%). Inman.» Relative to sale 
of motor vehicle fuel to persons under 
influence of liquor and authorizing Division 
of Motor Vehicles to pay for damages to 


sons injured in automobile accidents; Mo- 


tor Vehicles. 


Calif. S. 771. Inman. Relative to issu- 
ance, revocation and s:spension of licenses; 
Motor Vehicles. 

Calif. S. 893. See Insurance. 

Calif. S. 900. Sharkey. Relative to use 
operation and equipment of motor vehicles; 
Motor Vehicles. 

Calif. A. 1295. Levey. Relative to the 
showing of financial responsibility @pon 
conviction of certain offenses; Motor Ve- 
hicles. 

Calif. A. 1362. 


Hornblower. To amend 


| the Vehicle Act relative to traffic regulation, 
To regulate | 
hours of labor in textile and other indus- | 


registration of vehicles, drivers’ licenses, 
service of civil process on nonresidents, re- 
porting of accidents, duties of highway pa- 
trol and erection of signs, signals and 
lights; Motor Vehicles. 

Calif. A. 1434. Roland et al. 
to revocation of drivers’ licenses; 
Vehicles. 


Relative 
Motor 


UNSHINE MELLOWS 


Heat Purifies 


LUCKIES are always 
kind to your throat 


Everyone knows that sunshine 
mellows=—that’s why the ‘‘TOASTING” 
process includes the use of the Ultra Violet 
Rays. LUCKY STRIKE—the finest cigarette 
you ever smoked, made of the finest 
tobaccos — the Cream of the Crop —THEN = 


TOASTED.” Everyone knows that heat 


purifies and so “TOASTING” —that extra, 
secret process— removes harmful irritants 
that cause throat irritation and coughing. 


The advice of your physi- 
cian is: Keep out of doors, 
in the open air, breathe 
deeply; take plenty of exer- 
cise in the mellow sunshine, 
and have a periodic check- 
up on the health of your 


TUNE IN= 
TheLuckyStrike 
Dance Orches- 
tra, every Tues- 
day, Thursday 
and Saturday 
evening over 
N. B. C. net- 
works. 


© 1931, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 
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> “It’s toasted” 


Your 


Throat Protection — 


against 


irritation — against cough 
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1 5 ak Owhirs of Diving 


Siinilar Brand 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 


v. 

- West Coast KNITTING MILLS. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. Appl. No. 2503. 

Appeal from decision of the Commis- 
a of Patents. Opposition No. 


EvucGene E. STEveENS (Epwarp D. JoNnES 
and AtBert L. Jacoss of counsel) for 
en ALBERT J. FIHE for appellee. 

Before GRAHAM, Presiding Judge, and 
BLAND, HATFIELD, GARRETT and LEN- 
RooT, Associate Judges; BLAND and 
HATFIELD, JJ., dissenting. 

Opinion, of the Court. 
Jan. 12, 1931 
LenrooT, J.—This is an appeal from 

a decision of the Commissioner of Pat- 

ents affirming a decision of the Examiner 

of Interferences, dismissing an opposition 


filed by appellant against the applica- | 


tion of appellee for registration of a 
trade mark for bathing suits, compris- 
ing a representation of a girl attired 
in.a bathing suit, cap and shoes, about 
to dive from a spring-board into water. 
The notation “Hollywood” appears over 
this representation, which notation, how- 
ever, is disclaimed apart from the mark 
shown. The mark is used by appellee as 
a trade mark for swimming suits. 
Appellant claims prior use upon the 
same kind of goods of a trade mark com- 
prising a girl with arms and limbs ex- 
tended, attired in a bathing suit, cap and 
stockings, appearing to be in the air 
as in the act of diving. Appellant 
further pleads ownership of three regis- 
trations, No. 193298, dated Dec. 23, 1924; 
No. 194451, dated Jan. 27, 1925, and No. 
213637, dated June 1, 1926. In each of 
the marks here under consideration ap- 
proximately one-half of the figure of the 
girl is covered by a swimming suit. 


Similarity Sole 
Question at Issue 


Both parties took testimony and the 
Patent Office tribunals found that ap- 
pellant adopted and had continuously 
used its mark from a date over a year 


its mark. This was conceded upon the 
argument of the case before us. The 
goods upon which the marks are used are 
identical and the only issue before us is 
whether or not the marks of the respec- 
tive parties are confusingly similar within 
the meaning of section 5 of the Trade 
Mark Act of 1905. The Patent Office 
tribunals concurred in finding that they 
are not, and it was upon that ground 
that the opposition was dismissed. 

The Commissioner in his decision af- 
firming the decision of the examiner 
said: 

“The opposer has shown large expendi- 
tures in advertising, the creation of a 


for Same Articlé Held Entitled 
.. \ To Registry; Monopoly Limited to 
| Position of Figure 


“= 


Girl 


Co. v. Graham, 199 Fed. Rep. 412; Ex 
parte American Paint & Color Co., 4 T. 
M. Rep. 40. 


The reason for this rule is that such a 
mark indicates nothing in the nature of 
origin or ownership of the articles to 
which it is affixed. In Elgin National 
Watch Co. v. Illinois Watch Case Co., 


Minerals C] 


Label for Bathing Suits Restricted Under War Act 


Settled by Appeal 


Some Losses Incurred in 
Production of Materials 
Needed for Combat to Be 
Paid by United States 


Four cases involving claims under the 
War Minerals Relief Act of 1919 have 
just been determined by the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, the 





179 U. S. 665, the court, discussing the 
nature of a trade mark, said: 


“The term has been in use from a very 
early date, and, generally speaking, 
means a distinctive mark of authenticity, 
through which the products of particular 
manufacturers or the vendible commodi-.| 
ties of particular merchants may be| 
distinguished from those of others. It| 
may consist in any symbol or in any 
form of words, but as its office is to} 
point out distinctively the origin or | 
ownership of the articles to which it is| 
affixed, it follows that no sign or form, 
of words can be appropriated as a valid 
trade mark, which from the nature of | 
the fact conveyed by its primary mean- | 
ing, others may employ with equal truth, 
and with equal right, for the same pur- 
pose.” 


A representation of the goods them- | 
selves may, however, if incorporated with 
other features of a mark which are suf- 
ficiently arbitrary and distinctive as in 
themselves to indicate origin or owner- 
|ship of the goods to which they are. af- 
fixed, be adopted as a trade mark. 

An illustration of such a mark being 
allowed registration is found in Ex parte 
Cooper Underwear Co., 130 Ms. Dec. 
325, 9 T. M. Rep. 523, where the mark 
consisted of the representation of a| 
woman sitting upon a couch, having a 
wrapper draped in such manner as to 
reveal in part the knitted underwear, 
which she wears, a child, also dressed in 
knitted underwear, Sitting beside her, 





| 
| 
j 
| 
} 
} 
| 


fone foot on the opposite side. 


while another, similarly.clad, stands upon 
The 


| woman is represented as reading from 


a book. The registration was allowed 
for use on woven and knitted underwear 
for men, women and children, and for 
socks. The Commissioner of Patents in| 


| his decision said: 
and a half prior to the earliest date | 
that appellee alleged adoption and use of | 


|clearly unregistrable. 


“If applicant’s picture were merely a 
picture of its underwear, it would be 
But it is an arbi- | 


| trary, artistic arrangement of details in 


|of applicant’s goods.” 


Rights Limited to 


large business in connection with which | 


its mark has been used and, presumably, | 


is in possession of a valuable good will 
as an asset to its business. It being the 
first in the field, doubts, if any exist, in 
accordance with the usual rule, must be 
resolved against the late comer. 

“The specimens showing the actual use 
of the applicant’s mark indicate the bath- 
ing suit to be of a different color from 
that adopted by the opposer. It is in 
evidence, however, that the applicant in 
some instances uses red or orange as the 
color of the bathing suit exhibited in its 
mark. The opposer usually employs red 
as the color of the swimming suit as well 
as the cap and stockings shown upon the 
figure. To this extent, there is some 
similarity in the two marks here under 
consideration. It must be noted that the 
respective representations of the figures 
in the two marks are quite dissimilar. 

“There is nothing in the position of 
the figure of the applicant’s mark which 
suggests the very unusual attitude or 
position of the figure of the opposer’s 
mark. It may be truly said that both 
represent a diving girl but beyond this, 
except as to the color above noted, the 
similarity ends. Unless it can be held 
the opposer is entitled to the broadest 
possible interpretation of its trade mark 
rights in connection with the representa- 
tion of a female figure wearing a bath- 
ing suit and in the act of diving, or even 
in the position preliminary to making 
a dive, opposer can not succeed in the 
instant case. 


which the illustration of the goods is 
only one of many features. The couch, 
the woman reading from a book to the 
two children, convey an idea distinct 
from the underwear, and while any 


| manufacturer is entitled to illustrate his 


underwear garments per se, he is not 
entitled to monopolize the arbitrary 
matter in applicant’s picture, and there 


iis enough of this matter to take this 


mark away from a mere representation 


Posture of Figure | 
In Ex parte Thompson Piano Mfg. Co., 


|130 Ms. Dec. 311, 9 T. M. Rep. 522, a 


illustrating the same upon girls in a|S¢ales in any portion of the country. ! 


“It is in evidence, applicant’s record | 


page 19 and exhibits 7 to 13, that the 
pictorial representation of a girl clad in 
a swimming suit has been used by others 
before either of the instant parties en- 
tered the field. It may be said that such 
a representation could not be appro- 


priated in any event as a trade mark for | 


such goods since such a representation 
would be merely that of the goods them- 
selves in the position in which they are 
ordinarily used and others engaged in 
this same business would have a right 
to so illustrate their goods. 

“These facts, therefore, lead to the con- 
clusion that the differences. between the 
particular representations of the girls 
and their positions are such that con- 
fusion in trade would not be likely. Only 
in a broad sense can both marks be said 
to represent a diving girl since in one 


instance, that of the opposer, the girl is | 


in the air, and in the other instance, 
that of the applicant, the girl is standing 
up upon theend of a plank or board.” 
Appellant contends that the Commis- 
sioner erred in refusing to give a broad 
interpretation of its trade mark rights 
in connection with the representation of 
a female figure wearing a bathing suit 
and in the act of diving, and insists that, 
as it was first in the field to use a diving 


representation of a grand piano and a 
woman standing by the piano polishing | 
the same was granted registration as-a | 
trade mark for furniture polish, the 
Commissioner of Patents holding that | 
there was sufficient arbitrary matter to | 
warrant allowance of the mark. | 

In Ex parte Scholl Mfg. Co., 130 Ms. | 
Dec. 113, 9 T. M. Rep. 321, a mark for | 
arch supports consisting of a perspec- | 
tive view of the underside of a foot sup- | 
ported on a mechanical arch, held in turn 
by a hand, was refused registration upon | 
the ground that it was descriptive. | 

As heretofore observed, the swimming | 
suits appearing upon appellant’s and ap- 
pellee’s marks both cover approximately | 


one-half of the respective figures of the | 


{ations of the Crimora company, the pro- 
}ducing unit. 


;curred from buying and smelting ores, 
}and loaning money to miners were not 


|compensated under the statute. 


claimants being sustained in two deci- 
sions and the Government in the other 
two cases. 

The War Minerals Relief Act, the 
opinions explain, provides for the de- 
termination and payment of losses in- 
curred in the production of manganese, 
chrome, pyrites or tungsten during the 
World War. 

Secretary Is Upheld 

The actions were instituted against 
the Secretary of the Interior after he 
had denied claims made by the interested 
parties. 

In the case brought by the Crimora 
Manganese Corporation and _ United 
Chemical and Industrial Companies, the 
court, by its decision, held that the 
United company could not assert a claim 
for losses incurred in financing the oper- 


The latter company was 
found by the Secretary of the Interior 
to be entitled to the benefits of the law, 
but objected to the amount of loss de- | 
termined. The court upheld the determi- 
nation of the amount by the Secretary, 
stating that it was a question of fact 
upon which his decision was conclusive. 

Relative to the claim of Edward E. 
Marshall, the court ruled that losses in-! 


compensable under the statute, as de- 
termined by the Secretary. 

In the third case, involving the claim 
of the Vindicator Consolidated Gold Min- 
ing Company, the court held, contrary | 
to the Secretary’s ruling, that losses sus- | 
tained in purchasing propery, which be- | 
came valueless after the war, could be| 
In the} 
case involving the claim of the Chestates 
Pyrites & Chemical Corporation, it was 
held that interest paid or agreed to be 
paid by the company on borrowed money& 
expended in producing or preparing to | 
produce pyrites also constitutes a loss 
which, by the terms of the statute, the 
Secretary of the Interior could recog- 
nize and pay. 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


vai ascath aatlanabbadal of trade treaty merchant—Ownership of corporate 
stock— 

A native of Japan who started to' work on a farm when he first entered the 
United States at 15 years of age, but who assiduously devoted himself to ac- 

uiring an education and to fit himself for business life, and who had become the 
doutside sales manager” of a $200,000 corporation importing most of its mer- 
chandise and had acquired stock of such corporation of the value of $5,000, eight 
years later, when he made a temporary visit to Japan, was a trade treaty mer- 
chant on his return to the United States, and the woman to whom he was married 
while in Japan during such visit was entitled to admission as the wife of such a 
merchant, since the ownership of such stock, although not conclusive as to the 
husband’s status as a trade treaty merchant, was a fact to be considered with 
other circumstances such as age, opportunity, ability, ambition, industry, 
frugality, and the like. 

Minamiji v. Carr, District Director, etc.; C. C. A. 9, No. 6084, Jan. 26, 1931. 
Constitutional law—Due process—Service of process by publication—Tax sale 
certificate foreclosure proceedings— : 

A North Carolina statute providing for the foreclosure of tax sales certificates 
does not provide for the. taking of property without due process of law in so far 
as it provides for the service, by publication, of process on persons claiming an 
interest in the land’ other than the person in whose name the land is listed for 
taxation and the wife or husband of such person. 


Orange County v. Jenkins et al.; N. Car. Sup. Ct., No. $42, Jan. 27, 1931, 


Contempt—Conduct constituting—Physician’s refusal to testify until paid com- 
pensation as expert—Workmen’s compensation proceedings— 

An injured employe’s attending physician who was present during compensa- 
tion proceedings before the North Carolina Industrial Commission, and who had 
testified for the employe.on both direct and cross-examination, could not, while 
on the witness stand, refuse to express an opinion as to the cause of the employe’s 
disability, in answer to a question propounded by the chairman of the Commis- 


| sion, until he had received, or was assured that he would receive, compensation 


as an expert, and the chairman, on his continued refusal to answer the question, 
had the power to adjudge him in contempt therefor. 
Hayes, In re.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 329, Jan. 27, 1931. 


Criminal law—Sentences—Suspension—Discharge from probation—Power of 
court to resentence— 

A person whose sentence was suspended and who was put on probation and 
was discharged therefrom by the court at the request of persons other than the 
probation officer, could be arrested,’ after so discharged, at the instance of the 
court and brought before the court and resentenced, notwithstanding a provision 
of the Federal Probation Act for the arrest of the probationer by the probation 
officer “at any time within the probation period,” since another section of the 
act empowers the court to cause the probationer to be arrested “at any time 
after the probation period, but within the maximum period for which the de- 
fendant might originally have been sentenced.” 

Crowder v. Aderhold, Warden; D. C., N. D. Ga., Jan. 12, 1931. 


Customs duties—Entry—Classification—‘“Scientific tubing”—Glass tubing used 
after entry in manufacture of thermometers— 

Glass tubing imported for use in making thermometers was dutiable as 
“scientific * * * tubing” under paragraph 230 of the Tariff Act of 1922, notwith- 
standing the fact that combination with other materials, after importation, was 
necessary to make it capable of its scientific purpose, since at the time of im- 
portation it was intended for, and was dedicated to, a scientific use. 

United States v. Schaeffer & Budenburg Corp.; C. C. P. A., No. C-3345, Jan. 
28, 1931. 


Homicide—Manslaughter—Prosecution of deputy sheriff—Shooting of occupant 
of automobile on driver’s failure to stop—Sufficiency of evidence— : 
Where a State deputy sheriff, with intormation that an automobile of a certain 
description was being used in making a trip to a certain place for a small quantity 
of moonshine whisky for purposes of consumption, stationed himself along the 
road and fired a shot at the car on the refusa] of the driver to stop when com- 
manded to so do, and in so doing killed one of the occupants, the evidence in a 
prosecution for manslaughter, in which the defense was that the deputy sheriff 
was acting in the discharge of his duties in the enforcement of the prohibition 


| law, was sufficient to sustain conviction. 


Wage Scale Measure 


Is Passed by Senate 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ernment is now powerless to stop, has | 
resulted in a very unhealthy situation. 
Local artisans and mechanics, many of | 
whom are family men owning their own | 


|homes, and whose standards of living | 


have long been adjusted to local wage | 
scales, can not hope to compete with this | 
migratory labor. Not only are local | 
workmen affected, but qualified contrac- | 
tors residing and doing business in the | 
section of the country to which Federal | 
buildings are allocated find it impossible 
to compete with the outside contractors, | 
who base their estimates for labor upon 
the low wages they can pay to unat-| 
tached, migratory workmen imported 
from a distance and for whom the con- 
tractors have in some cases provided | 
housing facilities and food in flimsy, | 
temporary quarters adjacent to the proj- | 
ect under construction. 

“This legislation will provide a more | 
equable distribution of employment, es-| 
pecially in the present time of depres-| 
sion, and will generally benefit the coun-| 
try at large by requiring that those who | 
have been awarded public building con-| 


girls. We think it is clear that the only! tracts pay their employes wages com- 
ground upon which either is registrable is | parable to the prevailing wage scales in| 
that it has such distinctive elements that the community where they are employes. | 
its registration does not in fact preclude | This measure does not require the| 
others manufacturing similar goods from | Government to establish any new wage | 
diving, swimming or any other general | It merely gives the Government the| 
position in which a girl clad in a swim- | POWer to require its contractors. to pay 
ming suit would ordinarily be seen; the | their employes the prevailing wage| 
only limitation upon such manufacturer | Scales in the vicinity of the building] 
would be that he would have no right to| Projects. This is only fair and just to| 
illustrate swimming suits made by him|the employes, the contractors, and the 
upon the figure of a girl, employing in| Government alike. It gives a square| 
such representation arbitrary features | deal to all.” | 
which had theretofore been adopted by | ~~~ | 
another as a trade mark, or so closely | the mind of the public and will deceive 
resembling the same as to cause con-| purchasers. If the trade mark of appel- 
fusion in the.mind of the public. |lant is invalid, it ought to have been 

We hold, therefore, that appellant’s | registered, and of course the same ap- 


trade mark rights are limited to the} 
figure of a girl in substantially the posi- 
tion shown in its registered mark, and | 
not to the figure of a diving girl gen- | 
erally. 

We think that the representation of a 
diving girl wearing a swimming suit is} 
generic in character, and the registration 
of such a representation as a trade mark | 
cannot exclude others from using any 
representation of a diving girl wearing a | 
swimming suit, but only from using the | 
representation of a diving girl in sub- | 
stantially the same position and posture 
as that shown by its mark. The test} 
of similarity producing confusion is, 
therefore, not whether the two marks} 
represent diving girls, but whether the 
| appearance or position which gives to 
appellant’s mark its exclusive right has 
been so nearly simulated by appellee in 
|its mark as to be likely to cause con- 
fusion or mistake in the mind of the pub- 
|liec or to deceive purchasers. 


'Trade Confusion Noted . 


In Dissenting Opinion 

Applying this test to the ‘two marks if 
| issue, we are clear that the resemblance 
is not such as to prevent registration of 


| protection afforded to appellant for his 


| as if about to spring or dive into water.” 


plies to appellee’s trade mark which so 
nearly resembles it. 

Furthermore, if the reasoning em- 
ployed by the majority as to the scope of 


trade mark is conceded and if its validity 
is conceded, I would have t6 differ with 
the majority in the conclusion that “no! 
purchaser would confuse the posture of | 
a girl with arms and limbs extended, as | 
in the act of diving through the air, | 
with the posture of a girl standing on a 
diving board with her arms held back | 


The ordinary purchaser of bathing suits, 
seeing a diving girl, clad in a bathing | 
suit, in the act of diving, would hardly 
study the exact posture of the diving 
girl and compare it with the posture of 
another similar diving girl. 

The effect of the majority holding will 
probably be that trade marks of many 
different kinds, representing diving girls, 
in bathing suits, in slightly different pos- 
tures, will be registered, resulting in con- | 
ditions which Congress sought to pre- 
vent. 

HATFIELD, J., concurs in the dissenting 
opinion. 


girl as a trade mark for swimming suits, | appellee’s mark. We think no purchaser 


State of South Dakota v. Butte; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 6745, Jan. 30, 1931. 


Insurance—Theft insurance—Effect of setting diamond covered by policy with 
other diamond excepted from policy because covered by other insurance— 

A residence theft policy covering Jewelry and precious stones except where 
“separately valued in or specifically insured under the policy of any other in- 
surer” entitled the insured to recover for the loss of a ring set with two diamonds 
stolen from the insurer’s residence, although one of the diamonds before set in 
the ring had been insured as a “diamond solitaire” under another policy, since 
the insurer did not lose the benefit of the insurance on the other diamond by 
setting in thee ring with the diamond covered by the other policy. 

Shor et al. v. Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp.; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 279, Jan. 
26, 1931. 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Contributory negligence of person in road—Injuries 


| caused by bus— 


A person who was standing by an automobile parked along the side of a road 
as a bus approached, and who jumped upon the running board of the automobile 
in an effort to avoid being struck by the bus and while on the running board was 
hit by the bus when it passed the automobile, was not guilty of contributory 
negligence as a matter of law. 

Consolidated Coach Corp. v. Phillips; Ky. Ct. Appls., Jan. 30, 1931. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Banks—Depository bonds—Exetution by bank participating in depositor’s guar- 
antee fund—Validity of bond— 

A bond given by a Kansas bank to secure county funds deposited therein, re- 
quired by the county in violation of a Kansas statute which provided that banks 
participating in the bank depositor’s guaranty fund should not be required to 
execute such bonds, was void and not enforceable on the insolvency of the bank. 
—Board of County Commissioners of County of Bourbon v. Miller et al. (Kans. 
Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 3719, Feb. 5, 1931. 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Representation of 
article— 

Mere representation of merchandise on which trade mark is used cannot be 
adopted as a trade mark, but a representation of the goods themselves may, 
if incorporated with other features of a mark which are sufficiently arbitrary 
and distinctive as in themselves to indicate origin or ownership, be adopted as 
a trade mark.—Jantzen Knitting Mills v. West Coast Knitting Mills. (C. C. 
P. A.) —V U. S. Daily, 3718, Feb. 5, 1931. 


Teale marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Representation of 
article— 

Representation of diving girl in swimming suit is generic in character, and 
therefore registration of such representation as a trade mark for swimming 
suits cannot exclude others from using any representation of girl wearing swim- 
ming suit, but only from using girl in substantially the same position and 
posture as in the registered mark.—Jantzen Knitting Mills v. West Coast 
Knitting Mills. (C. C. P. A.)—V U.S. Daily, 3718, Feb. 5, 1931. 

Trade marks—Identity and similarity—Words and symbols— 

Representation of girl attired in bathing suit, cap and shoes, about to dive 
from spring board intg water, below word “Hollywood,” which is disclaimed, 
held not deceptively similar to representation of girl with arms and limbs ex- 
tended, attired in bathing suit, cap and stockings, appearing to be in the air in 
act of diving, both marks being used on swimming suits.—Jantzen Knitting Mills 
v. West Coast Knitting Mills. (C. C. P. A.)—V U. 8. Daily, 3718, Feb. 5, 1931. 


Calendars of the 
Court of Claims of the United States 








it is entitled to the exclusive use of such | would confuse the posture of a giri with 
representation as a trade mark for such |arms and limbs extended, as in the act 
If appellant is correct in | of diving through the air, with the pos- 
this contention, the decision of the Pat- | ture of a girl standing on a diving board 


merchandise. 


ent Office should be reversed. 
Right to Monopoly 
Of Figure Refused 


The first question, therefore, is whether 
appellant is, as a matter, of law, en- 


titled to the broad interpretation which | 


it claims for its trade mark. It will be 


observed that its trade mark consists of | 


the figure of a girl in the posture here- 
tofore stated, clad only in a swimming 
suit, with cap and stockings. Appellant 
concedes that appellee has the right to 
adopt as a trade mark the figure of a 
girl upon which to illustrate its swim- 
ming suits, but contends that no figure 
of a diving girl can be lawfully so used 
because of its prior rights to the ex- 
clusive use of such figure. 

We do not think that appellant has a 
right to monopolize the figure of a diving 
girl clad in a swimming suit. It is a 
well settled principle of trade mark law 
that a mere representation of the mer- 
chandise on which the mark is used can- 
not be adopted as a trade mark. Bristol 
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Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


| with her arms held back as if about to | 
spring or dive into water. We may add 
that the diving board adds further dis- 


|tinctiveness to appellee’s mark. Feb. 4, 1931 


The February calendars of the Court 
of Claims of the United States have been 
made available at the clerk’s office. The 
court will resume its session on Feb. 9. 
The trial calendar follows: 

E-427. The Blackfeet and other tribes of 
Indians. 

F-203. Helvetia Milk Condensing Co, (On 


endared by court.) 
357. Whitney Bodden 
(Calendared by court.) 

H-494. Crawford Mfg. Co., Inc. 
dared by court.) 

J-125. William Harris & Company. (Cal- 
endared by court.) 

J-139, Thomas Auto Top Company. (Cal- 
endared by court.) 


Shipping Co. 
(Calen- 


The decision of the Commissioner of 
Patents is affirmed. | 

BLAND, J., dissenting: I cannot agree | 
either in the conclusion reached or the 
|reasoning employed in the decision of 
the majority, for the reason, chiefly, that 
it permits the registration of appellee’s 
trade mark, when, to me, it is obvious 
that confusion, within the meaning of 
the trade mark statute, will result. The 
opinion of the majority seems to rest 
chiefly upon the rights existing between 
the parties and takes no consideration 
of the public’s rights with reference to 
confusion. 

If the divine girl trade mark of ap- 
pellant is a valid one and entitled to reg- 
istration, it would seem that appellee’s 
trade mark should not be registered for | 
use on goods of the same descriptive 
properties, since the trade marks so 
nearly resemble each other as to be 
likely to cause confusion or mistake in 








Present: Presiding Judge William J. | 
Graham and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


Customs 

No. 3371. Lamont, Corliss & Co. et al. 
v. United States. Stearic acid. Argued by 
Mr. B. A. Levett, for appellant, and by Mr. 
Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney 
General, for appellee, and by Mr. Jesse P. 
Crawford, amicus curiae. 

No. 3340. Universal Mercantile Co. et 
al. v. United States. Angostura bitters. Ar- 
gued by Mr. Martin T. Baldwin, for appel- 
lant, and by Mr. Ralph Folks, for appellee. | 

No. 3374. United States v. Marshall Field 
& Co. Lace articles—embroidered net cur- | 
tains. Argued by Mr. Charles D. Lawrence, | 
Assistant Attorney General, for appellant, | 
and submitted on brief by appellee. | 

No. 3389. Wilbur-Ellis Co. et al. v.| 
United States. Fish oil cake meal—ferti- | 
lizer. Argued by Mr. Martin T. Baldwin, 
for appellant, and by Mr. Ralph Folks, for 
appellee. 





}) 


J-548. Swayne Edward Palmer. 

E-612. John M. Enright and Andrew 
Fletcher Jr., as receivers of & A. 
Fletcher Co. (Remanded for further argu- 
ment.) 

D-503. Charles Algernon Parsons et al. 
(Calendared by court.) 

J-667. H. T. McKenney et al. (Calen- 
dared by court.) 

J-281. Philip Mangone Co., Inc. (Calen- 

(Calen- 
(Calen- 


new trial by plaintiff.) 
E-588. The Highland Milk Condensing Co. 
(On new trial by plaintiff.) 
K-433. Chicago, Burlington 
Railroad Company. 
K-543, William E. Findeisen. 
F-368. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. Co. 
H-289. Martin M. Philipsborn. 
K-362. Elias R. Beadle. 
K-87. Bulger Block Coal Company. 
D-388. Robert Esnault-Pelterie. 
Cong. 17336. William Wrigley Jr., Co. 
K-69. Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Co. 
K-148. The Texas & Pacific Railway Co. 
J-62. Madeira Yosemite Big Tree Auto Co. 
and Yosemite Stage & Turnpike Co, endared by court.) 
H-14. Bowring & Company. H-281. Northern Pacific R. R. Co. (Cal- 
& 


& Quincy 


dared by court.) 

J-366. E. J. Cross Company. 
dared by court.) 

J-541. J. H. Neil Creamery Co. 
dared by court.) 

K-548. Wausau Lumber Company. (Cal- 


J-580. Lewis A. Crossett Company. }endared by court.) 

H-259. Vuleanite Portland Cement Co.,| K-197. Chicago Junction 
Ine | Union Stock Yards Co. et al, 

K-363. R. L, Montague. (Calendared by 
court.) , 

L-140, 
court.) 


L-141, Raphael 


Railways 


4-614, Joseph Tetley & Company, a corp. 

J-597. Continental Tie & Lumber Com- 
pany. 

K-250. Bernard Smith, 

E-619. Lincoln Realty Company. 


George Bunyan. (Calendared by 


(Cal- Lema. (Calendared by 
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Recovery Is Denied on Bank Bond 


For Deposits by Counties in Kansas 


ev Without COMMENT RY THE Uniten States DAILY 


A 


Court Holds Contract for Security Violated 
State Law Applying to Banks Under 
Depositors’ Guaranty Fund 


State of Kansas: Topeka. 


BoarD oF CouNTY COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
CoUNTY OF BOURBON 


Vv. 
J. G. MILLER ET AL. 
Kansas Supreme Court. 
No, 29597. 
Appeal from Bourbon District Court. 
A. KEENE for appellants; Fred W. 
Bay ess for appellee. 


Opinion of the Court. 


Jan. 10, 1931 

Dawson, J.—This was an action on a 
bond given by defendants to secure 
county deposits in the Midwest State 
Bank of Fort Scott. The bank failed, 
and county funds amounting to $48,- 
543.55 were not forthcoming on lawful 
demand. Since the bank failure, how- 
ever, the county has received $12,149.60 
in dividends, which reduced the alleged 
liability of defendants to $39,243.23 with 
interest, for which sum plaintiff prayed 
judgment. 


Bond Was Given to 


Secure County Deposis 


The terms of the bond sued on read: 

Whereas, The Midwest State Bank of Fort 
Scott, Kans., a Kansas corporation, de- 
sires to be a county depository for the 
fund of Bourbon County, Kans.; and 

Whereas, The Midwest State Bank de- 
sires to protect Bourbon County, Kans., 
against loss occasioned by depositing 
county money in said bank; 

Now, we, the undersigned, hereby bind 
ourselves to Bourbon County, Kans., in 
the sum of eighty thousand ($80,000) dol- 
lars. 

The condition of the above bond is that 
the said Midwest State Bank shall promptly 
pay, on the draft of the Treasurer of said 
County, any or all money deposited in said 
bank by said County from time to time, 
and if the said Midwest State Bank shall 
so pay them this bond shall be void: other- 
wise to remain in full force and effect. 


We, the undersigned, hereby agree to 
protect and hold harmless Bourbon County, 
Kans., as. against loss occasioned by the 
depositing of said County money is said 
bank. 

Witness our hands this 10th day of De- 
cember, 1926. 


MIDWEST STATE BANR, 

By J. G. Miller, President; J. G. Miller, 
W. C. Perry, Ada Lee Miller, J. W. Montee. 

Attest: A. C. Bean, Cashier. 

(Seal.) 

Indorsed on back as follows: Approved 
Board of, Co. Com., By Henry Drum, 
Chairman. 

In their answer defendants admitted 
the execution of the bond and other mat- 
ters of no present concern, but alleged 
that at the time the bond was given the 
Midwest State Bank was a participant 
in the bank depositors’ guaranty fund of 
the State of Kansas, and that the county 
funds were protected by that fund, and— 

“These defendants each further al- 
leges that the said plaintiff required from 
the said The Midwest State Bank of Fort 
Scott, Kan., and from these defendants 
the said bond, a copy of which is attached 
to plaintiff’s amended petition and the 
said plaintiff would not permit funds of 
Bourbon County, Kans., to remain on de- 
posit in the said The Midwest State Bank 
of Fort Scott, Kans., or to be thereafter 
deposited in said bank unless the said 
bank executed and delivered to said plain- 
tiff the said bond sued on in this action.” 

Defendants concluded with a plea that 
the bond sued on was without consider- 
ation, and made and executed in viola- 
tion of statute, and therefore void and 
not binding on defendants. 


Plaintiff's Motion 


On Answer Sustained 
Plaintiff’s motion for judgment on this 
answer was sustained, and defendants 


appeal. 
The statute relied on by defendants 


was enacted at a time when legislative | 


confidence in the efficacy of the bank 


guaranty law was little less than sub-} 


lime. It reads: 
9-216. That all officers in this State hav- 


ing the custody of county, township, city | 


or school funds, or who may be charged 
by law with the duty of requiring specific 
bonds for the security of such funds, when 
deposited in banks or trust companies of 
this State, shall not require such bonds 
from banks or trust companies participat- 
ing in the bank depositors’ guaranty fund 
of the State of Kanses, or from banks or 
trust companies whose entire deposits are 
guaranteed by a bond of indemnity issued 
by any surety company authorized by the 
insurance commissioner of this State, 
whenever such funds are protected by such 


Judicial Council Proposed 
For West Virginia Study 


State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, Feb. 4. 


Bills have been introduced in the State 
Legislature proposiny the creation of 
both a judicial council “for the study of 
the organization, rules and methods of 
procedure of the judicial system of the 
State” and a commission on uniform 
State laws. 

The judicial council would be com- 
posed of one judge of the Supreme Court, 
three circuit judges, four lawyers and 
one instructor in law. It would survey 
the condition of business in the courts 
“with a view of improving the admin- 
istration of justice.” 

The formation of the commission on 
uniform State laws is proposed “to pro- 
mote the uniformity of laws.” Both bills 
were introduced by Senator B. Smith, of 
Hamlin, at the request of the West Vir- 
#inia Bar Association. 


court.) , 
L-142. Joshua 
court.) 
L-143. Charles J. Richardson. 
dared by court.) 
L-144. William Rummeyer. (Calendared 
by court. 
L-145. 


ourt.) 

L-146. Richard Tomlinson. (Calendared 
by court.) 

L-147. William L. Weigle. (Calendared 
by court.) 

L-148, Eugene (Calen- 
dared by court.) 

L-149. Tom William. 
court.) 

L-165. Enos L. Warren, 
dared by court.) 

K-253. Douglas H. Sprunt. 
by court.) 

K-109, Sackett & Wilhelms. 

The law calendar follows: 

L-203. Knollwood Club. (Demurrer.) 

L-262. The Seminole Nation. (Defend- 
ant’s motion to dismiss.) 

L-263. The Creek; Nation. 
motion to dismiss.) 

L-130. Dawnic Steamship Corporation. 
(Demurrer to amended petition.) 

L-494. York Bank Instrument Co, (De- 
murrer,) 

B-449. The Indian of the Fort Berthold 
Indian Reservation, etc. 
torneys’ fees.) 


Parris. (Calendared by 


(Calen- 


) 
Stephen Rose. (Calendared by 
¢ 


M. Wilkinson. 
(Calendared by 
(Calen- 
(Calendared 


admr. 


(Defendant's 


{ 





|sequently no action can be maintain 





guaranty fund or surety company bond of 
indemnity. (L. 1915, ch. 90, sec. 1; Mar. 2.) 

9-217. Any officer violating any of the 
provisions of section 1 of this act, upon 
complaint made by any person interested 
to the county attorney of the county in 
which such officer has his office or resides, 
shall be removed from his office, and it is 
made the duty of such county attorney to 
forthwith commence and prosecute an ac- 
tion in the district court of his county 
for his removal, and upon conviction 
thereof such court shall, by its decree, re- 
move such officer from his office and declare 
said office vacant.” (L. 1915, ch. 90, sec. 2; 
Mar. 2.) 

Defendants stress the allegation of 
their answer which averred that plaintiff 
required the bank and these bondsmen 
to give the bond sued on; that they had 
no choice but to give it if the county 
funds were to be permitted to remain 
on deposit; and that the motion for 
judgment, being the equivalent of a de- 
murrer, conceded the truth of that al. 
legation. 4 

Defendants invoke the ancient maxim, 
Ex pacto illicito non oritur actio—fro 
an illegal contract no action arises. They 
cite a wealth of Kansas cases in which 
defendants’ counsel seem to discover a 
controlling analogy to the case at bar. 
In Masorv. McLeod, 57 Kan. 105, 45 Pac. 
76, which was an action to recover on a 
written obligation concerning the sale 
and exchange of a patent right which did 
not recite that it had been “given for a 
patent right” and where the vendor had 
not filed a copy of his letters patent 
with the clerk of the court as required 
by statute, it was declared: 

“The general rule that courts will not 
enforce contracts prohibited by statute, 
or allow the recovery of money or prop- 
erty paid or delivered in pursuance of 
them, does not apply to vendees of pat- 
ent rights, for whose protection the stat- 
ute was enacted.” (Syl., sec. 3.) 


Contract Illegal Where 
Statute Is Specific 


In Pinney v. Bank, 68 Kan. 223, 75 
Pac. 119, it was said: 

“Where a statute expressly provides 
that a violation thereof shall be a mis- 
demeanor, a contract made in direct vio- 
lation of the same is illegal and there 
can be no recovery thereon, although 
such statute does not in express terms 
prohibit the contract or pronounce it 
void.” (Syl., sec. 2.) 


In a similar case, Ridgway v. Wetter- ~ 


ae 96 Kan. 736, 153 Pac. 490, it was 
said: 

“No recovery can be had on quantum 
meruit for services rendered under con- 
tract prohibited by _ statute.” (Syl., 
par. 1.) 

In Morris v. Fireman’s Ins. Co., 121 
Kan. 482, 247 Pac. 852, the defense to an 
action on a policy of insurance against 
theft which covered a stolen automobile, 
it was held that as the plaintiff had ob- 
tained the automobile. in sheer disregard 
of the statute regulating the sale of sec- 
ondhand automobiles the insurance cif, 
tract could not be enforced. 


Treasurer Personally 
Responsible for Funds 


In School District v. Roanoke State 
Bank, 126 Kans. 122, 267 Pac. 35, it 
was held that where a school district 
treasurer deposited the district’s funds 
in a bank and exacted a bond in favor 
of the district for their return, and the 
bank failed, and where such deposit was 
unauthorized by law and the treasurer 
was personally responsible for the funds, 
and the district had a statutory action 
against him for their recovery, it is held 
that the cause of action attempted to 
be stated by the school district and by 
its treasurer, as plaintiffs, against the 
obligators on the lea given by the in- 
solvent bank was subject to demurrer 
and the trial court’s ruling thereon was 
correct. 

The case of Ewing v. Halsey, 127 
Kans. 86, 272 Pac. 187, also cited by 
defendants, was an action for breach 
of a contract to conduct an exhibition 
circus of airplanes on Sunday, where 
the receipts for admissions to the circus 
constituted the consideration. This 
court held that no action for damages 
would lie for breach of a contract which 
required the defendant to violate a penal 
statute to perform it. 

In 12 L. R. A., n..s. 575-623, is an 


| exhaustive note which collects the lead- 


ing cases on this general subject—hun- 
dreds of them—all to the effect that 
every contract made in violation of law 
is void, that no action to enforce a con- 
tract made in violation of a statute can 
be maintained. 

A diligent search of the law books 
discloses nothing to qualify this genera] 
rule. The nearest approach to it tit 
we have been able to discover is our 
own early case of Bemis v. Becker and 
others, 1 Kans. 226, 250, where the va- 
lidity of a certificate for a share in a 
drawing of town lots in Wyandotte City 
was in question. 


Statute Provides That 
Plat Be Recorded 


The statute governing such matters 
provided that before any such drawing 
should be undertaken a plat of the pro- 
posed townsite with appropriate details 
should be recorded in the office of the 
register of deeds. In that case that for- 
av had been disregarded. This court 
Sald: 

“Contracts in contravention of a stat- 
ute are not to be held void unless the 
court, from an examination of the stat- 
ute, shall judge such to have been the 
intent of the Legislature, though such 
intent will be presumed, unless the con- 
trary can be fairly inferred.” (Syl, 
par. 9.) ; 

At the time the statute relied on by 
defendants was enacted there could not 
be two opinions about the legislative 
intent, or about the public policy which 
lay behind its enactment. The Bank 
Guaranty Act at that time had become 
a political fetich, and to doubt. its effi- 
cacy to carry the banks through any 
sort of financial stress was little short 
of heresy. 

The courts Kad no part in that curious 
chapter of the State’s history except to 
affirm and uphold the power of the Leg- 
islature to enact such legislation. ft 
is now our duty to uphold the comple- 
mentary features of that statute invoked 
by the defendants. ‘The bond sued on 
was given in violation of its terms, con- 
thereon, ‘ 


e 
The judgment of the district ih 
reversed and the cause remanded, with 
instructions to set aside its ruling on 
the demurrer and to enter judgment for 


(Petition for at- | defendants. 


SMITH, J., not participating. 


s 
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Counties Denied Right to Tax 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


In Montana Held | Farms Held by Credit Bureau 
Unconstitutional Status of Phopeity Acquired by Minnesota Through Fore- 


closure Proceedings on Mortgages Is De- 
termined in Decision 


State Court Rules Additional 
Tax on Foreign Corpora- 
tions Based on Authorized 
Stock Is Invalid 


State of Montana: 

Helena, Feb. 4. 
The Montana law (L. 1925, c. 95) re- 
quiring foreign corporations to pay an 
additional entrance fee based on a. pro- 
portion of the authorized stock is uncon- 
stitutional, the Supreme Court of the 
State held recently in a case entitled 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. P. & Pac. R 

Co. v. Harmon. 

The fee should be commuted under the 
1923 act (c. 132) which is reinstated, the 
opinion ruled, setting forth the method 


under which the capital stock, including 


no par shares, should be valued. 


In regard to the reinstatement of the | 


1923 act, the court said: 

“Chapter 95, Laws of 1925, above, ex- 
pressly declared the repeal of the act of 
1923, and thereupon reenacted its provi- 
signs, inserting the word ‘authorized’ be- 
fo\re ‘capital stock’ wherever the latter 
te#'m!appeared, and, in lieu of section 5, 
avioted above, provided that ‘if a foreign 
Biperstion has capital stock of no par 

alue, its shares, for the purpose of esti- 
mating the amount of fees to be paid 
hereunder, shall be considered to be of 
the par value of $50 per share.’ 

Intent of Legislature 

“Clearly, the Legislature intended to 
continue the policy of exacting an en- 
trance fee and additional fee from for- 
eign corporations and that chapter 95, 
Laws of 1925, should supplant chapter 
132, Laws of 1923, only as a valid enact- 
ment and that the latter should become 
inoperative only upon the latter’s becom- 
ing operative and did not intend the re- 
pealing clause of the former to effect the 
be, of the latter regardless of the 
validity of the former. 

“As the new act is unconstitutional in 
its effect upon corporations of the class 
to which plaintiff belongs, and its repeal- 
ing clause is in the ordinary form the 
act, for the purposes of this decision is 
as though it had never beén enacted and 
the repealing clause falls with it.” 

That part of the opinion relating to 
the valuation of the capital stock, in- 
cluding the no par shares, under the 1923 
act, follows in full text: 

The act now under discussion does not 
take into consideration no par value 
stock which, under the act of 1925, is ac- 
corded a set value—a provision declared 
“arbitrary, discriminatory and invalid” 
in Air-Ways Corp. v. Day, aboye, and 
O’Gara Coal Co. v. Emmerson? above— 
but deals only with issued shares of stock 
representing the entire capital stock of 
the corporation. In passing, however, it 
should be noted that section 5 of the act, 
quoted above, is unconstitutional in re- 
spect to corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce, as the State cannot ex- 
clude such corporations from coming into 
the jurisdiction. (North American Pe- 
troleum Co. v. Hopkins, 105 Kans. 161, 
181 Pac. 625; State v. Sullivan, 282 Mo. 
261, 221 S. W. 728.) 

Report of Plaintiff 

‘Re report of. plaintiff .corporation..on 
which the computation of the fee exacted 
herein is based, shows that plaintiff's 
“authorized” capital stock consists of 2,- 

23,804 shares of preferred stock of a 
walue of $100 per share, and 2,097,971 of 
“no par common stock,” and that its is- 
sued and outstanding certificates repre- 
sent 1,191,750 shares of common stock 
valued at $1 per share. The report fur- 
ther shows that the proportion of plain- 
tiff’s capital stock employed in this State, 
computed in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 3 of the act, is 9.29 per 
cent thereof. 

Section 1 of the act fixes the rate on 
which the fee is to be computed at $1 
per 1,000 for the first $100,000 of “cap- 
ital stock,” 80 cents per 1,000 for any ad- 
ditional amount up to $250,000; 60 cents 
per 1,000, on additional amount up to 
$500,000; 40 cents per 1,000 on additional 
amount from $500,000 to $1,000,000, 
and 20 cents per 1,000 on excess over 
$1.000,000. 

The legislative intent that this com- 
putation be made on the value of the is- 
sued shares of stock is reasonably ap- 
parent and is made clear by the slight, 
but disastrous, change made in the 1923 
act by that of 1925. The significance of 
the phraseology used in the act, and the 
fact that there may be a wide difference 
between the value of the capital stock 
and property of a corporation is mani- 
fest when we consider the distinction be- 
tween the capital stock and the capital 
of a corporation. While courts, speaking 
loosely, have declared that the capital 
stock is the capital stock of a corporation 
on which it transacts business (Mer- 
chants Co. v. Youtz, 39 Calif. App. 226, 
178 Pac. 540; Cooper v. Utah Light & R. 
Co., 35 Utah 570, 102 Pac. 202; Central 
Illineis Public Service Co. v.. Schwartz, 
284 Wil. 108, 119 N. W. 990), the’capital 
stock is, strictly speaking, the money 
contributed by the corporators for which 
they receive certificates of stock, each 

hare of which represents an aliquot part 
f the value of the corporation’s prop- 
erty and franchises; the capital includes 
this contribution, with all gains or profits 
realized by its use or acquired from other 
sources, or, if there are losses incurred, 
residue after deducting these, and may 
consist of money, securities and a pe 
(Burrell v. Bushwick R. Co., 75 N. Y. 
211; Union Bank v. State, 9 Yerg. 
(Tenn.) 490; People v. Commission, 23 
N. Y. 192; Christenson v. Eno, 106 N. Y. 
97, 12 N. E. 649.) Thus considered, the 
value of the capital stock, as evidenced 
by the shares of stock representing, as 
they do, aliquot parts of the total value 
of the assets of the corporation, may dif- 
fer materially from that of the property 
owned by the corporation. The value of 
the pronerty, as reported, may by rea- 
son of mortgage bonds and other indebt- 
edness, far exceed the value of the assets 
of the corporation and, consequently, the 
value of the issues shares of capital 
stock. 
Computing Fees Recoverable 

In computing the fees recoverable we 
must, therefore, take the reported value 
of the outstanding shares as a basis. 
9.29 per cent, the percentage of the cap- 
ital stock employed in Montana, of the 
entire valuation placed on the issued 
stock of the corporation, gives us $11,- 
180,427.67 as the factor on which the 
fee is to be computed, which, figured in 
conformity with section 1 of the act, re- 
sults in a fee of $2,606.08, less the fee of 
$50 already paid, leaving the collectible 
fee of $2,556.08. 


Extension of Income Tax 
®imit Asked in California 


Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia has just introduced a resolution 
@Oviding that the three-year period of 





State of Minnesota: St. Paul. 


Farm lands owned by the State Rural 
Credit Bureau are not subject to taxa- 
tion by the counties, the Minnesota Su- 
preme Court has held. The Bureau ac- 
quired title to the property through fore- 
closure of mortgages, the opinion ex- 
plained. 


IN RE DELINQUENT REAL ESTATE TAX 
PROCEEDINGS AGAINST LANDS OF THE 
STATE OF MINNESOTA IN POLK COUNTY. 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No. 11 


-| James E. MontaGcue and W. E. ROWE 


for the Counties; Henry N. BENSON, 
W. K. MontaGuE and H. M. Feroe for 
the State. 
Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 30, 1931 

STONE, J.—In this statutory proceed- 
ing for the collection of delinquent real 
estate taxes, the county of Polk seeks 
to have 30 tracts of farm land acquired 
by the State of Minnesota through the 
foreclosure of mortgages taken by the 
Rural Credits Bureau adjudged liable for 
unpaid taxes (with penalties, interest 
and costs), assessed by the local officials. 
Judgment went against the State, and 
it appeals. 


The Rural Credits Bureau, which we 
shall call from now on the “Bureau,” is 
an agency of the State established under 
an act of the Legislature by express au- 
thority of the State Constitution. The 
latter is found in the amendment of Art. 
9, Sec. 10, authorizing the State to 
establish and maintain a system of rural 
credits and to use its credit for that 
purpose. Pursuant to that authority, the 
Legislature enacted Laws 1923, Ch. 225 
(Secs. 6030, et seq. Mason’s Minn. Stat. 
1927) under which the Bureau was im- 
a organized and has since func- 
ioned. 


State Title Acquired 


Under Foreclosures 


Title of the involved lands hag been 
acquired by thé State through foreclos- 
ure of mortgages taken in its name by 
the Bureau or by deeds taken from mort- 
gagors or their assigns in lieu of fore- 
closure. Such lands are leased if pos- 
sible, pending and subject to sale, and 
so made the source of some revenue. 
“The pier of the Bureau,” and of the 
law of its organization, is to sell fore- 
closed lands as speedily as possible, “and 
to rent the farms until they are sold.” 

The “primary purpose is to place these 
lands on the market and to get them into 
the hands of bona fide purchasers.” The 
Bureau has a sales agency which has dis- 
posed of something like a million and a 
quarter dollars worth of foreclosed farms, 
notwithstanding the very unfavorable 
conditions prevailing since its organiza- 
tion. 

Originally Art. 9, Sec. 10, of the State 
constitution prohibited the use of the 
State’s credit for private purposes, but 
by the amendment of 1922 (submitted to 
the people under laws 1921, ch. 528), 
there was added this proviso: 

Provided, however, that for the purpose 
of developing the agricultural ‘resources 
of the State, the State may establish and 
maintain a system of rural crédits and 
thereby loan money and extend credit to 
the people of the State upon real estate 
security in such manner and upon such 
terms and conditions as may be prescribed 
by law, * * * and the purposes for which 
the credit of the State * * * may be 
given or loaned as herein provided are de- 
clared to be public purposes. 

Article 9, section 1, dealing generally 
with the power of taxation, declares that 
along with public burying grounds, pub- 
lic school houses, public hospitals, acad- 
emies, colleges, universities, all semi- 
naries of learning, all churches, church 
property and houses of worship, insti- 
tutions of purely public charity, “public 
property used exclusively for any public 
purpose shall be exempt from taxation.” 


Express Exemption Not 


Considered Necessary 


As already indicated, Laws 1923, chap- 
ter 225, under the constitutional amend- 
ment authorizing its creation, is the 
charter of the Bureau. Section 19 is this: 

All mortgages, real estate and other prop- 


erty owned and held by said Bureau in its | 
business of loaning and all certificctés or! 


bonds issued by said Bureau in the trnsac- 
tion of the business shall be free from all 
general taxes, State, county and municipal, 
and shall not be subject to State income 
tax. Such mortgage(s) shall be exempt 
from any registration tax. 

‘We addréss ourselves first to the pre- 
mise upon which the argument for the 
county has proceeded and upon which 
the judgment necessarily rests. It is 
that, in the absence of express exemp- 
tion by constitution or effective statute, 
these lands, although held in fee simple 
by the State itself, would be taxable. 
That premise is impossible. Taxation is 
the means whereby the State procures 
the revenue for its support. It must 
—. weet ettvaneous sources—subjects 
oO e State and their property rather 
than the State itself. ere 

A State, no more than an individual, 
can extract from itself the money for 
its own support. There is nothing in 
sovereign power which enables the pos- 
sessor to lift itself clear of the neces- 
sity for the constant and assured finan- 
cial support of its subjects. So it is in 
opposition to and frustration pro tanto, 
of the one purpose of taxation for the 
State to tax its own property, whatever 
its use at the time being. 

Hence, while legally competent for a 
State, in the absence of constitutional 
obstacle, to put some tax burden on its 
own property it is presumed, nothing 
more appearing, that no legislature in- 
tends to do so. “Therefore such prop- 
erty, even when not exempted from tax- 
ation by constitutional or statutory pro- 
vision, is so exempted by necessary im- 
plication.” 37 Cyc, 872. The authorities 


|are summarized to the same effect at 26 


R. C. L, 331, and 2 Cooley Taxation (4th 
Ed.) 1813. 

As to property of a State, in distinction 
from that of a municipal corporation, the 
cases are in accord. In Foster v. City of 
Duluth, 120 Minn. 484, 140 N. W. 129, 
48 L. R. A. (N. S.) 707, it was said that 
“the indisputable rule” is as above stated. 
The determinative factor was not so much 
the use of the property at the time being 
as its “public character.” That character 
is derived from its ownership and is not 
lost because of a temporary use which, 
ie ata sien el tatetenininl ie. 
limitation on the assessment of income 
taxes for 1927 under the revenue act 
should be extended for one year in the 
case of any married individual in Cali- 
forina where a joint return was filed by 
husband and wife. The resolution asks a 
similar extension in regard to refunds 
and credits of income taxes for the same 
year. 














standing alone, might be considered of a 
private nature. It follows that, inde- 
pendently of the legislative prohibition 
(Laws 1928, Ch. 225, Sec. 19; Mason’s 
Minn. St. 1927, Sec. 6048) and simply 
because of the absence of any law im- 
posing it, the lands in question are not 
now subject to any form of tax. 

We have considered, but need not dis- 

cuss, the claim of the county that. the 
State owns the land in a proprietary, as 
distinguished from its sovereign, capac- 
ity. If we were dealing with the prop- 
erty of one municipal corporation within 
the territory of another (as was the 
case in City of Providence v. Hall, 
R. I. , 142 A. 156), the argument 
might have to be gone into. It need not 
be because. here the ownership is that 
of the State itself. For the same reason 
we do not stop to consider what, if any, 
difference there may be, for present pur- 
poses, between “public purposes” and 
“governmental purposes.” 


Courts Held Not to Have 


Jurisdiction Over Interests 

The argument for the county ignores 
an essential and inherent difference in 
respect to taxation between guste prop- 
erty and private property. Public prop- 
erty, by reason alone of its ownership, is 
immune from taxation in the absence of 
any expression of sovereign will other- 
wise. Private property, on the other 
hand, because of its ownership alone, 
is subject to taxation in the absence of 
law to the contrary. So it is not accu- 
rate to speak of public property as ex- 
empt, for it is, by nature, immune. 

Only private property, from which the 
tax burden has been lifted by express 
law and which otherwise would be sub- 
ject to taxation as other private prop- 





Report on Proposed Tax 
‘Law in South Carolina 


State of South Carolina: 

Columbia, Feb. 4. 
The South Carolina House Judiciary 
Committee has rendered an unfavorable 
report on the bill (H. 57) ratifying the 
constitutional amendment approved at 
the last election permitting an intangible 
tax. A subcommittee, of which Repre- 
sentative A.. L. Gaston was chairman, 
reported that through error the wrong 
section of the Constitution had been re- 
ferred to. According to State Senator 
Taylor H. Stukes, the error is unimpor- 
tant and does not affect the amendment. 
Governor Blackwood stated orally that 

he hoped the error would not be fatal. 


erty, can be accurately considered the 
subject of exemption. It is by reason 
of express law that such property is 
exempt. Public property, on the other 
hand, remains immune from taxation in 
the absence of express and effective law 
declaring otherwise. This distinction is 
made in Foster v. City of Duluth, supra, 
and must control every understanding 
consideration of the differénce between 
public property and private property in 
respect to their freedom from or sub- 
jection to ordinary taxation. 


We reiterate the conclusion (reached 
in Sanborn v. City of Minneapolis, 35 
Minn. 314, and followed in Foster v. City 
of Duluth, supra) that, until there is ef- 
fective law to the contrary “the rights 
of interests of the State in land are not 
subject to the provisions of the laws for 
the assessment and collection of taxes.” 
The courts cannot, in tax proceedings, 
acquire jurisdiction over the titles, 
rights or interests of the State. With- 
out its effective consent, “the State can- 
not be subjected to the jurisdiction of 
the courts, nor be compelled to defend 
in them.” ; 

We have gone far enough to develop 
compelling reasons for reversing the 
judgment on the merits. Pressed below 
and presented here is the proposition, 
for the State, that the constitutional ex- 
emption (Art. 9, Sec. 1) from taxation 
of “public property used exclusively for 
any public purpose,” bars any attempt 
to tax lands gotten by the State through 
the Bureau. 

The claim is made by the Attorney 
General and resisted by counsel for the 
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Property taxes—Exemptions—Property taken over by Rural Credits Bureau— 
Real property acquired by the State of ‘Minnesota through the foreclosures 
of mortgages taken by the Rural Credits Bureau is not subject to taxation by 


the counties. 


In re Delinquent Real Estate Tax Proceedings Against Lands of* 


the State of Minnesota. (Minn. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3719, Feb. 5, 1931. 


Decisions Handed Down 
On Import Assessments 


New York, Feb. 4.—Clicking presses 
for uppers, taxed upon entry as ma- 
chines, not specially provided for, at 30 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
372, Ttariff Act of 1922, should have 
been permitted free entry as shoe ma- 
chinery, under paragraph 1542 of the 
same act, according to a decision just 
announced by the United States Customs 
Court, sustaining a protest of the 
Fortschret Advance Skiving Machine 
Company. (Protest 430310-G-13282-30.) 

In sustaining a tariff claim of Barker 
Brothers, Inc., of Los Angeles, the court 
finds that imported rush baskets should 
have been assessed at 25*per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1439, Act of 
1922, rather than at a higher duty, as 
exacted by the collector. (Protest 424381- 
G-10256, etc.) 

F. Hecht & Co. have obtained a decision 
from the court wherein it is held that 
fancy leather, for making shoes, taxed 
by the collector at 20 per cent ad valo- 
rem, under paragraph 1431, Act of 1922, 
should have been allowed free entry un- 
der paragraph 1606. (Protest 435817- 


| G-46391-29.) 


counties, Polk not being the only one to 
suffer sorely if the Bureau’s foreclosed 
lands go off the tax rolls pending sale. 
The issue has been fully argued, but 
neither the great public interests af- 
fected nor the urgent need of many coun- 
ties for relief justify us in advancing a 
dictum that would at best be merely an 
advisory opinion without any sanction 
of authority for it. 
Judgment reversed. 





Time Extended in Texas 
County to Pay Taxes 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Feb, 4. 


Under a bill recently passed by the 
Texas Legislature, payment of State, 
county and certain district taxes are 


postponed from Jan. 31 to Oct. 15. The 
act applies to all 1930 taxes now unpaid 
in Wichita county or any subdivision 
thereof, except 1930 taxes due to cities 
and unincorporated towns, the Attorney 
General of Texas, James V. Allred, has 
advised State Senator Oneal. 


North Carolina Tax Decision 
On Express Agency to Hold 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Feb. 4. 


According to the North Carolina at- 
torney general’s office, information has 
been received that the Railway Express 
Agency case decided by the State su- 


|preme court on Oct. 29 will not be ap- 


pealed. 

The case involved Sec. 206 of the 1929 
Revenue Act which increased the tax on 
express companies. The rate of tax is 
$15 per mile of railroad line when the 
net income on the average invested cap- 
ital is less than 6 per cent. The law 
provides a higher rate when the earning 
ratio increases, but it was unnecessary 
to decide the effect of that provision 
since only the minimum tax was in- 
volved in the case, the State supreme 
court held (V U. S. Daily 2728). 
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The aietiekin Sun 


The Newsaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


NEW YORK 


Darane 
—, 


The Sun, New York 


Dept. U 


Gentlemen: 


I am enclosing check for 


$1.50 for one year’s special subscription 
to.the Saturday Edition of The Sun, con- 
taining Antiques and Interior Decorations 


Name. 


Street & Number, 


City & State 
NOT GOOD IN NEW YORK CITY 
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Your Income Tax 


By David Burnet 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


INCOME TAX FACTS 

If husband and wife should each 
have a. net. income in excess of. $4,000, 
but neither a net income in ex¢éess of 
$8,000, it is to their interest, in filing 
separate income-tax returns for the 
year 1930, to divide the personal ex- 
emption of $3,500 between them, as 
shown by the following illustration, in 
which the husband claims $3,000 and 
the wife $500: 


Net income, husband ....... ene eeky $7,000 
Personal exemption 3,000 


Taxable at 1%4 per cent....... ecoded 
Husband’s tax 


Net income, wife .... 
Personal exemption ... 


Taxable at 11% per cent.......ee0% 
Wife’s tax 


Total for husband dna wife 

The normal tax rate being 1% per 
cen on the first $4,000 of net income in 
excess of the personal exemption and 
|other credits, 3 per cent on the next 
| $4,000, and 5 per cent on the balance, 
|any other division of the personal ex- 
emption would have subjected part of 
the husband’s or wife’s income to the 3 
per cent rate. The computations do not 
| include the 25 per cent credit on earned 
incomes. 
| Aside from dividing the personal ex- 
emption, husband and wife often may 
further decrease the amount of their 
itotal taxes by filing separate returns 
and reporting their separate income 
therein, providing their joint income is 
sufficiently large to be subject to the 
surtax, which applies to net incomes in 
excess of $10,000. 

Husband and wife may elect each 
year whether to file a joint return or 
separate returns. Where, however, a 
joint return or separate returns have 
been filed for a particular year, neither 
husband nor wife may afterwards file 
an amended return or returns on a dif- 
ferent basis for that year. 
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| _ Railroads 
Policy of Railways in Spreading 


Pay Rolls 


Factor in Checking 


nois Central President Declares 


‘One of the. major factors in check- 
ing unemployment in the railway indus- 
try was increased expenditures for addi- 
tions and improvements in 1930, despite 
a decline in net earnings, said Lawrence 
A. Downs, president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral system, in a recent radio address. 

This program, he said, not only in- 
creased employment for railway work- 
ers, but also for aS many more em- 
ployes in other industries from which pur- 
chases were made. Spreading pay rolls 
over a larger number of persons through 
cooperation of employes in accepting 
shorter hours has also helped the unem- 
ployment situation, Mr. Downs said. 

“The railroads,” the Mlinois Central 
official declared, “‘have resolutely set 
themselves to level out the peaks and 
valleys of employment, witli the result 
that the average railway worker feels 
far more secure in his Job today than 
he did generations ago. This has been 
good business practice, as well as good 

an practice.” 
aw Another view of the unemployment 
problem is also held by the railways, 
Mr. Downs pointed out. The future of 
railway employment, he added, will de- 
pend on the demand for transportation 
as it is influenced by general business 
conditions and on the demand for rail- 
way service as it is affected by the com- 
petitive situation. Faith in the future 
and cooperative effort are the things 
most needed to = the unemployment 
» he stated. : 
ee “Dowss spoke under the auspices 
of the President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment from Station WA ? 
New York, and other Columbia broad- 
casting system stations. A semmery, . 
the address issued by the Committee fol- 
. in full text: 7 
The railroads must necessarily have . 
large part in solving the problem 0 
unemployment. They are Siemneenves 
among the foremost employers of nae 
with forces which normally exceed 1,500,- 
000 workers. Railroads have both — 
seen and their unseen workers. blag 
public comes in contact primarily = 
those workers who are engaged in > 
operation of trains and in selling rail- 
way service. 


Work of Thousands 
Behind Scenes Qutlined 


every such Yailway worker that | 
iis sto sole, however, there are many 
who work behind the scenes, keeping | 
tracks, locomotives and cars in good re- | 
pair, keeping the records of queenene 
and doing the hundreds of other age od 
which all together go to make up t 4 
business of railroading. These seen we 
unseen workers are also supplemented | 
“by those who are engaged in producing 
and handling the fuel, materials and) 
supplies, to a total value of | 
mately one and one-third billion dollars 
a year, which are used in the operation 
railroads. : 
— is another reason why many 
are turning to the railroads for help in| 
solving the problem of unemployment. | 
The railroads have a well known repu-| 
tation for helpfulness in relieving dis- 
tress. Whenever flood, hurricane, pesti-| 
lence or other disaster has visited their | 
territories, the railroads have been | 
among the first to come to the weneee, 
The services performed by the railroa 
with which I am connected in relieving | 
the disastrous effects of the 1927 flood 
in the lower Mississippi Valley is a case 
in point, and many other equally nota- 
ble examples might be cited. ‘ 
Furthermore, the railroads from their, 
very beginnings, approximately 100 years 
ago, have-been a major factor in socia 
and economic progress. They blazed the 
trails which led to the settlement and 
development of the broad expenses of 
country lying west of our colonial bound- 
‘aries. Centers of population grew up 
along these trails, and the transporta- 
tion service which the railroads provided 
set in motion the wheels of industry and 
commerce throughout these vast areas. 
Agriculture thrived where the railroads 
went to provide efficient and reliable 
transportation. This dependence upon 
the railroads for social and economic 
progress has continued from their be- 
ginnings down to the present time. In 
short, modern civilization may well be 
said to be a product of the modern trans- 
portation which is represented by the 
railroads. 


Development of Railway 


Transportation Explained 

The development of railway transpor- 
tation has been marked also by increased 
employment. As the railroads have 
grown, more workers have been neces- 
sary, not only to man the machinery of 
railway transportation, but to carry on 
the numerous activities which have been 
made possible by using that machinery. 
Every worker in the country, regardless 
of occupation, owes the railroads a debt 
of gratitude for their influence in de- 


veloping the modern business structure.| are uneasy as to what the future holds | 


Because of this intimate relationship 
which their service bears to the opera- 
tion of all other undertakings, the rail- 
roads are directly affected by the rise 
and fall of business activity. Industries 
require more transportation when they 
are busy than when they are operating 
on reduced schedules. A recession in 
business activity is therefore translated 
into a lessened demand for the services 
of railway workers and for the services 
of those who are engaged in producing 
things for the railroads, and as business 
revives, there is increased demand for 
the services of these workers. 


The railroads for a long time have} bill (H. R. 14043) authorizing, the Sec- | 


been making substantial progress in the 
human as well as the mechanical side of 
railroading. As a result of the extent 
to which the railroads have made use 
of improved machinery and tools of all 
kinds, it is no longer necessary for the 
majority of their workers to earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brows. 
Progress has been made in the stabili- 
zation of working forces, despite the 
great difficulties encountered. Roadway 
maintenance work is necessarily sea- 
sonal. The operation of trains is directly 
affected by the rise and fall of business 
activity. Maintenance of equipment is 
affected by the use that must be made 
of the equipment. However, the rail- 
roads have resolutely set themselves to 
level out the peaks and valleys of em- 
ployment, with the result that the aver- 


age railway worker feels far more secure | 


in his job today than he did a generation 
ago. This has been good business prac- 
tice, as well as good human practice. 
The railroads are better operated by 
reason of the experienced organizations 


to Aid Industry Explained 


‘Increased Capital Expenditures Another 


Unemployment, IIli- 


jwhich they have and by reason of the 
freedom from anxiety on the part of 
their workers resulting from more reg- 
ular employment. : 

Employment on the railroads, as in 
other industries, however, has neces- 
sarily been affected by the unsatisfac- 
tory business conditions experienced dur- 
ing the last year. If this.were the only 
reason for reduced railway employment, 
the situation would be difficult, but it 
could be fully understood. However, the 


also been seriously affected by competi- 
tive traffic losses. These losses 
been accumulating over several years, 
but until the present general business 
situation developed their effect was hid- 
den from public view by the increased 
demand for transportation service of all 
kinds resulting from the phenomenal | 
prosperity which the country enjoyed. 
When this prosperity was temporarily 
interrupted, the full effect of the com-/| 
petitive losses began to be recognized. | 


reduction of railway employment has | 


have | 





Causes for Reduction 
In Employes Given 


When the President of the United} 
States, seeing the situation which was | 
developing, undertook more than a year 
ago to organize the business forces of | 
the country to withstand the shock of a| 
recession, the railroads were among the| 
first to be called into conference. The | 
ready response which they made to the} 
appeal of the President and to the needs | 
of the situation was characteristic. They | 
pledged themselves to do their utmost! 
to maintain employment and wages. In| 





f {carrying out that program they spent) 


;more money for additions and better- 
|ments to their properties in 1930 than 
| had been spent in any other year since 
| 1926, despite the fact that their net 
earnings for 1930 were lower than they 
had been in any other year since 1921. 

The effect of this increased program 
of capital expenditures in a year of re-| 
duced earnings has unquestionably been | 
one of the major factors in checking the | 

|amount of unemployment. Not only did| 
| it give employment to railway workers, 
|but the purchases made from other in- 
|dustries provided employment for at 
|least as many more workers in those 
| industries. 
Various other methods of stabilizing 
;employment have been worked out by 
the railroads during the last year. Rail- 
way workers, especially those engaged 
in train operations, have willingly co- 
operated in accepting shorter hours in 
order to make the railway pay rolls cover 
a larger number of people. Some rail- 
roads in the closing months of the year 
succeeded in carrying on their main- 
tenance work with normal or only 
slightly reduced forces, with the per-| 
| mission of the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
| mission to charge their expenditures into | 
|the new year. Many railroads found it 
| necessary to resort to strenuous meas- 
ures in order to meet the requirements 
of the New York State law which pro-| 
vides that they must earn one and one- 
half times their fixed charges in order | 
for their securities to be legal invest- | 
ments for insurance companies and other | 
corporate owners operating under the! 
New York laws. As soon as the turn! 
of the year relieved them of meeting this | 
requirement in their 1930 accounts, rail-| 
way employment was substantially in- | 
creased as a further contribution toward | 
relief of unemployment. 

The railroads have also been taking the | 
longer view of the unemployment prob- | 
lem. It is their business to anticipate 
the future and to provide for future re- | 
quirements. The railroads are therefore | 
experienced in making their plans far 
ahead, and they have been among the) 
|leaders in anticipating future needs in| 
dull times, knowing, as every thoughtful 
person knows, that every period of de- 
pression is followed by a period of pros- 
perity. | 

Anticipation of future railway require- | 
ments is more difficult than usual just} 
now because of uncertainty over the com- 
petition of other agencies of transporta- | 
|tion. One thing, however, is clear, and | 
that is that the future of railway em- 
| ployment is going to have to be fought | 
; out on two fronts. One front is the de-| 
;mand for transportation as it is in- 
fluenced by general business conditions; | 
|the other front is the demand for rail-| 
way service as it is affected by the com- 
petitive situation. Not only the leaders | 
but the working forces of the railroads | 
‘appreciate that this battle may be won| 
or lost on either front. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of antici- | 
pating the future because of the com- 
petitive situation, I cannot escape the 
;conclusion that the railroads must con- | 
tinue to be as they have been in the past | 
our main reliance of transportation. I 
am proud to express my faith in the fu-| 
ture of the railroads, and to state it| 
publicly at a time like this, when so many 


| for us all. 


| Faith in the future and cooperative | (+ five ships and 13,333 tons from the 


| effort are the things that are most needed 
to solve the problem of unemployment 
and to secure for ourselves and poster- 
|ity the blessings, both material and 


| spiritual, which depend upon a solution | 


of this problem. 


Lease of Governor’s Islan 
‘To Boston Favored in Senate 


|; sent to the President for approval a 


|retary of War to lease Governor’s Island 
|, to the City of Boston, Mass., for use as 


| BkIn Edison gen A 5s °49 


| less than in the previous season. 


The Senate Feb. 4 passed and thereby | 





|@ municipal airport. The bill was passed 
| by the House Feb. 2. 

| The provisions of the bill authorizes 
| the Secretary to resume exclusive pos- 
|session in his discretion of all or any 
part of the area for military purposes 
without cost to the United States. 


Rail Schedules Suspended 
On Shipments of Food 


By an order entered Feb. 2 in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3569, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from Feb. 4, 1931, until Sept. 
4, 1931, the operation of certain sched- 
ules proposing to reduce the classifica- 
tion ratings on food products in less- 
than-carload quantities, when packed in 
glass containers, on traffic moving be- 
tween points in the Official and Illinois 
Classification territories. 

(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 
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Aviation 


. Shipping 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


New York Market Quotations 


The State of New' York: New York, Feb. 4 


The followin 
the New York 


information relates to transactions on 
tock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Cennecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of. specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


States Sales 
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Traffic at Port of Montreal Decreased 
In 1930 Below Total for Previous Year 


Imports of Hard Coal Increased, But Grain Exports Were 
Smaller, According to Department of Commerce 


The 815 ocean going vessels entering 
the port of Montreal during 1930 rep- 
resented an aggregate net tonnage of 3,- 
727,849, but in number were 70 ships 
less than entered the port from over- 
seas in 1929, according to information 
received from E. G. Sabine, Trade Com- 
missioner at Montreal, and just made 


public by the Department of Commerce. | 
The statement follows in full text: | 


A total of 815 vessels from overseas, | 
with an aggregate net tonnage of 3,727,- 
849, entered the port of Montreal during 
the season of 1930, according to the annual | 
report of the port warden. These figures | 
represent a decrease of 70 ships and 
184,346 tons from the previous year. | 
Clearances for lower St. Lawrence ports 
totaled 360 of 685,731 tons—a decrease 


1929 figures. Thus, the grand total was 
1,175 ships of 4,413,580 net tons, a de- 
crease of 75 ships and 197,679 tons un- 
der the preceding season. : 

The number of regular liners, clearing | 
with general cargo totaled 475, or 44; 
Tramp 
steamers clearing with full grain cargoes 
totaled 141, while 15 sailed with part 
cargoes, bringing the total to 156, or 
two less than in 1929. 

Vessels clearing in ballast totaled 174, 
including 95 tank steamers, which is a 
decrease of 10 from the previous year. 
Vessels numbering 139 entered with full 





cargoes and four with part cargoes of | 
antracite coal from overseas—an increase | 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Rev 


December 


1980 
21,696,757 
8,749,129 
35,313,587 
4,867,697 
8,104,034 
13,731,399 
29,375,285 
5,938,302 
1,983,651 
5,228 
3,949,423 
2,830,300 
11,477.28 
, 83.2 


Freight revenue .......... 
Passenger revenue . 

Total oper. rev.. 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment. . 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad.... 
Taxes 

Uncollectible ry. rev., etc 
Net after taxes, etc 
Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated... 
Operating ratio ...... 


10,276,657 103,757,394 129,653,172 
17,390,376 174,468,244 202,696,394 
36,438,127 376,739,416 441,245,593 
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of 47 over 1929. Of these, 85 were ship- 
ments of Welsh coal, 26 were Scotch, 26) 
were Russian, two were German, and 
four were American. * 

Of the total number of vessels which | 
entered from overseas, 576 were of Brit- 
ish register, of which 120 were Canadian. 

According to manifests received at the! 
port warden’s office, 69,083,800 bushels, of 
grain were shipped from Montreal during 
the 1930 season (80,435,979 bushels in 
the 1929 season), of which 66,427,053 
bushels were wheat (61,602,800 bushels 
in 1929). The largest decreases in 1930 
as compared with 1929 were 11,753,637 
bushels of barley and 3,714,250 bushels 
of oats. 


Rate Complaints 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission . 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No. 24087, Sub No.. 1—Ohio Kentucky 
Associated Industries, Cincinnati, Ohio, v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, et al. Unjust and 
unreasonable rates on shipments of crude 
fire clay, and fire brick, and other items on 
the Uniform Brick List, from points in 
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Un Oil of Cal C 5s ’35 

Un PacRRist&Land Grant 4s ’47 
Un Pac RRist&r4s2008 d Ju 1 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 44s ’67.... 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s °68 

Utica G & E r ext 5s ’57 


: ab 
Wabash RR 2nd 5s '3Y..,..... 
Wabash: Ry r & gen 5s D ’80.. 


West Mary RR Ist 4s ’52 
West Mary RR ist&r 5%s A 77 d 
W Penn Pow Ist 5s E ’63 
W Penn Pow Ist 5s G '66 
| W Shore RR Ist 4s 2361 


United States Government 
(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 


1st Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 314s ’47. 
S of A Treas 4s 54 


* 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. : 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, €; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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States Sales 
in in 
Which Thou- 
Legal sands 
abcdefg 126 
abedefg 77 
abcdefg 161 
abedefg 76 
abedefg 60 


Last 
101.11 
107.8 
104.30 
102.1 
102.2 


High Low 
101.11 101 

107.12 107.1 
105.14 104.2 
102.1 101.15 
102.2 102.2 


"56... 
’47.. 
"AB. wcccee 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstats Commerce Commission 
on Feb. 4 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 21978.—Manassa Timber Co. v. St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway:: Upon recon- 
sideration, finding in previous report, 165 
I. C. C. 77, that the rates on piling, in car- 
loads, from certain points in southeast Mis- 
souri and northeast Arkansas to Chester, 
lll., were not and are not unreasonable, or 
in violation of the long-and-short-haul pro- 
visio:. of section 4 of the Interstate Com- 
ee 
southern Ohio, and Olive Hill (Ky.), brick 
producing districts, to Knoxville, Tenn. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates. 


No. 24217.—United States Fisheries Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., v. Akron, Canton 
& Youngstown Railway, et al. Unjust and 
unreasonable rates on fresh or frozen fish, 
in straight or mixed carloads, in most in- 
stances on basis of full third class and a 
minimum of 24,000 pounds, between points 
in Official Classification territory, especially 
with reference to absence of provision for 
allowance for weight of ice used as a pre- 
servative in packages with sea foods. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment and enforcement of rates to apply in 
the future to the transportation of fresh or 
frozen fish in straight or mixed carloads be- 
tween all points in Official Classification 
territory which shall be just and reasonable, 
and the establishment of a reasonable rule, 
regulation or practice for application in 
connection with such rates to contain the 
following: “When ice is placed in body of 
car for protection of the freight, no charge 
will be made for its transportation. When 
ice is placed in same package with the 
freight, charges will be assessed on basis of 
net weight of the freight and containers,” 
or such other rules or regulations as Com- 
mission may deem reasonable or just. 





(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
The New York Central R. R. 


Twelve Months 


1929 1930 1929 1930 


26,853,752 307,177,576 381,981,875! 8,462,702 
11,584,391 111,184,744 131,062,257 
44,720,714 478,918,350 590,008,624 


5,691,700 64,829,679 74,376,352 


8,282,587 102,178,934 148,763,081 
2,217,490 34,169,021 39,769,416 

17,758 125,749 135,688 
6,047,339 67,884,164 108,857,927 
5,534,967 67,065,983 103,702,779 
11,479.40 11,477.28 11,479.40 

81.5 78.7 74.8 


December 


1,526,986 
10,871,291 
1,018,845 
2,019,470 
4,346,164 
8,161,097 
2,710,194 
207,387 
8,182 
2,909,399 
2,801,940 
6,712.84 
76.1 


Illinois Central System 
Twelve Months 
1929 1930 1929 
10,619,541 117,232,122 143,206,954 
2,317,960 19,385,264 24,076,582 
14,048,271 148,455,905 180,976,182 
1,640,572 17,013,644 23,764,278 
2,888,958 30,858,546 41,160,186 
5,307,436 656,210,800 64,512,117 
10,627,963 113,818,198 139,430,071 
8,420,308 34,642,707 41,546,111 
733,990 9,141,528 12,448,014 
9,936 43,924 53,998 
2,676,382 25,457,255 29,044,099 
2,653,547 23,596,621 27,743,259 
6,724.13 6,722.87 6,732.88 
16.7 76.7 77.0 


*Credit, 


1930 
782,224 
1,957,979 
2,905,045 
220,506 
437,986 
1,216,651 
1,950,261 
954,784 
179,921 


774,497 
596,812 
404.11 


“Avrmonizep Statements Onty Ars Presents Heres Berne 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT RY THE UNiTen States DAILY 


Plan for Chicago 
Tunnel Approved 


Four-tube Project Favored by 
Assistant Secretary 
Of War 


The Assistant Secretary of War, Col- 
onel Frederick H. Payne, has approved 
an application by the City of Chicago 
for permission to construct a four-tube 
concrete and steel tunnel under the Chi- 
cago River at State Street, Chicago. 

The ‘proposed elevation of the top of 
the tunnel at its highest point in the 
channel is approximately 26 feet below 
project datum, this heing the elevation 
of the top of the La Salle Street tunnel, 
which crosses urider the river at a point 
about one-fourth of a mile west of State 
Street. The depth of 26 feet proposed 
in this application is considered suffi- 
cient for navigation now foreseen. 

The tunnel under the river forms a 
part of a proposed subway. The sections 
of tunnel between the bridge piers will 
be floated into position and sunk. 

(Issued by Department of War.) 


*/Sea Post Service 


Doubles Distribution 
Of Mail on Ships 


Amount of Articles Handled 
On Atlantic Showed In- 
crease of 100 Per Cent in 
Four Years 


The amount of mail handled through 
the sea post office on the Atlantic Ocean 
increased almost 100 per cent during 
the past four years, according to infor- 
mation made public Feb. 4 by. the Post 
Office Department. 

Altogether there were, at the close 
of the 1930 fiscal year, 55 ships per- 
forming sea post service—37 on the At- 
lantic, manned by 36 clerks, and 18 ves- 
sels on the Pacific, manned by 17 clerks, 
it was stated. Further information fur- 
nished by the Department follows: 

The postal administrations have taken 
a lively interest in the activities of these 
ocean post offices, and they have shown 
a ready willingness to cooperate in the 
perfection of these additional facilities 
which tend to place our postal exchanges 
on a plane of high efficiency. 

The sea post service is a distribution 
service en route similar to that which 
is performed in the Railway Mail Serv- 
ic. It was ‘suspended during the .World 
War but was begun again in 1921, and 
has experienced steady growth since then. 

The approximate number of articles 
distributed on the Atlantic through this 
service in 1930 were 49,390,000 pieces 
of ordinary mail, 6,480,619 registers, and 
46,100 sacks of papers, and on the Pa- 
cific, 12,761,000 pieces of ordinary mail, 
149,245 registers, and 6,291 sacks of 
papers. 

In 1926 there were a total of 41 ships 
performing sea post service, 24 vessels 
on the Atlantic and 17 on the Pacific. 
On the Atlantic 25,913,660 pieces of 
ordinary mail, 465,374 registers and 17,- 
073 sacks of papers were distributed. 
On the Pacific 12,585,015 pieces of ordi- 
nary mail, 117,976 registers, and 9,569 
sacks of papers were distributed. 


merce Act, reversed. Lawful basis of rates 
prescribed for the future and reparation 
awarded. 
Examiner’s Reports 

The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in ‘rate 
cases, embodying their conclusions as to 
final disposition of the cases, which are 
summarized as follows: 


No. 23674.—Vincennes Bridge Co. v. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad: Rate charged on a 
double carload of bridge iron from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to Salmon, Idaho, fabricated 
in transit at Vincennes, Ind., found inappli- 
cable and not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. 23774.—Dodge Co. v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad: Rate charged on mixed fur- 
niture, in carloads, from Fort Smith, Ark.. 
to Akron, Ohio, found applicable and not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 23433 and related cases.—Fisk Rub- 
ber Co. v. Boston & Maine Railroad: Fail- 
ure of defendants to apply a so-called two- 
for-one rule to shipments of automobile 
tires and tubes, in carloads, from Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., to transcontinental destina- 
tions, while applying such a rule to ship- 
ments from Groups D, E, F, G, H and J 
found unduly prejudicial. Undue prejudice 
ordered removed. 

No. 23772.—O-Gas-Co Sales Corp. v. Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey: Rates on pe- 
troleum and petroleum products, in car- 
loads, from Bayonne and Bayway, N. J., 
to Schenectady, N. Y., found not unreason- 
able or unduly prejudicial. Request for 
application of joint rate over additional 
route denied, Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23879.—Republic Creosoting Co. v. 
New Orleans & Lower Coast Railroad: 
Rates charged on creosoted lumber, in car- 
loads, from Mobile, Ala., to Jesuit Bend 
and Alliance, La., found applicable. Com- 
plaint dismissed, 


Finance Decision 

A decision of the Commission in a 
finance case is summarized as follows: 

Finance Docket No. 8492.—Washington 
Run Railroad, abandonment. Certificate is- 
sued authorizing the Washington’ Run Rail- 
road Company to abandon, as to interstate 
and foreign commerce, its 4-mile line of 
railroad in Fayette County, Pa. 

Finance Decision 

The Commission on Feb. 4 made public 
an uncontested finance decision, which 
is summarized as follows: 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8639, and Sub. 1, for the purpose of re- 
funding certain underlying bonds of the 
Dayton & Michigan R. R. Co. granting au- 
thority (1) to the Baltimore & Ohio R. R 
Co. to issue $2,728,000 of refunding and 
general mortgage bonds, series D; all or 
any part of said bonds to be pledged and 
repledged from time to time to and includ- 
ing Jan. 31, 1933, for any note or notes 


enues and Expenses 


The Long Island R. R. Co. 
December Twelve Months 
1929 1930 1929 
806,020 10,487,667 11,216,368 
2,094,368 27,070,147 27,782,481 
3,110,284 39,596,434 41,326,194 
515,347 4,496,094 5,227,146 
407,643 5,257,354 5,609,941 
1,406,691 15,302,345 15,869,018 
2,410,946 26,105,925 27,734,679 
699,338 13,490,509 13,591,515 
152,248 3,453,370 2,922,996 
1,950 11,409 19,961 
545,140 10,025,730 10,649,328 
405,711 17,995,447 8,707,943 
404.11 404.11 404,11 
17.5 65.9 67.1 


366 


67.1 


Postal Service 


Army Cuts Item . 


For New Planes 
In 1932 Budget 


Gen. Fechet Says Present 
Expansion Program Not 
Balanced to Give Corps 
Proper Equipment 


Adjustments must be made in the five- 
year aircraft procurement program of 
the Army and another purchasing pro- 
gram probably will be required, accord- 
ing to testimony given Nov. 28 and 29 
by Maj. Gen. James E. Fechet, the Chief 
of the Air Corps, before a subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Gen. Fechet’s testimony was just 
made public by the Committee. 

Claiming that the present nearly com- 
pleted expansion program is not well 
balanced’ and will not ‘give the United 
tates a properly equipped Air Corps, 
Gen, Fechet disclosed that during she 
next fiscal year the Corps plans to pg@hr- 
chase only half the authorized numiper 
of planes. all 

Balance Is Emphasized * 


The expansion authorized in the pro- 
gram as enacted by Congress in 1926 
will not be. completed as contemplated 
by June 30, 1932, the Chief of the Air 
Corps informed the Committee, and even 
when it is finished certain readjustments 
will be necessary “before we can attain 
a well-balanced and properly equipped 
air force irrespective of the ultimate size 
of that force.” 

Although the Air Corps at present 
is deficient in aircraft strength, the situ- 
ation is not serious, Gen. Fechet as- 
serted. “It is a disadvantage,” he re- 
marked, yet the projected purchases for 
1932 amount to only 392 planes. The 
Corps will secure only 67 planes to aug- 
ment the present number, he said, for 
the remaining 325 are for replacement 
of anticipated losses through obsoles- 
cence and crash wastage. 


Plane Item Decreased 


Budget estimates submitted to Con- 
gress included a decrease of $2,277,492 
in the item for new airplanes, Gen. 
Fechet explained, but showed an increase 
of. $221,550 for lighter-than-air. 

Projected purchases during the next 
fiscal year include 123 pursuit planes, 
27 bombardment, 89 standard observa- 
tion, three amphibian observation, 120 
primary training, 15 tri-motored cargo, 
and 15 Single engine cargo, the General 
testified. 

Plans for requesting another Air Corps 
procurement program are being contem- 
plated by the Department of War, Gen- 
eral Fechet testified, and a supple- 
mentary program probably will be neces- 
sary. 


Three St. Lawrence 


Bridges Are Sought 


a” 
New York Commission Selects 
Sites for Crossings ‘ 
State of New York: 
Albany, Feb. 4. 


The St. Lawrence River Bridge Com- 
mission, created by chapter 830 of the 
Laws of 1930, in a report submitted to 
the Governor and the Legislature recom- 
mends the ultimate construction of three 
bridges across the St. Lawrence River, 
one to be built at Collins Landing, one 
on the proposed dam to be built in the 
development of the water power of the 
river near Massena, and the third sub- 
stantially midway between these two 
locations, at Chimney Point. The sites 
are about 40 miles apart, the report 
says. 

The report says that the Commission 
concurs in these recommendations, “in 
that it believes the needs of traffic re- 
quire the three crossings, but selects the 
Chimney Point site as the most advan- 
tageous and the one where a bridge 
should be first constructed. This site is 
located about three miles easterly from 
the center of the City of Ogdensburg. 
The Commission has selected this site 
for various reasons set forth in the 
report of the engineers, among which are 
the following: 

“1. The proposed bridge offers the 
highest net revenue in proportion to the 
cost of construction. 

“2, The site. is centrally located with 
zeteronde to easterly and westerly traf- 

c. 

_ 3. The present ferry transfer at the 
site is the largest of any port on the 
border.” } 

The estimated construction cost! the 
bridge, including engineering and con- 
tingencies—but exclusive of real estate, 
interest during construction, financing, 
administration and incidental expenses 
is placed by the engineers at $3,200,000. 

t is recommended that the bridge be 
constructed under the supervision of a 
New York State bridge authority, act- 
ing in conjunction with proper Canadian 
officials, and that the cost of construc- 
tion allocated to New York be provided 
by the issue of revenue bonds of the 
bridge authority. 


which have been or may be issued within 
the limitations .of section 20a(9) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act; (2) to the Bal- 
timore & Ohio R. R. Co. to issue $2,728,- 
000 of its Toledo-Cincinnati division first- 
lien and refunding mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds, series C; said bonds to be pledged 
under its refunding and general mortgage; 
and (3) to the Toledo & Cincinnati R. R. 


_| Co. to issue $2,728,000 of first and refund- 


ing mortgage 6 per cent bonds, series C; 
said bonds to be pledged under the Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R. Co.’s Toledo-Cincinnati 
division first-lien and refunding mortgages, 
approved. 


China Adopts Excise Tax 
To Replace Surtax Levies 


The special Chinese excise taxes on 
matches, cement, and cotton yarn, to 
apply to both foreign and domestic goods 
and scheduled to replace likin and sim- 
ilar taxes, became effective Feb. 1, 1931, 
according to a radiogram received in 
the Department of Commerce from Com- 
mercial Attache Jlean Arnold, Shanghai. 

The excise duties for the above were 
the first three to be promulated of the 
19 classifications of products which are 
to come under this special excise _taxa- 
tion. Foreign goods are to pay t Ae: 
cise duties in addition to the regular ‘im- 
port duty; Chinese’ native goods will also 
pay these new taxes excepting when ex. 
ported from the country. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce 
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Public Utilities 


Nonprofit Groups Financing of Alabama Utility {Insurer Is 


Urged to Begin 
Building Projects 
Immediate Construction 


Would Contribute to Em- 


ployment Situation, Col. 
Arthur Woods States 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
‘industry slumps; and since it has, been 
estimated that every job in this field 
creates jobs indirectly for three other 
people because of the purchasing power 
of the wages which are paid, you can 
see that the depression is increased con- 
“siderably by this recession of activity. 

Now when you realize the vast amount 
.of money which has been invested in 
the fields of the nonprofit-making insti- 
tutions, you see their importance in this 
situation. 

In 1928 more than $3,100,000,000 
were invested in hospital buildings in 
t#\sycountry. More than $1,018,000,000 
ae ested in the buildings of the col- 
léges and universities of the country. 

e value of church property, as com- 

iled in-1926, exceeds $3,839,000,000. 
Thus the investment in these. three 
groups alone approaches $8,000,000,000. 
The expenditures of these. institutions, 
naturally, have been a great factor in 
our prosperity. 

When private construction is at its 
height, with building costs at the peak, 

ublic and semipublic institutions can 
pest hold back their expenditures, mak- 
ing a practice of saving such work for 
‘periods of depression. If we exercise 
this principle of restraint when: times 
are good we can store up great reser- 
voirs of public and semipublic works, 
getting all the sites selected, the plans 
drawn up, the authorization and litiga- 
tion attended to; and then, when a de- 
pression dries up the construction in- 
dustry we can open ‘the spillways and 
let in our reserves. . : 

Construction at this time costs less 
money than it does in normal times. 
Costs are reduced—in some cases as 
much as 20 per cent—both for labor ‘and 
material. 

a Effect of Program Outlined 


The particular merit of building pro- 
grams by our nonprofit groups at the 
present time is that they are not con- 
fined to any one area. Colleges, hos- 
pitals, secondary ‘schools, mental insti- 
tutions and: churches are found every- 
where in our country, and those in 
charge of these institutions can bring 
about a most desirable spreading of em- 
ployment by undertaking construction 
work now. This will have the effect of 
moving materials; it will put money into 
circulation and bolster purchasing power 
everywhere; and it will have an intangi- 
ble but also immeasurable effect on lo- 
eal morale. . 

Furthermore, nonprofit-making insti- 
tutions, though=they serve the, public 
good, are largely owned and operated by 
priate interests, and financed by private 
subscription. , They are not affected by 
spolitics and red tape. The-quick author- 
ization of such construction as the insti- 

utions may undertake, with the conse- 
quent stimulus to prosperity, is within 
the power of groups of generous and 
public-spirited citizens. 

I want to appeal to those who are the 
presidents of our colleges and universi- 
ties, the principals, of our secondary 
schools,.the ministers of our churches, 
the superintendents of our hospitals and 
State institutions—all those of you who 
are familiar with whatever need for 
construction work may exist within the 
gates of your own institutions—to do all 
that lies in your power to get such con- 
struction work under way. I want -to 
‘appeal to those of you, who, through your 
generosity as trustees or directors of 
such institutions, can make such work 
financially possible. Building at this 
time, you will help to complete the route 
of this plague of unemployment which 
has left so much human misery in our 
land; but you will also be heeding the 
dictates of business sense by making an 
economic use of funds to improve your 
standards of service to our population. 


Effect of Liquidation 


On Taxicab Owners 


New York Official Defines Posi-| 


tion of Licensees: 


State of New York: 
Albany, Feb. 4. 


mycesege of taxicab owners who were 
‘insured by the Equitable Casualty and 
Surety Company, now being liquidated, 
will not be suspended if judgments are 
obtained against them for accidents oc- 
curring while these policies were in ef- 
fect, the State Superintendent.of Insur- 
ance, Thomas F. Behan, announced Feb. 
4. The statement follows in full text: 
Superintendent of Insurance, Thomas 
¥F. Behan, today issued a statement 
which will be of great interest to taxi- 
cab owners who were insured in the 
‘Equitable Casualty and Surety Company 
and which is now being liquidated by the 
Insurance Department. 
Over 10,000 taxicab 


4 


owners were in- 


‘sured in the now defunct company, and | 


the possibility of judgments being ob- 
tained against them is present. These 
owners were fearful that, if judgments 
were obtained againstthem, their licenses 
would be suspended by the Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles under section 94-b of 
the vehicle and traffic law. 

Consequently, Superintendent Behan 
took up this matter with Attorney Gen- 
eral Bennett as to taxicab owners in- 
sured with the Equitable Casualty and 
Surety Company and who had accidents 
while the insurance in that company was 
in full force and effect, and later had 
udgrhents obtained against them. In 
hie letter to the Attorney General, Su- 

erintendent Behan gave it as his opin- 
on that, in such cases where the judg- 
ment creditors had filed proofs of claim 
with the liquidator of the company, the 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles should 
not suspend the licenses of such taxi- 
cab owners. ; 

Attorney General Bennett, in a letter 
“written to Superintendent Behan under 
date of Feb. 2, 1931, holds. in substance 
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Workmen’s 


Described at Federal I nquiry| Liable Despite 


Transcript of Testimony Relates to Acquisition of Prop- 
erties and Various Transactions in Develop- 
ment of Alabama Power Company 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Jan. 27 by Rob- 
ert J. Ryder, investigator. of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, appearing 
as a witness in the Commission’s in- 
vestigation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of Feb. 4 and proceeds as 
follows: ‘ 

Q. At about what time was that ar- 
rangement made with the Electric Bond 
and Share Company that you have just 
told us about? A. That was in 1915. 

Q..And the second arrangement that 
you have told us about, that is the one 
regarding the Alabama Power Company’s 


5 per cent first. mortgage bonds, was‘ 


made in 1916? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have stated that the par value 
of the securities acquired was $3,306,- 
096.15, and that the par value of the se- 
curities issued for the same was $10,- 
000,000. What was done with this cost 
in excess of par value? 


| 
A. There is a difference of $6,693,- 


903.85, which was later reduced by cer- 
tain adjustments to $6,652,704.75. This 
amount was charged to fixed capital. 

Q. And on whose books? A. The Ala- 
bama Power Company. 

Q. This acquisition of stocks, bonds 
and securities took place Feb. 15, 1915? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On Mar. 5; 1915, the Alabama 
Power Company entered into an agree- 
ment of merger with certain of the com- 
panies whose securities had been thus 
acquired. Is that true? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you made any comparison of 
the $10,000,000 consideration paid with 
the book value of the securities acquired 
as that book value appears on the books 
of the cempanies issuing these securi- 
ties? A. No, sir. 

Q. Why did you not make that? A. 
The balance sheets were not available. 

Q. Do you know whether these securi- 
ties which the Alabama Power Company 
bought were, according to the books of 
the issuing companies, worth more or 
less than par? A. I don’t know. 


Growth of Fixed Capital 
Ascribed to Mergers 


Q. What were the total charges to 
fixed capital during the period 1913 to 
June 30, 1920, inclusive? A. The total 
charges in the period 1918 to 1920 ag- 
gregated $21,678,532.35. : 

Q. At what sum was the book value 
of the fixed capital at June 30,1920? A. 
$35.153,482.35. ‘ 

Q. What was the book value of fixed 
capital at Dec. $1, 1929? A. $166,461,- 
574, or an increase of $131,308,091 in 
the nine and a half years. 

Q. What was the main growth of the 
company during this period? A. The 
growth of the fixed capital during this 
period was due, to. mergers with other 
companies, purchases of properties and 
construction. projects, 

Q. Please name once. more the com- 
panies which consolidated to form the 
Alabama Power Company in July, 1913. 
A. The Alabama Power Development 
Company, the Wetumpka Power Com- 
pany, the Alabama Electric Company, 
and the Alabama Power and Electric 
Company. 

Q. And, of course, the old Alabama 
Power Company .itself? A. Yes, sir. 

Q.. What amount of stock appears as 
having been paid to Mr. Mitchell or to 
somebody for the Wetumpka stock? A. 
$387,500. ' 

Q. Is it $387,500 the amount that is 
said to have. been paid by Mr. Mitchell? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Assuming that Mr. Mitchell paid 
$387,500 for the Wetumpka property, 
what amount of shares were issued in 
payment for the Wetumpka property by 


the Alabama Power Company or by the | 


consolidated Par 
value? 
Q. Yes. 


Q. 


A. 


corporation? 


A. $750,000. 
At the time that Mr. Mitchell or 


someone in his behalf acquired the We- 
tumpka Power Company there was no 
community of interest. at that time be- 
tween the old Alabama Power Company 
and the old Wetumpka Company, was 
there? A. Not that.I know of. 


Q. The statement is made in Mr. Al- 
dridge’s report, if’ 1 remember it cor- 
rectly, that there was none, and that 
the same situation applied as to the 
Alabama Electric Company and the Ala- 
bama Power and:Electric Company. Do 
you happen to know who owned the Ala- 
bama Power Development Company 
prior to this consolidation of 1913? 

A. I understand the Electric Bond and 
Share owned that company. 

Q. That understanding would seem to 
find support in the statement appearing 
at page 41 of Mr. Aldridge’s report, 
Exhibit 4795. At page 41 we find the 
statement, do we not, of payments and 
obligationss made by Alabama Traction, 
Light and Power Company for property, 
service and development expense, ap- 
plicable to the properties included in 
the merger of July 29, 1913? A. Yes,-sir. 

Q. And thereby it would appear that 
the Electric Bond and Share was pai 
for the Alabama Power Development 
properties, how much? A. $90,750 in 
bonds and $108,900 in stock. 


Payments Made 
In Cash and Bonds 


Q. The total cash payments recorded 
there as made by the Alabama Traction, 
Light and Power Company, Limited, is 
how much? A.‘ For the Alabama Power 
Development Company? 


Q. No, payments and obligations met 
by the Alabama Traction, Power and 
Light Company, Limited, for properties, 
services and development expenses, ap- 
plicable to the properties included in 
that merger of July 29, 1913. In cash, 
Imean. A. Cash $483,112.43. 

Q. And how much in bonds? 
760. 


Q. And how much do they show as 
paid in stock? A. $9,081,400. 

Q. It seems to me that this all shows 
that Mr. Mitchell sometime in 1912 
made arrangements for the purchase of 
the Alabama Power Development Com- 
pany, the Alabama Electric Company, 
the Wetumpka Company, and the Ala- 
bama Power and Electric Company. Is 
that right? <A. Yes, sir. | , 

Q. And he got them with the aid of 
the Alabama Traction, Light and Power 
Company, Limited? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that when the merger occurred 
the Alabama Traction, Light and Power 
Company, Limited, held the stocks of all 
the constituent companies? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And therefore received all the 
shares issued by the consolidated cor- 
poration with the exception of 20 quali- 
fying directors’ shares? A. Yes, sit. 

Proceedings of Jan. 28. , . 

Q. There was another merger in 1915? 

A. Yes, sir. The Alabama Power Com- 
pany acquired the capital stock and 
bonds of 14 companies engaged in the 
electric and gas utility business. 

Q. Give us the names of those com- 
panies. , : 

A. The Huntsville Railway, Light and 
Power Company; the Decatur Light, 
Power and Fuel Company; the Etowah 
Light and Power Company; the Pell City 
Light and Power Company; the Annis- 
ton Electric and Gas Company; the Lin- 
coln Light and Power Company; the 
|Leeds Light and Power Company; the 
Alabama Interstate Power Company; the 
Birmingham, Montgomery and_ Gulf 
Power Company; the Muscle Shoals 
Hydroelectric Power Company; the Ala- 
bama Property Company; the Horne, 
Alabama, Railway, Power and Manufac- 
turing Company; the Little River Power 
Company; the Alabama Power and Light 
Company. 

Q. The Alabama Power Company ac- 
quired the capital stock, bonds and other 





A. $315,- 





Census of Distribution 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Censys Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of 


distribution is now being made available in city reports. 


the Census has gathered in the census of 
The Bureau will issue 


a preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. A summary of 
each report is to be prepared by the Bureau gwing for each city the number of 
stores, number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay 


roll, with this information also divided b 


etween single stores, chains, and multiple 


store organizations. Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time 


employes not including proprietors, B; net 


sales (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and 


wages. (including part-time employes), F: 


Elgin, Ill, 1930 Population, 35,929 


A B 
All stores 

Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 


All other types of organization.. 


408 


490 1,935 
1,426 
61 317 
21 192 


E 
$2,991,886 
2,348,890 
517,902 
125,094 


F 
$2,983,350 
2'270,851 
491,382 
221,117 


Cc D 
$23,853,248 100.00 
17,724,398 74.30 
4,485,896 18.81 
1,642,954 6.89 


Harrisburg, Ill., 1930 Population, 11,625 


A 
186 
152 

20 

14 


All stores wae 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) .... 
All other types of organization, . 


369 
264 
58 


F 
$435,699 
304,093 
75,651 
55,955 


Cc D 
$4,688,622 100.00 
3,348,797 71.42 
790,683 16.86 
549,142 11,72 


E 
$862,086 
701,184 
63,247 


47 97,655 


. La Grange, Ill., 1930 Population, 10,103 


B 
All stores ; 
Single-store. independents 1 
Chains (four or more units) .... f 1 
All other types of organization... , 


458 


87 


Cc 
$5,563,583 
3,098,832 
1,868,382 
601,369 


E 
$623,373 
369,886 
186,576 
66,911 


D 
100.00 
55.61 
33.58 
10.81 


F 
$581,755 
326,655 
192,535 
62,565 


53 


Melrose Park, Ill., 1930 Population, 10,741 


A 
ARE ROMEO TUL 5 cicinin's ards © 9'o 0 wb 8 
Single-store independents 134 
Chains (four or more units) .... 18 
All other types of organization.. 1 


148 228 
168 
59 


Cc D E 
$3,858,864 100.00’ $521,582 
3,055,883 79.19 451,420 
778,176 20.17 68,662 

1 24,805. 0,64 1,500 


F 
$420,809 
335,095 
83,980 
1,734 


Menominee, Mich., 1930 Population, 10,320 


A 
ON OO FAR : 
Single-store independents 143 
Chains (four or more units) : 6 1 
All other types of organization. 6 


B 
155 424 
266 


c 
$5,103,684 
31673,664 
1,219,144 
210,876 


D 
100.00 
71.99 
23.90 
4.11 


F 
$522,524 
357,602 
136,698 
28,224 


E 
$926,402 
594,667 
291,540 
40,195 


42 
16 


Delay in Notice 


Subsequent Acceptance of 
Summons in Liability 
Case Constitutes Waiver, 
Says Kentucky Court 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Feb. 4. 


When an insured under an automobile 
public liability insurance policy fails to 
give the insurer immediate notice of an 
accident as required by the terms of 
the policy, this provision is waived if 
the insurer subsequently accepts sum- 
mons without reservation and com- 
mences the defense of an action brought 
against the insured, the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals held Jan. 30 in the case of 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
v. Miller. 

Almost a year after the accident in 
question occurred the injured person in- 
stituted suit against the insured, the 
court pointed out. No prior notice of 
the accident had been given to the in- 
surance company but it assumed exclu- 
sive control of the defense for several 
months before it informed the insured 


d| that it disclaimed liability and would no 


longer be responsible for the defense of 
the action, because of the failure to give 
notice of the accident. 


Judgment Is Affirmed 


The insured then continued the de- 
fense of the case and a judgment hav- 
ing been rendered against her, she 
brought an action against the insurance 
company for the amount of the judg- 
ment ‘and attorneys’ fees. 

In affirming the judgment of the lower 
court against the insurer, the court of 
appeals held that a condition in the 
policy may be waived by the party for 
whose benefit it is made. 

Court Reviews Case 

“There can be no doubt that the ac- 
ceptance of the summons in the Poteet 
case and the assumption of responsibility 
for the defense of that action, was a 
recognition of the continued existence of 
the insurance,” the court declared, “and 
a waiver of the right to forfeit the in- 
demnity contract for failure of the in- 
sured to give notice of the accident.” 

It was further held that to constitute 
a waiver of a forfeiture it is not neces- 
sary that the facts should present the 
essential elements of an estoppel. The 
insurance company had contended that 
the doctrine of waiver is but another 
name. for estopped and since the plain- 
tiff was not prejudiced by the action of 
the company, the latter was free to 
change its position and return to her 
the defense of the case. 


securities of those companies, did it not? 
A, Yes, sir. 

Q. From whom did it purchase those 
securities? A. From the Alabama Trac- 
tion, Light and Power Company, Limited. 

Q. By’ whom was the Alabama Power 

| Company owned at the time of that pur- 
chase? 

A. The Alabama Traction Light & 
Power Company, Limited. 

Q. What consideration was paid for 
those securities by the Alabama Power 
Company? A. The Alabama Power 
Company issued to the Alabama Trac- 
tion, Light & Power Company its $100 
par value common stock in the principal 
amount of $8,776,000, and $1,224,000 
principal amount of 6 per cent income 
bonds, making a total of $10,000,000. 

Q. What was the par value of the se- 
curities acquired? A. $3,306,096.15. 

Q. For which the Alabama Power Com- 
pany paid in common stock and bonds at 
par a total of $10,000,000? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What other arrangements for tem- 
porary assistance and financing were 
made by the Alabama Power Company? 
A. No further assistance was had of the 
Electric Bond and Share Company as 
the bond issues of Alabama Power Com- 
pany were sold to the bankers (Harris 
Forbes & Company) when future issues 
were sold, 

Q. Was there any condition attached 
to the power company receiving any of 
that first loan in 1915 of $2,000,000 from 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 6.] 


Applications 
Radio Commission 


Applications for broadcasting permits 
just received by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission have been made public by the 
Commission as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: | 

KQV, Doubleday-Hill Electric Company, 
Investment Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., request 
for authority to voluntarily assign license to 
KQV Broadcasting Co. ; 

WJISV, The Independent Publishing Co., 
Alexandria, Va., license to cover construc- 
tion permit issued May 20, 1930, to install 
new equipment, 

WRAK, Clarence R. Cummins, Williams- 
port, Pa., license to cover construction per- 
mit issued Nov. 21, 1930, to change equip- 


ment and increase power from 50 w. to} 


100 w. 


struction permit to erect a new station to 
use 830 kce., 1 kw., and daytime hours. 
KMA, May Seed & Nursery Company, 





Shenandoah, Iowa, modification of license 
application amended to omit request for 
increase in power to 1 kw. Application now 
requests authority to operate limited time 
on 710 ke. Now licensed on 930 ke. sharing 
with KGBZ. 

KFJI, Broadcasters Inc., Astoria, Oreg., 
license to cover construction permit issued 
Dec. 19, 1930, to change equipment. 

KGB, Pickwick Broadcasting Corp., San 
Diego, Calif., license to cover construction 
permit issued June 10, 1930, to install new 
equipment and increase power from 250 w. 
to 500 w. on 1,330 ke. 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Pere Marquette Railway Co. 


December 


1930 
1,926,279 
158,848 
2,244,100 
419,703 
490,030 
1,012,848 


Freight revenue .. 
Passenger revenue . 

Total oper. rev. . 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment. . 


eeeeeeee 


Twelve Months 
1930 1929 
32,779,262 42,173,268 

2,183,602 3,001,677 
837,216,377 48,468,439 
5,369,883 5,614,108 
7,602,894 10,534,758 
13,788,063 15,916,795 


1929 
2,752,828 

270,135 
3,228,643 

374,451 
1,130,605 
1,268,359 


1930 
8,968,775 
418,947 
4,701,622 
362,374 
688,565 
1,798,560 


Wabash 
December 
1929 
4,213,828 
637,759 
5,355,508 
507,616 
841,338 
2,316,722 


Railway 
Twelve Months 
1930 1929 
52,247,176 63,796,583 
5,359,000 7,042,372 
61,970,752 76,632,974 
7,621,983 10,273,862 
10,317,394 12,922,779 
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GOVERNMENT PURCHASING 


Procedure Followed in Securing Supplies, Materials. 
and Equipment for Departments and Bureaus 
of the Federal Government 


ARTICLE XIX 


By A. L. Flint, 
General Purchasing Officer, The Panama Canal 


HE general principles and policies pertaining to Government pur- 
chasing are set forth in a series of four articles by N. F. Harri- 
man, executive chairman of the Federal Purchasing Board, pub- 
lished in The United States Daily Oct. 28, 29, 30 and 31, 1930, under the 


heading “How the Federal Government Does Its Purchasing.” 


It is con- 


sequently unnecessary to here state*many things that otherwise might 
have been considered essential to a full understanding of the purchasing 
methods of the Panama Canal. This article, therefore, will be simplified 
by dealing only with matters having special reference to the purchasing 
work of the Panama Canal, and which may distinguish such work from 
that which is common to all executive departments or independent estab- 


lishments of the Government. 


The Panama Canal is an independ- 
ent establishment, but by Executive 
Order of the President has been placed 
under the personal supervision of the 
Secretary of War. It is not, however, 
a part of the War.Department. The 
Washington office has in the past pur- 
chased practically all supplies and 
material, except subsistence supplies, 
in connection with the construction of 
the Panama Canal, which were obtain- 
able in the United States, and is now 
doing the same work in connection 
with the procuring of supplies for the 
maintenance, operation and sanitation 
of the Canal and Canal Zone, including 
those for the Civil Government of the 
Canal Zone. This has involved the 
purchase of a great variety of mate- 
rial and equipment, running from 
needles to locomotives and large 
dredges. Stocks of supplies and equip- 
ment are maintained on the Isthmus 
not only for the needs of the Canal, 
but are available for sale or for re- 
pairs to shipping dsing the Canal. 
Subsistence supplies and coal have been 
purchased in the main by the New 
York office of the Panama Railroad 
Company, which operates the commis- 
saries and coaling plants on the Isth- 
mus. The stock of the Panama Rail- 
road Company is owned by the United 
States, and ever since the commence- 
ment of the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal the railroad has been used 
as an adjunct to the Canal. Some 
materials, both for the Canal and the 
Railroad, are purchased locally by the 
authorities on the Isthmus, but in the 
main requisitions .for materials and 
equipment required are forwarded to 
the United States for handling. These 
requisitions are forwarded to the 
Washington Office through one chan- 
nel—the Supply Department in charge 
of the Chief Quartermaster—and com- 
prise its own requirements and those 
of other units of the Department of 
Operation and Maintenance, such as 
the Marine, Mechanical, Dredging, 
Electrical, and Municipal Engineering 
Divisions, as well as the requirements 
of the Departments of Health and 
Civil Government. These departments 
and divisions are primarily responsible 
for framing or designating the specifi- 
cations to be used. General supplies 
and equipment for the Panama Rail- 
road are also included in these requi- 
sitions, and are thus purchased by the 
Panama Canal and settlements there- 
for later adjusted in the accounts on 
the Isthmus. 


* * * 


HE Panama Canal has small offices 

in charge of Assistant Purchasing 
Agents in New York, New Orleans and 
San Francisco, but these offices have 
not been called upon to make many 
purchases. The Panama Canal, Medi- 
cal Section, New York General Depot, 
United States Army, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
makes purchaSes of the principal 
medical and hospital supplies which 
are used on the Isthmus. These pur- 
chases are made upon request from 
the Washington Office, based on requi- 
sitions received from the Isthmus. 


While the requisitions received from 
the Isthmus should and do in most 
instances contain the specification re- 
quirements, these specifications are 
checked to a certain extent im the 
Washington Office, especially for the 
purpose of seeing that they comply 
with Government regulations, but in 
general the Washington Office must as- 
sume that the specifications are cor- 
rect and cover adequately the require- 
ments of the service. * 


When requisitions are received in the 
Washington Office the items are sep- 
arated, those items calling for sup- 
plies very urgently needed or of small 
value going to the “open market” or 
“circular letter” desk, while the re- 
mainder go to the “advertising” desk. 

The term “open market” is used for 
want of a better name, but is some- 
what of a misnomer as wherever prac- 
ticable competition is secured by issu- 
ing circular letters inviting bids to 
those manufacturers or dealers on the 
mailing list who are known to be able 
to supply the required materials, such 
invitations being also bulletined in the 
Washington Office. This desk also 
handles purchases under the Act of 


: | Dec. 29, 1926, which provides that the 
Berks Broadcasting Co., Reading, Pa., con- | 


Panama Canal, under such regulations 
as the Governor ¢* the Panama Canal 
may authorize, may make purchases 
in the open market and without ad- 
vertising if the amount involved in 
any one purchase does not exceed $500. 
Briefly, the Governor’s regulations con- 
template that these purchases are not 
to be made indiscriminately, but that 
the authority for such purchases shall 
be used with discrimination as the 
Government’s interests may require. 

_At the “advertising” desk the va- 
rious items are classified and prepared 
for issue in mimeographed or printed 
schedules, which schedules are in ac- 
cordanée with all the requirements re- 
garding the use of standard Govern- 
ment forms and include special instruc- 
tions to bidders or special conditions 
applicable to Panama Canal require- 


Public Utilities: Board 


Is Proposed in Texas Bill 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Feb. 4. 





ments. These schedules generally con- 
tain several classes of miscellaneous 
equipment or supplies, although occa- 
sionally a special schedule. may con- 
tain only one class comprising some 
particular material, such as fuel oil, 
cement, lumber, or special items of 
large equipment, such as a dredge, 
Diesel engines, and the like. 


Mailing lists are maintained con- 
taining the names of _ individuals 
or firms who desire to bid for Canal 
requirements classified in accordance 
with the materials which they can 
furnish, and schedules are mailed ac- 
cordingly. In addition all schedules 
are bulletined in the Washington Of- 
fice. Bidding sets are then furnished 
in response to requests received by this 
office or by the offices of the Assistant 
Purchasing Agents at New York, New 
“Orleans and San Francisco, and the 
United States Engineer Offices in the 
principal cities of the country, to which 
offices sufficient copies of the sched- 
ules are sent for distribution. In addi- 
tion, where the estimated value of any 
article is over $10,000, it is necessary, 
under an Executive Order applicable 
to the Panama Canal which has the 
force of law, to advertise in news- 
papers. Information relative to items 
desired is also printed in the “U. S. 
Government Advertiser” of Washing- 
ton, D. C., which paper, while not a 
Government publication, makes a spe- 
cialty of publishing information re- 
garding the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment Departments for materials 
and suyplies, and also publishes data 
regarding the bids received and awards 
made. In the manner herein indicated 
the widest publicity is given to the 
Panama Canal’s requirements. 

- * ~ 


BPs under all schedules and practi- 
cally all circular letters are opened 
publicly on the specified date and hour. 
Interested persons are permitted to be 
ad at the opening, at which time 
ids are read and recorded in an ab- 
stract. One copy of all bids is avail- 
able for a reasonable time for refer- 
ence by representatives of bidders or 
others who have a bona fide reason 
for investigating them. 


In handling awards under any par- 
ticular item the abstract is consulted 
and the bids are considered. If the 
low bid is satisfactory in all respects 
no investigation of other bids is made, 
the theory being that certain material 
is called for under certain specifica- 
tions and that, if the bidder takes no 
exceptions to the specifications and 
conditions of the schedule, he is bound 
to furnish material in accordance 
therewith. This theory, of course, does 
not hold where award depends upon 
samples which are required to be sub- 
mitted by bidders, in which case ex- 
amination is made of the samples to 
determine which, in order of price, 
complies with the specifications, and 
award is made to the lowest bidder 
submitting a satisfactory sample. In 
appropriate cases samples are referred 
to the Bureau of Standards for analy- 
sis and pepert, In some instances bids 
for special equipment are referred for 
canvass to the authorities on the Isth- 
mus who originate the specifications 
and who are therefore in the best posi- 
tion to determine whether the equip- 
ment offered is in accordance with the 
specifications and will fulfill the re- 
quirements of the service. When time 
of delivery is an important factor it 
is so stated in the invitation for bids, 
and the award made to that bidder 
who undertakes to make the best de- 
livery or such delivery as will be satis- 
factory, even though the bid is not 
the lowest received. In such a case, 
of course, careful consideration is given 
to the question of whether the in- 
creased price for earlier delivery is 
justified by the emergency and is to 
the best interests of the Government. 
This question is often referred to the 
Isthmian authorities for a decision. 


A force of inspectors under the 
supervision of the Inspecting Engineer 
located at Washington has been main- 
tained in the field at points which ex- 
perience has shown are centers at or 
from which inspections can be con- 
veniently and economically made. At 
other points inspections are made for 
account of the Panama Canal by or 
under the supervision of field officers 
of the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, and occasionally by in- 
spectors of naval matertal under the 
Navy Department, the Panama Canal 
in such cases reimbursing the cost of 
such inspections, As will be explained 
in the continuation of this article in 
the issue of Feb. 6, while the large 
majority of purchases are made for 
delivery on the Isthmus, where final 
inspection and acceptance are made, 
preliminary, inspections are made in 
the United States before shipment. 
The Bureau of Standards, the Bureau 
of Mines, some Bureaus of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Medical 
Department, United States Army, as 
well as some other Government Bu- 
reaus, have also assisted in connection 
we the inspection work in the United 

tates. 


buses and pipe lines, which are now con- | 


trolled by the Railroad Commission. 


R. L. Walker Is Named 


To Be Radio Examiner 


Expansion Noted ~ 
In Compensation — 
‘Risks in Colorado 


Both Net Premium Income 
And Net Losses Larger 


During 1929, According 
To Report of Commission 


State of Colorado: 
Denver, Feb. 4. 

All classes of insurers writing work- 
men’s compensation insurance in Col- 
orado showed an increase in net premium 
income and in net losses paid during 
1929 as compared with 1928, according 
to the eleventh report of the State In- 
dustrial Commission. 

Net premium income of the various 
types of carriers for the years 1927 to 
1929, inclusive, was as follows:. Stock 
companies, 1927, $1,001,375; 1928, $965,- 
169; 1929, $1,092,230. Mutual com- 
panies, 1927, $357,853; 1928, $420,823; 
1929, $434,515.. State fund, 1927, $880,- 
440; 1928, $676,328; 1929, $720,569. 

Net losses paid for the same years 
were: Stock companies—1927, $596,619; 
1928, $610,413; 1929, $618,767. Mutual 
companies, 1927, $149,883; 1928, $156,- 
431; 1929, $180,334. State fund, 1927, 
$372,249; 1928, $413,827; 1929, $484,387. 


Payments Are Checked 


Checks were made by the Industrial 
Commission to determine the promptness 
with which insurance carriers filed ad- 
missions of liability and made first pay- 
ments, it was stated. A check of 771 
cases disclosed that the average time for 
filing admissions of liability in 1930 ‘was 
12.58 days whereas in 1929 it was 15.69 
days. The lowest was 1.8 days and the 
highest 21.85 days. The State fund, with 
an average of 13.41 days, ranked 16th 
out of 22 carriers checked. 


The average time for making first pay- 
ment of compensation in 1930 was 24.06 
days in a check of 704 cases, as compared 
with 33.61 days in 1929. The lowest 
average was 13.83 days in 1930, while 
the highest was 31.06. Of the 17 car- 
riers checked the State fund, with an 
average of 26.74 days, was 14. - 

The report of H. W. Redding, manager 
of the State ompensation Insurance 
Fund, states that while there has been 
an increase in the expenses of the fund 
due principally to new employes, there 
has been a gain in efficiency and service. 
No difficulty has been. encountered, he 
said, in keeping the expenses below the 
10 per cent allowed by law. 


Salc? Honda Sought 
In New Hampshire 


Legislative Plan Devised to 
Remedy Accident Situation 


State of New. Hampshire: 
Concord, Feb, 4. 


A course of procedure in handling bills 
introduced in the State Legislature \with 
a view toward highway safety was sug- 
gested Feb. 3 by Governor John G, 
Winant in a letter to President Arthur 
R. Jones of the Senate and Speaker 
Harold M. Smith of the House. The 
Governor proposed that all such bills in 
both houses be referred to a single com- 
mittee and that none of them be acted 
upon until all bills are in hand. He de- 
scribed the present accident situation as 
“little short of criminal” and said the 
responsibility to act rests upon both the 
legislative and executive branches of the 
State government. His letter follows in 
full text: 


_This is a letter requesting that all 
bills pertaining to motor vehicle laws 
or introduced in an effort to safeguard 
the use of the highways be placed in 
the hands of a single committee of the 
House or Senate, with the committees 
of both branches of the Legislature co- 
operating with one another in study of 
measures so introduced. I would fur- 
ther suggest that none of the bills cov- 
ering this subject be acted upon until 
all bills are in hand. It would further 
appear to me to be in the public in- 
terest to carefully study the existing 
statutes with particular reference to the 
recommendations of the National Con- 
ference on Public Safety, in order not 
only to do our share in bringing about 
uniformity of law throughout the United 
States, but also to make such changes 
in the existing statutes as will more se- 
curely guard the life and property of 
the users of New Hampshire highways. 

In New Hampshire during 1930 101 
people were killed on our highways and 
2,482 accidents resulting in injury and 
property damage were reported within 
our State. This situation, in my judg- 
ment, is little short of criminal, and I 
believe the responsibility to act rests on 
both the legislative and executive de- 
partments, of the State government. 





The 


Nationat Group 


a part of the 
Middle West Utilities System 


output of the 
National Group. 
in 1930 increased 
6.6% over 1929, 
—a sign of steady 
growth through- 
out a balanced 


Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad.... 
Taxes 

Uncollectible ry. rev., ete... 
Net after taxes, etc. . 
Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated.....++ 
0. ting ratio ..... 


24'311,522 27,985,608 
47,249,762 56,275,423 
14,720,990 20,357,551 
2'626,506 3,253,683 

14,286 11,320 
12,080,198 17,092,548 
7,711,675 13,251,590 
5523.83 2,523.82 

76.2 13.4 


2,100,875 
143,225 
166,951 

q17 
724,443 
7125,238 
2,291.20 
93.6 
*Credit. 


2,995,310 
238,333 
169,620 

*160 
63,873 
129,167 
2,241.76 
92.8 
+Debit. 


at the licensee taxicab owner in such 
case has done everything required of 
him, and that no grounds exist for the 
suspension of licenses in such instances, 
that is, where judgments have been filed 
hae the liquidator. The Attorney Gen- 
@, ral also states that the Commissioner 
“of Motor Vehicles has never intended to 
make cancellations in such instances, 


29,080,270 34,345,301 
8,186,107 14,128,138 
2,962,195 

10,534 

11,150,409 

9,273,417 
2,241.76 
70.9 


A bill (H. 306) has Leen introduced in} Appoinvment of Ralph L. Walker, of | 
the House by Representative Alfred| Washington, D. C., to the post of ex-| ae 
Dabeeh tow ie taadiine a public utili- | @2miner has just been announced by the pit? FLAP RIDA 


di ission, : Iker | . 
ties commission, to be separate from the | Federal Radio Commission. Mr. Walker ’ 


witieans 4 | since Dots +. pom, hee poem, an amernay Electric Power Ces 
present Railroad Commission. |in the Commission’s legal division. e N ‘ 

The measure provides for a board of} is 28 years old, and is judge advocate ATIONAL Pulte Sorvine Cony. 
three members to regulate the rates one general of the District of Columbia Na- 


service of utilities other than railroads,| tional Guard. 


8,179,448 
1,522,174 
256,953 
436 
1,264,785 
892,318 
2,523.83 
67.6 


4,086,280 
1,269,228 
245,928 
286 
1,028,014 
735,392 
2,523.82 
16.3 


territory. 


2,255.09 
78.0 
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Lo ansehen WirHout Comment sy THE United States DAtLy 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


‘ 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indi- 


cators” are issued by the Bureau of — 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are 
made are obtained from reliable private, 
as well as Governmental sources. The ac- 
tual week for all items does not always end 


on the same day, but in the main, it is a 
comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison be- 
tween different business indicators and to 
compare statistical series which are ex- 
pressed,in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has cal- 
culated all of these statistics in terms of 


“index numbers,” using for convenience 
as a base period the weekly average of 
each series for the years 1923-1925 except 
where otherwise indicated. The weekly 
average for this period is expressed as 100 
on the charts and the value for each week 
is calculated as a percentage of this av- 
eragé. Thus, when the item for any par- 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of the United States Government 


ticular week is greater than the average 
for the years 1923-1925 it is expressed as 
an index number of more than 100; if the 
value is less than the average the index 
number is less than 100. The data are 
plotted for the week ending Jan. 31 
where available. (Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


Index Numbers Weekly ‘Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 Chart Legend: 1930 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 193] o_—_—_ 
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AvTHorIzep Statements ONLY Are Presentep Herer. 


Berne | 


PusLisHen Without COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Podecal popes 


Reserve Absorbs 


Oversupply of 
| "New York Funds 


Present Situation Contrasted 
With Previous Periods of 
Stress in Monthly Review 
By Federal Bank 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

is. usual for.the time of year, indicating 
that, although obscured by the seasonal 
retirement of currency, some further 
withdrawals of deposits from the banks 
were taking place. After the first week 
of January there was evidence of more 
stable banking conditions and a gradual 
restoration of public confidence which 
appeared in a more than seasonal flow 
of currency into the reserve banks. Near 
the end of the month it appeared, how- 
ever, that the retirement of the extra 
currency which was called into use in 
December was still far from complete. 
A. gain of about $43,500,000 of gold, in- 

m\ling imports and gold released from 
e¥yidark, was a supplementary factor 
Waking for easier money conditions in 

nuary. 

The accumulation of surplus funds in 
New York is a development rarely en- 
countered in recent years, but typical 
of periods of serious business recession. 
Lower commodity prices and reduced 
pay rolls lead, at such times, to reduc- 
tions in the amount of currency im cir- 
culation and the pouring into New York 
of funds seeking poplorment. This 
tendency is accentuated when apprehen- 
sion limits the types of employment of 
funds which banks and other investors 
are willing to make. 

Surplus Came to New York 

In 1908, for instance, the flow of 

money into the New York banks resulted 


in the accumulation of abaut $50,000,-! 
000 of surplus reserves within a few 


months after the 1907 panic, and time 
money declined from 15 per cent to 2 
per cent. As the deposits of the clear- 
ing-house banks then amounted to about 
$1,200,000,000, the $50,000,000 of ex- 
cess reserves represented about 4 per 
cent of the total deposits in these banks, 
Much more extreme conditions followed 
the two preceding periods of most se- 
vere depression—in 1896 and 1893., In 
1897 the clearing-houge banks had ex- 
cess reserves averaging about $50,000,- 
000, or 8 to 10 per cent of their total 
deposits, and in the first half of 1894 
they held excess reserves amounting to 
from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000, or 
13 to 18 per cent of their total depos- 
its. These excess reserves. above the 
25 per cent reserves which the banks 


were then required to maintain, repre-! 
sented idle funds which they were un-|! 


der pressure to employ, and in each of 
these periods the effects were reflected 
in call-loan rates, which were frequently 
as low as 1 per cent on the Stock Ex- 
change and sometimes as low as 4% per 
cent. They were reflected also in a 
rapid expansion of bank credit, and a 
rise in,.bond prices, de 

MR contrast, with these conditions, how- 


ever, most of the funds that have been| 


released from industry and trade durjng 
the past year have been absorbed 
Ppoush the retirement of Federal Re- 
yserve credit—a factor which was not 
present in the pre-war banking system. 
Consequently, notwithstanding succes- 
sive reductions in reserve bank discount 
rates and purchases of Government se- 
curities by the reserve banks which as- 
sisted member banks to repay their in- 
debtedness, the response of money mar- 
ket conditions to business depression has 
been more gradual. 
Over-accumulation Checked 

The January, 1931, return flow of 
$470,000,000 of currency, while it re- 
sulted in some accumulation of funds 
in New York, was used largely to retire 
Federal Reserve credit. The acceptance 
holdings of the Reserve System were re- 
duced by more than $240,000,000, United 
States Government security holdings de- 
clined nearly $120,000,000, and member 
bank borrowings also were reduced 
somewhat, The decline in acceptance 
holdings is accounted for by the fact 
that the greater part of reserve bank 
bill holdings at the end of December were 
of maturities not exceeding 30 days, 
while new offerings of bills to the re- 
serve hanks in January were very small, 
Accepting institutions which had sur- 
plus funds tended to retain their new 
bills in their own portfolios, and there 
was an excellent investment demand for 
any bills that appeared in the market. 
The reduction in holdings of United 
States Government securities reflected 
the resale of securities purchased tem- 
porarily to provide for year-end require- 
ments, or to assist member banks which 
were subjected to withdrawals of de- 
posigs. 

It was the funds remaining after this 
large reduction in Federal Reserve credit 
which accumulated in the money mar- 
ket. The average amount of excess re- 

Aserves held by New York banks in Jan- 
uary was around $60,000,000, or about 
1 per cent of the total deposits of these 
banks. 

While call loan rates, even at the 
January levels, were not as low as at 
a number of times in earlier years, 
time money and commercial paper rates 
declined in January to the lowest levels 
in more than 36 years. Stock Exchange 
90-day loans in the latter part of Jan- 
uary were quoted at 1% to 2 per cent 
and the prevailing rates for commercial 
paper declined to 24%4-2% per cent, both 
the lowest since 1894. Successive reduc- 
tions carried acceptance rates also far 
below any levels previously witnessed 
since the bill market was established 
in this tk 

Bill Dealers Act Rate 

Immediately after the turn of the year 
the bill dealers effected a % per cent 
reduction in their rates, the first of a 
series during January. For the next 
few days the supply of bills offered to 
the market was in excess of the invest- 
ment demand and dealers’ portfolios 
were built up moderately, but with the 
continuance of an easy money situation 
investment demand became active and 
very few new bills were offered to the 
discount market. Two further % per 
cent reductions did little to stimulate 
the supply of bills, and several times the 
dealers were reported to have experi- 
enced difficulty in filling orders because 
of their depleted portfolios. This-con- 
dition led to the final % per cent reduc- 
tion in rates on the 22nd, after which 
there was a slight increase in the sup 
ply, with a consequent increase in deal- 
erg@ portfolios, which nevertheless re- 
mained comparatively small. Bankers’ 
bills at the levels then established—1 % 
per cent for the 90-day unindorsed ma- 
Lurity-—-showed a total reduction of ‘4 

r-cent for the month of January, and 

f 





U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Feb. 2 
Made Public Feb. 4 
4 


Receipts 


Customs receipts 
Internal+revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 2,123,524.11 
Miscellaneous receipts «~.. 1,846,058.41 
Total ordinary receipts .. $6,294,612.89 
Public debt receipts 109,617.50 
Balance previous day .... 155,792,897.33 


$1,185,239.09 
1,189,791.28 


$162,197,127.72 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt .... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations 
cotnts 


$6,472,598.54 
118,545.87 
288,316.38 
‘ 55,462.85 
in. special ac- 


1,387,842.09 


fund 
Civil 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


102,470.42 


1,384,181.65 
1,233,992.99 


Total ordinary expendi- 


tures 
Other pub 
tures 


$8,275,097.49 


125,614.75 
153,796,415.48 


New York Taxation 
Of National Bank 
Shares Held Invalid 


Federal Court Rules State 
Law in Conflict 
United States Statutes Fix- 
ing Limit of Levy 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 4.—The New 
York State tax assessed against na- 
tional bank shares is invalid, under the 
tax law as amended by chapter 897 of 
the Laws of 1923, effective in the years 
1923 to 1926, inclusive, as that law has 
been construed by the New York Court 
of Appeals and applied by the taxing 
authorities, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
has just ruled. 

The Federal court held, in an unani- 
mous opinion written by Judge Manton, 
that the tax assessed against shares of 
national banks was in conflict with sec- 
tion 5219 of the United States Revised 
Statutes which provides that a State tax 
on national bank: shares shall not be 
imposed at a greater rate than is as- 


sessed upon other moneyed capital com- | 


ing into competition with the business 
of national banks, 

It was satisfactorily established in the 
case, Public National Bank of New York 
v. Keating et al., according ‘to the opin- 
ion, “that large sums of competitive 
moneyed capital were exempt from that 
taxation which was imposed upon na- 
tional ‘bank shates.”" ~*~" nn 

The State tax was not levied, it is 
pointed out, on thousands of brokers, 
private bankers, bond dealers, individual 
investors of surplus funds, firms and cor- 
porations. which were engaged in dealing 
in notes, bonds, commercial paper, ac- 
ceptances, and other securities and evi- 
dences of debt, and making loans and 
advances as did the national banks, 
shares of which were assessed under the 
State law. 

In view of this situation, the court 
reached the result that the law, as con- 
strued and applied, was invalid on the 
basis of decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States holding that “there 
is such discrimination as to violate sec- 
tion 5219, Revised Statutes, where mon- 
eyed capital, substantial in amount, in 
comparison with the capitalization of 
national banks, is employed either in a 
business or by private inyestors in the 
same sort-of transaction as those in 
which national banks engage in the same 
locality where they do business.” 

The Supreme Court, in construing the 
Federal statutory provision, did not im- 
ply, it is stated in the opinion, “that 
equality of taxation under the Federal 
statute refers only to moneyed capital 
invested in business substantially identi- 
cal with the business carried on by na- 
tional banks.” 
errnenn~annidigkornnaananapanrdinaney 
were the lowest in the history of the bill 
market in this country. On Jan. 29, 
howeyer, following the sudden advance 
in yields on Government securities, the 
dealers raised rates on all maturities % 
per cent. 

The New York Reserve Bank’s buying 
rate for indorsed bills was lowered suc- 
cessively during January to 14% per cent 
for 1 to 45 day bills, and 15% per cent 
for 46 to 120 day maturities. Chiefly 
as a result of an excess of maturing 
bills over the amount of bills offered to 
the reserve banks, holdings dropped 
$244,000,000 from the year-end peak, to 
$120,000,000 on Jan. 28 

Commercial Paper Cheaper 

The amount of bankers’ 
standing declihed $15,000,000 
December, to $1,556,000,000. Usually 
acceptance outstandings reach their 
maximum at the year-end, but in 1930 
reductions during December in import 
and export bills outstanding were only 
perry offset by a further expansion of 

ills based on goods stored in or shipped 
between foreign countries. 

In keeping with the large current de- 
mand for all types of short-term invest- 
ments and the consequent declines in 
yields, the prevailing rate for prime com- 
mercial paper declined in January, first 
to 2% per cent and late in the month to 
2'4-2% per cent, from the 2%-3 per cent 
range which had been quoted since No- 
vember. In fact, certain exceptionally 
fine names were sold in a few instances 
at 2% per cent. The investment de- 
mand for commercial paper was more 
active than in December, and inquiry 
was reported from banks in all parts of 
the country. The volume of ppber sold 
by the dealers, however, was limited by 
the short supply. 

The amount of new paper that came 
into the market as the result of com- 
mercial and industrial concerns’ needs 
for funds was reported to have been 
somewhat less than is usually expected at 
this time of the year, but there was some 
increase in the supply compared with 
December when an _ unusually large 
amount of open market commercial bor- 
rowing was paid off. In that month the 
amount of paper outstanding through 21 
dealers was reduced 20 per cent to $357,- 
000,000 on the 81st, and at that figure 
was only 7 per cent larger than a year 
previous, following much larger year-to- 
year increases in preceding months of 
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Banking Systems 


Gibninekt Control of Demand Bank 
Deposits Is 
a 


Branch Banking ~ 


Advocated by Mr. Young 


* 


Business Transactions Largely Conducted by Deposits, He 
Says in Also Recommending That Savings and Trust Com- 
panies Be Conducted Separately 


In a formal statement which he read 
to the subcommittee of Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee Feb. 4, Owen 
D. Young, a director of the Federal Re- | 
serve Bank of New York, recommended 
that all banks of deposit, as distinguished 
from savings banks, should be national 
banks; that if State banks are to be re- 
tained, they should become members of 
the Federal Reserve System; that sav- 
ings banks and trust companies should 
be State. banks, and national banks 
should not compete with them; that the 
Federal Reserve System should have 
power to examine and discipline its mem- 
| bers; and that security companies afiili- 
ated with banks should be examined and 
their statements made public. 


Mr, Young also discussed Federal Re-|} 
serve policy of 1927-1929, loans by others, | 
and the use of Government bonds as a 
basis for Federal reserve credit. His 
| Statement follows in full text: 


All banks of deposit, as distinguished 
from savings banks, should be national 
banks. 

If I were speaking in terms of theory— 
and perhgps it is justifiable to do so in 
order to.test our practical steps—I would 
say that all commercial deposit bank- 
ing in the United States should be ear- 
d on under one law, that examination 
of banks and their controls should be 
under one authority. Their reserves 
should be mobilized in the Federal Re- 
serve System. Then we could develop 
for the’ country as a whole a sound bank- 
ing system, and definitely fix responsi- 
bility. That would mean that all banks | 
of deposit, as distinguished from savings, | 
should be national banks. 


State and National 
Banks in Competition 


As it is now, banks are chartered both 
by the National Government and by each 
of the 48 States. They are in competi- 
tion, each endeavoring to offer the most 
attractive charters and the most liberal | 
laws, to say nothing of the liberality 
of administrative officials in interpret- 
ing the laws. The. National Banking | 
Act has to compete not only with the| 
most conservative States, but the most 
liberal ones. Consequently, there has 
been a constant tendency to -literalize 
banking laws and to weaken their ad- 
ministration. In such cases the argu- 
ment is always that it is desirable to 
liberalize the law so 
banks to be of greate 
rowers, 

The first 
peaks, doing 
| should be the safety of the deposits and 
the ability of the bank -to velamn them 
to depositors instantly on request, un- 
less they be time deposits. No thought 
of service to borrowers should be per- 
| mitted to impair the safety and security 
of depositors. Banks of deposit are, 
after all, primarily 
funds. Only such use of such funds | 
should be permitted as may be consistént | 
with the interest of the depositors, 

In the early years of our Government, | 
our business was largely done by cur- 
reney moving from hand to hand. It 
was felt at that time, and properly so, 
that we should have a national and uni. 
form currency. Consequently, Congress 
was given power to coin magney and reg- | 
ulate the value thereof. This power was 
made effective as to paper money by | 
the National Bank Act. 


Currency Minor Item 


In Money Transfers 

Now our business is carried on mostly | 
by transfers of bank deposits, currency 
forming only a small part of our money 
transfers, If control of our currency 
were necessary in the beginning by the| 
Federal Government, control of our bank | 
deposits by it now would seem desirable. | 
We have transferred, either affirmatively 
or by acquiescence, many powers to the 
Federal Government which ought not to 
be there. I am bitterly opposed to the 
impairment of the rights of the States 
in their appropriate field. It does seem 
strange, however, that in the face of such 
gravitation toward Federal authority, | 
we should have retained divided rather 
than unified power over our deposit bank- 
ing system. 

Except for the currency in our pockets, 
our banks of deposit hold the liquid capi- 
tal of the people of the United States. | 
The transfer of this capital from one of 
us to another, promptly and safely, 
should be facilitated. That means, how- 
ever, that every bank of deposit is truly 
engaged in a national business. Its 
soundness and safety is of concern to 
our people everywhere, Our business | 
of deposit banks is not local in character; | 
it is and should be national. Therefore, 
|in my judgment, it should be governed | 
by the national law. 

If State banks are to be retained, they 
should all become members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 


Now I realize, Mr. Chairman, that of 
the 24,000 banks of deposit doing busi- 
ness in the United States only about 7,000 
of them are national banks and 17,000 are 
State banks. Under these circumstances, 
we probably can not hope, immediately 
at least, for the surrender by the States 
of their right to grant banking charters, 
Nor can we _ expect réincorporation 
rapidly of State banks under n@&tional 
charters, 


Reserve Membership 
For All Advocated 


The practical question is therefore 
what, if anything, can we or should we 
do now? Well, I think it would be 
highly desirable that all banks of depo- 
sit holding themselves out to the public 
to do a national or international business 
should be required to be members of the 
Federal Reserve System, as national 
banks now are. This would at once mo- 
bilize all of our banking reserves into 
one central system, which is as it should 
be. In addition, I think that the powers 
of examination by the Reserve System 
of all member banks should be clear, 
and that it should have certain powers 
to see that banking practices inimi-| 
eal to the safety of depositors should 
not be indulged in by member banks. 

That would mean, that when the words 
‘Member of Federal Reserve System’ | 
were put on a bank’s window there| 
would be in fact some such responsibil- 
ity on the Federal Reserve System as 


the public now assumes there is, Then, 





r service to bor- 


question always regarding 








' 


as to enable the) drawal notice, 


a demand deposit business | 


for the “first time,:we shall be able to 
fix responsibility somewhere for a sound 
banking system, It will not prevent 
bank failures—no law or system can 
do that-—but it will, in my judgment, 


is apparently helpful to banking prac- 
tice, because of the 7,000 banks which 
have failed in the last 10 years, five out 
of every six have been State banks not 
members of the Federal Reserve System, 


Savings banks and trust companies 
should be State banks and national 
banks should not compete with them. 


I have spoken only of banks of de- 
posit, as distinguished from banks for 
savings. I believe that banks for sav- 
ings and for the administration of trusts 
or other special time funds, should be 
State banks, and that these powers should 
not be included in national banking 
charters. The investment of savings de- 
posits, which are withdrawable only 
after a specified notice, is quite a dif- 
ferent kind of business from the han- 
dling of, demand deposit assets, In my 
judgment, it is undesirable to combine 
them in the same institution; because 
any bank having demand deposits can 
never invoke a time notice on savings. 
If it does, it stimulates quick withdrawals 
of demand deposits, and postpones the 
savings deposits, which are the most 
sacred of all, to the least desirable as- 
sets of the bank. Everything will _be 
first sold to meet the demand deposits. 


Strict Adherence 
To Terms Advocated 
It has been suggested, to meet this 


created by savings deposits should be 
segregated and held for them only. I 
am of the opinion that any segregation 
of assets in a bank for a particular class 
of depositors, or for any individual de- 
posit, is highly undesirable practice. 


wisely savings deposits and demand de- 
posits in the same bank, This does not 
mean that national banks can not take 
deposits either for a specified time, 
which is a true time deposit, or deposits 
withdrawable only after a specified time 
notice. It does mean, however, that when 
deposits are put into a national bank 
either on time or upon specified with: 
neither the depositor 
should be +permitted to withdraw, nor 
the bank permitted to pay any such de- 
posits, except strictly in accordance with 
its terms. 


|Federal reserve should have power, to 
examine and discipline all its member 
banks. 


As a part of such program as I have 
outlined, the granting of charters for na- 
tional banks and the examination of all 


custodians of liquid (banks should be vested in the Federal 


Reserve Board, The Board, in turn, 
should function through the reserve 
banks of the several districts. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board should have the right 
to examine the banks which are members 
of the system. It would be its duty to 
examine national banks, and it could 
supplement and aid the State examiners 
in the examination of State banks. By 
this method, examinations would. tend to 
become more uniform for all banks, and 
the Federal reserve bank of the district 
would have information regarding all 
banks which were its members. 


Mr. Young Outlines 


System He Favors 


It should have the power to limit or 
refuse rediscount, even of eligible pa- 
per, or suspend other privileges of mem- 
bership, if the banking practices of any 
particular bank were, in its judgment, 
unsound, and therefore subjected its de- 
positors to unreasonable risk either as 
to liquidity or security, In case the re- 
serve bank of the district exercised such 
power unfairly, in the opinion of the 
member bank, an appeal might be taken 
to. the Federal Reserve Board, In the 
event unsound practices were persisted 
in, the Federal Reserve Board, on com- 
plaint of any Federal reserve bank, 
might expel the bank from membership. 


One of the weaknesses of the banking 
system at present, in addition to the 
competition between the governments for 
charters, is the natural hesitation of the 
Federal reserve banks, in the absence 
of clearly expressed powers, to require 
the correction of undesirable practices, 
within the law, in State banks particu- 
larly, lest they withdraw from the sys- 
tem and thereby weaken its resources 
and general influence. The designation 
“Member of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem” remains, therefore, on the window 


;of such a bank, implying a degree of 
system supervision which is not author-; 


ized, and which in fact does not exist. 

Security companjes affiliated with banks 
should be examined and their state- 
ments made public. 

The question has also been raised, Mr. 
Chairman, as to the status of security 
companies affiliated with banks, I con- 
fess to some doubt as to the propriety 
gf such companies. In any event, I am 
clear that if they are to exist, there must 
be much more adequatg examination and 
control of them than exists now. I real- 
ize well the arguments that a depositor 
with funds should have the privilege of 
going to one place and one organization 
for advice as to the best use to which 
he can put these funds, 


Without dealing with that question, 
I am cleay that the ownership of the 
security company and of the*bank should 
be identical, . No other kind of affiliate 
should be permitted. To do so, merely 
reinstate that divided interest which 
affiliates were created to avoid. If there 
is divided interest, then I think it would 
be better to prohibit affiliates altogether. 


Examinations Urged 
For Securities Companies 


Second. 
panies should be subject to examina- 
tion, and I am inelined to think that there 
should be publie statements of their con- 
ditions, as well as that of the bank. .I 
vealize that this puts some handicap on 
them in meeting dheir competitors in the 
security market, but on the whole I am 
inclined to think that it will be necessary 
for the bank having an affiliate to suffer 





minimize them greatly, Even now mem- | 
bership in the Federal Reserve System | 


difficulty, that the assets of the bank! 


Therefore, I see no way of combining | 


I think the securities com- | 


that discrimination in order :to. operate 

in the security field. 

Federal Reserve Policy of 1927-1928 and 
1928 Reviewed with Reference to the 
Speculative Market. 

I notice, Mr. Chairman, that your com- 
mittee has been interested in a discus- 
sion as to what led to our recent orgy of 
speculation, especially in the security 
markets. You have also, quite properly 
| I think, been interested in the steps taken 
to prevent or retard such an extraor- 
dinary speculative market. That the ac- 
| tion taken or not taken by the Federal 
Reserve System during this period was 
at some point unwise or ineffective now 
seems clear. We should review the situ- 
jation for the purpose of learning how 
|to avoid a repetition of these errors. 

Let me say at once that I think the 
low rates of 1927 were justified under 
the circumstances then existing. The 
gold standard was being reestablished 
throughout the world, and it was of 
major consequence to this country that 
the gold standard should be reestablished 
and that it should be made to work, 
We had such an undue amount of the 
world’s gold that it was most important 
that. some be exported. At- the same 
time the foreign exchanges were weak, 
which put a severe handicap on the sales 
of our agricultural products abroad. 


Stronger Exchanges 
Were Then Desirable 


It was highly desirable that in the 
Autumn of 1927 the foreign exchanges 
be strengthened in order that our cot- 
ton and food products might move 
toward Europe, It was the purpose of 
strengthening such exchanges, even to 
|the point of gold export, that the low 
rates of 1927 were instituted. They 
were effective and highly serviceable for 
the purposes intended. There was @& 
substantial rise in the prices of agri- 
cultural commodities during the latter 
half of 1927 and the early part of 1928. 
It was realized at the time that such 
rates would, if continued, not only in- 
duce speculation, but that if they were 
too long continued, speculation would 
|get out of hand. 

The low rates were continued too long, 
An active, firm and decisive policy of 
advancing rates should have been car~ 
ried out in 1928, If it had been, I am 
of the opinion that we would not have 
permitted our speculative markets to 
absorb such a large amount of credit. 
Looking backward, I am of the opinion 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York did not make its recommendations 
for rate increases early enough or ad- 
vance the rates rapidly enough. 

I say this without‘reflection upon my 
associates in that bank, because I was 
| quite as much to blame for that as any- 
jone. The New York bank did, in Feb- 
ruary, 1929, endeavor to deal with the 
situation by rate increase, That story 
has already been recited here, as to how 
the New York bank recommended in- 
creases week after week, and the Federal 
Reserve Board disapproved them, The 
Board thought that so-called direct ac- 
tion was better. 

I confess that while I have never had 
any sympathy with the so-called direct 
|action program, and I think its failure 
was demonstrated, still there was some 
| justification for the Board’s thinking 
ithat the speculative movement could he 
l\checked by the suggestion to,. and the 
|caoperation of, member banks without 
putting on commerce the burdens of a 
rate increase. As a matter of fact, I 
have a strong feeling that business at 
that time needed a check as well as spec- 
ulation. 


Speculative Market 


Always a Factor 


I have spoken in terms of the market 
because, while under ordinary circum- 
stances I do not think that the Reserve 
policies should be established with ref- 
erence to speculative markets, I do think 
|that is always one of the factors in- 
volved, and when the security market 
|is absorbing such a very large amount 





|the prime factor in determining a re- 
serve policy. 
Loans by Others 

Undoubtedly, one reason why the 
speculative market got out of hand, and 
stayed out of hand for a considerable 
period, and possibly would have stayed 
out of hand notwithstanding any of the 
measures of Which I have spoken, is be- 
cause of the loans by others to that mar- 
ket, The Federal Reserve System and 
all the banks, certainly all the large 
banks, in the East, were apprehensive of 
the loans by others to the call market. 
It was perfectly well undérstood that if 
and when those loans were called; the 
banks and*the banking system had in 
some way to take them over, although 
they had no voice in granting the orig- 
inal loans. : 

Such loans were therefore a contin- 
|gent liability of the banking system, but 
‘one which it could not control. I know 
that it has been said by eminent bank- 
ers here that it is impossible to control 
such loans. Personally, I would not wish 
to concede oes without making some 
experiments in ‘that direction. While it 
may not be possible to control individuals 
from loaning direct to the call market, 
it does seem to me that corporations 
not engaged in the banking business 
might be. 
Use of Government bends as a basis for 

Federal reserve credit. 
| I notice, Mr, Chairman,’from your ex- 
amination of Governor Harrison, that 
you are interested in the use of Govern- 
jment bonds as a basis for Federal re- 
serve credit. I am too. I am firmly of 
the belief that the fluctuations of central 
bank credit above the minimum always 
required for the country’s needs, should 
have a very direct relationship to the 
| business fluctuations in the country and 
to gold movements, 
Review and Definition 
| Needed on Question 

If the volume of this credit is based 
on the self-liquidating paper of business, 
the control is largely automatic, wh¢reas 
if it may be based on governments alone, 
|control becomes subject to management, 
| The use of governments in our Federal 
Reserve System needs, I think, review 
and definition. Their use jis still some- 
what in the experimental stage. It 
seems to me that-we must learn how to 


| 





! 


lof our total credit it may become almost | 


¢ 


Governor of Utah 
Increases Budget 


General Fund Appropriations 
$11,000 Above Figure 
Two Years Ago 


‘ State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Feb. 4. 

The Governor of Utah, George H. 
Dern, in delivering his budget message 
to the: Utah State Legislatary ; presented 

itemized list of the expenditures ree- 
ake. This amount we $4,951,000 
from the general fund and approximately 
1,000,000 special fund appropriations. 
Highway State district school and State 
high school are not considered in the 
budget. ai 

The general fund appropriations rec- 
ommended total $11,000 more than the 
general fund appropriations recom- 
mended two years ago. It represents 
more than a $1,000,000 reduction in the 
requests made by the departments and | 
the State institutions, The requests for| 
the biennium for general fund appropria- 
tions were $6,130,000. 


Change Recommended 


In Nebraska State 
Banking Depa rtment 





Elimination of Minor Offices | 
Advocated by Governor, 
Bryan in His Budget Mes- 
sage to Legislature 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Feb. 4. 


“We have been trying to use a form 
of government that is entirely too large 
for our State,” Governor Charles W. 
Bryan told the Nebraska Legislature in 
his recent budget message. “There have 
been set up as an assistance to the Gov- 
ernor, department heads with _high- 
sounding titles and they have tried to 
gather together enough duties for each 
to justify the enormous expense and eXx- 
travagance of maintaining the system. 

“These departments,” he continued, 
“supposedly as an aid to the Governor, 
because they apply only to the activities 
under him personally, are referred to as 
cabinet positions, and provision is made 
for the confirmation of these secretaries 
by the Senate; to have them as closely 
imitate the cabinet of the President of 
the United States as possible. The dif- 
ference, however, is this: That this s0- 
called cabinet in Nebraska is not clothed 
with any executive power as the statute 
explicitly states that that must be re-| 
served in the Governor, and the Gov- | 
ernor is held personally responsible for 
every act and«word of these so-called 
cabinet heads.” 

"Governor Bryan declared that the more | 
he investigated, the more he became 1n- 
clined to believe that “we do not need, 
and should not have, either so-called. sec- 
retaries or deputies if we are to keep 
faith with the people in simplifying our 
Government to their need and their abil- 
lity to pay.” He recommended that the 
office of secretary of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce and those of Dep- 
uty Secretary for Banking and Done'y 
Secretary for’ Insurance be abolished, 
land departments of banking and insur- | 
|ance created instead. “This unusual ap- 
| peal,” said the Governor in speaking of 
|this and similar recommendations, “1s 
/from a Governor who affiliates with the 
|minority party begging the majority 
|party of the Legislature to help him 
| abolish a large number of places that he | 
|now has at his disposal as political ap- 
| pointments, but which, in his judgment, 
| if continued on the pay roll, would be un- 
|fair to the taxpayers.” 


‘Financing of Power Utility | 
In Alabama Is Described | 


[Continued from. Page 11.] 
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Soundest Banking | 
In South Carolina. 
History Reported 


State Examiner Exhibits 
Combined Statements to 
Show Healthy Condition 
Of Institutions 


State of South Carolina: , 
Columbia, Feb. 4. ; 


The banks of South Carolina today are 
in the soundest condition they have en- 
joyed since the creation of the State 
Banking Department a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, the State Bank Examiner, Al- 
bert S. Fant, said recently in exhibiting 
the combined statements, as of Dec. 31, 
of all banks in South Carolina under the 
jurisdiction of his office. 

Cash on hand and due from banks and 
the amount of readily negotiable stocks 
and bonds total more than 50 per cent of 
the deposits in the banks, the statement 
shows. The percentage of the cash re- 
serve is the highest in the history of th 
State, Mr, Fant said. if 

Safest Banking in History B 

“The fact becomes readily apparent, 
Mr. Fant declared, “that the safest and 
soundest banking ever practiced in the 


|history of South Carolina is now being 


done. We have long been working to 
this end and the struggle has been a 
hard, a painful one. Nine years ago, 
in 1921, the banks began to fail; since 
that time 191 State banks have closed 
their doors in South Carolina, entailing 
enormous losses, resulting in great suf- 
fering and serving seriously to under- 
mine and impair public confidence. 

“It can be truthfully said that, al- 
though the present depression is being 
felt in South Carolina as in the rest of 
the country, our banking troubles are 
largely behind us. I firmly believe that 
with the present management of our, 
banks, the situation will continue to imy 
prove. The affairs of our State banks 
are now being administered by men of 
the highest type and of undisputed abil- 
ity, and with the experiences of the last 
10 years, to serve them, I feel confident 
that the future will be marked by steady 
progress in our bane oo: 

Causes of Failures 

The first and foremost cause of the 
number of bank failures since 1920 is 
the great boom in agricultural prices and 
land values before 1920, according to Mr. 
Fant, and the collapse of agricultural 
prices and land values since 1920, and 
the adverse condition which has since 
existed, The second great cause is real 
estate speculation since 1920, he added. 

The summarized statement of condi- 
tion of the 125 State banks, one private 
bank, and 70 bank branches in the State 
of South Carolina at the close of busi- 
ness Dec, 31, 1930, is set forth in the 
table below: ‘ 


$55,877,936.12 
170,247.44 


22,319,602.29 
137,194.87 
8,410,805.71 
3,292,371,80 


‘ Resources 

Loans & discounts 

Overdrafts 

Bonds & stocks owned by 
bank. - } 

Furniture & fixtures 

Banking house 

Other real estate 

Cash on hand and due from 
banks 26,606,184,19 

Other resources 2,255,384.97 


‘ $114,669,726.56 


Liabilities 
$8,981,839.68 
4,523,639,88 
1,243,748.73 
8,571,211.74 
143,758.97 
93,696,114,33 
294,181.42 


833,833.77 
1,381,398.04 


$114,669,726.56 


Capital stock 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits 

Due to banks 

Dividends unpaid 

Deposits 

Reserve fund 

Bills payable and notes re- 
discounted ..... Biwux tana 

Other liabilities 


many shares? A. 49,329, 

Q. Do you know where, in a general 
way, those shares were sold? A, I think 
most of them were sold in Alabama. © 

Q. Do you know anything about what 
uge was made, if any,-of the employes 
of the Alabama Power Company in con- 
nection with that sale? 





|A. At the time of entering into_ the 
first arrangement with the Electric Bond 
and Share Company in 1915, the Ala- 
bama Power Company also entered into | 
an agreement with the Phoenix Con-| 
struction Company, a subsidiary of Elec- | 
tric Bond and Share Company, for the | 
construction of certain projects. is | 
| agreement. was contingent on the power | 
|company receiving a loan of at least | 
$500,000 from the Electric Bond apd | 
Share Company. : "4 
| Q. Were the services of the Electric, 
Bond and Share Company used again | 
in any way by the Alabama Power Com- | 
pany? 

A. Yes. When the Alabama Power | 
| Company commenced the sale of its pre-| 
lferred stock in 1920 neither the Ala-| 
|bama Traction, Light and Power Com- | 
pany, Limited, nor the Alabama Power | 
|Company were in a position to dispose 
of same, due to a lack of facilities and | 
lorganization. The Electric Bond and 
| Share Company assisted in the disposal 
lof the preferred stock, for which they | 
received a commission of $2 per share. 
. Can you tell about how many} 
lshares of preferred stock were dsposed 
lof under that arrangement? A. I will | 
|give you the money later on. I can’t) 
|give you the shares of stock. It can be| 
|divided by two. The Electric Bond and 
| Share received $98,658, 5 
| Q, That represents commission on how | 
| 
|use them properly, and that to exclude 
|them would be a serious mistake. 

In considering this question, we cannot | 
ignore the long experience of the Bank 
;of England in using governments, nor | 
should we fail to consider their conven- 
ience. For example, in the field in which 
eligible paper might be used as .collat- 
eral, I see no harm in substituting gov- 
ernments so long as they bear an ap- 
propriate relationship to the paper which 
might have been supplied. 

I may say that I have some personal 
views on this whole question of the use 
of governments in central bank opera- 
|tions, and in that connection I may say 
that I am opposed to a managed cur-| 
rency and credit. I do not feel that it) 
would be helpful to the Committee for | 
me to express those views. We have not| 
reached, in the Federal Reserve Bank in| 
New York, any final views.’ The officers | 
and directors have frequently discussed | 
it. Now that the question is raised be- | 
fore your committee, it seems to me that 
|it would be much more helpful if the | 
|New York bank, through Governor Har- | 
rison, could present to you the best con: | 
sidered views we have on this’ difficult | 
question. With your permission, there- 
fore, I would like to avoid saying more | 
today on this particular subject. | 











A. The Alabama Power Company em- 
ployes were organized by the Electric 
Bond and Share and the Alabama Power 
emphagas sold the stock, 

Q. What assistance has the Southeast- 
ern Power and Light Company given to 
the Alabama Power Company since its 
acquired control about Oct, 1, 1924? 

. During the five years, 1925 to 1929, 
inclusive, the Southeastern Power and 
Light Company and/or Southeastern Se- 
curities Company has advanced sums ag- 
gregating $51,374,000 on short time loans 
to the Alabama Power Company. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 

script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of Feb. 6. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Feb, 4.-The Federal Re- 
serve Bank: of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign eurrency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merehandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby. certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (frane) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (gnilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (aloty) 
Portugal (escudo) .,. 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona): 
Switzerland (frane) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong ‘ dollar) 
China (Shanghai tae!) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapere (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milveis) .... 
Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) .. 
Bar silver 


14.0516 
13.9446 
-7175 
2.9592 
26.7485 
wViwies onehaken 485.9375 
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which is consecutive beginning with 
March 4 of each year. 


Attempts to Restrict Powers 


of Federal Courts Opposed 


Limiting 


Right to Declare Legislative Acts 


Invalid Included Among Proposals Which 
Federal Jurist Views as Dangerous 


By JUDGE JOHN J. PARKER 
United States Court of Appeals, Fourth Judicial Circuit 


ONSTITUTIONAL government is 

threatened by the rising tide of 

socialistic thought, by the efforts 
of organized minorities to control the 
State in their own interest and by the 
disintegration and prostitution of local 
government; but probably its most seri- 
ous danger is to be found in the at- 
tacks which are being made upon the 
judicial system of the country. 

That system is in reality the keystone 
of the arch of constitutional govern- 
ment. So long as it stands and the in- 
dependence and power of the judges of 
the courts of the United States are 
maintained, there is little danger that 
encroachment upon the rights of indi- 
viduals by either State or Federal gov- 
ernments will permanently succeed, or 
that the forces of centralization will be 
allowed to crush out the liberties of 
the people as embodied in local self- 
government. 

The attack upon the judiciary has 
come in a number of forms. One of the 
most dangerous, and at the same time 
the most respectable, is that which 
would destroy or limit the power of the 
courts to declare acts of Congress or of 
the State Legislatures unconstitutional. 

This attack has been made from time 
to time since the foundation of the 
government. It appears under varioys 
forms. Sometimes it is simply a denial 
that the power exists and an ignoring 
of the process of the courts by execu- 
tive officials. Sometimes it comes for- 
ward in-a proposition to deny to the 
lower courts the right to exercise the 
power and to require a unanimous deci- 
sion or a two-thirds majority of the 
Supreme Court itself as a condition of 
its exercise. 

v 


Sometimes it is proposed that judi- 
cial decisions be subject to review by 
the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment or to recall by the people them- 
selves. But whatever the form of the 
attack, the purpose is the same—to de- 

. Stroy the power of the judiciary to up- 
hold. the Constitution. I shall enter 
into no argument in defense of the 
power. He who is not convinced by the 
reasoning of the Federalist or of Chief 
Justice Marshall in Marbury v. Madi- 
son would not be convinced by any ar- 
gument that I might make. 

Sufficient is it to say that, without 
this power in the judiciary, our Fed- 
eral Government could neverehave sur- 
vived the. storms of the past century. 
If it is taken away, the great bulwark 
of: individual liberty is destroyed and 
constitutional government becomes a 
delusion and a farce. There is no sense 
in having a Constitution if no Congress 
or Legislature is bound to respect it. 

Other attacks upon the Federal judi- 
ciary are those which would limit the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts as 


Preventing Fatal 
Automobile 
Accidents, Gilee & Porter 


Director, Department of 
Publie Health, State of 
California 


wT 


HE increasing numbers of deaths in 

automobile accidents call for re- 
newed activity in the prevention of 
these unnecessary deaths. In some 
States, but not in California, there are 
as many automobile deaths as there are 
deaths from tuberculosis. 


It would seem that every possible 
safeguard against automobile accidents 
has been established. Traffic experts, 
engineers, safety experts, police and 
other officials have studied the prob- 
lems of traffic control on streets and 
highways. Signals have been estab- 
lished at dangerous intersections, driv- 
ers have been examined before driving 
licenses have been granted, drunken 
drivers have been prosecuted, but still 
the automobile death rate rises about 
10 per cent annually. 

Not enough attention has heen paid 
to.the human element, the physical con- 
dition and the mental make-up of those 
individuals who are involved in re- 
peated automobile accidents. Every 
driver who becomes involved in more 
than one automobile death should be 
required to undergo a complete exam- 
ination in order to determine his fitness 
as a driver. 

Such an examination would, of neces- 
sity, be most exhaustive and would in- 
clude a determination of his ability to 
think and to act quickly. It should also 
include a metabolism test and if he is 
26 per cent under normal, he should 
not be permitted to drive a car. Cease- 
less nerve strain and constant expendi- 
ture of extreme effort render many 
drivers unfit. 

It is believed that an intensive study 
of repeaters in fatal automobile acci- 
dents. would bring out startling revela- 
tions in physical and mental insuffi- 
ciency to withstand the strain that con- 
stant automobile driving may develop. 


evidenced in bills to deprive the lower 
Federal courts of jurisdiction in cases 
arising out of diversity of citizenship 
and of cases arising under the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, 
and bills to limit the jurisdiction of 
the Federal courts in the grarting of 
injunctions. 

I canngt express too strongly my 
sense of the danger inherent in these 
proposals. The right of citizens to in- 
voke the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts where diversity of citizenship 
exists, and thus obtain an impartial 
tribunal free of local influences and 
prejudices, is of supreme importance 
in developing that confidence which is 
essential to the flow of credit across 
State lines and the development of ‘in- 
terstate commerce on any extended 
scale. . 

v 


Citizens of Ohio or New York would 
be unwilling to lend money in a dis- 
tant State if their right of recovery de- 
pended upon their going into a local 
court and seeking a verdict before a 
jury composed of the neighbors and 
friends of some powerful local defend- 
ant. Investors would be unwilling to 
invest their capital in great interstate 
enterprises if the rights of such enter- 
prises were to be endangered by local 
prejudices and local interpretations of 
the general law. 

With respect to suits instituted un- 
der the genéfral provision of the judi- 
cial code giving jurisdiction to the 
lower Federal courts of cases arising 
under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, these have become in 
recent years of greater and greater im- 
portance. The most important class of 
such cases, jurisdiction of which would 
be stricken down by proposed legisla- 
tion, is the class instituted to enjoin 
officials of States and municipalities 
from enforcing statutes and ordinances 
which violate provisions of the Federal 
Constitution. 


Appeal from the highest State court 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States is in the vast majority of cases 
not sufficient for the protection of the 
constitutional rights of the citizen. I 
mean no reflection upon local tribunals 
when I say that such tribunals ordi- 
narily furnish less adequate protection 
to constitutional rights than do the 
Federal courts. 

It is but natural that they should be 
more impressed with local legislation, 
should feel greater hesitation in en- 
joining action by a coordinate branch 
of their local governments and, being 
dependent for their tenure of office 
upon the same electorate that elected 
the local Legislature, should be more 
unwilling to offend that electorate by 
declaring void the laws enacted by 
their representatives. 


v 


If relief is denied by them and ap- 
peal is taken to the Federal Supreme 
Court, the case must be heard there 
upon the record which they have made, 
and if relief is dinally afforded, it will, 
in most cases, have come too late to 
avoid irreparable injury. If the guar- 
antee of individual rights in the Fed- 
eral Constitution is to continue vital 
and effective, we must continue to give 
the Federal courts —power to protect 
these rights in adequate manner. 


Still another attack upon the Fed- 
eral judiciary is that which is made in 
proposed legislation which would limit 
and circumscribe the power of the 
judge in the trial of actions at law, 
would: prevent his expressing an opin- 
ion or even charging upon the facts, 
and would reduce his function approxi- 
mately to that of the presiding officer 
of a debating society. 

This was not the common law con- 
ception of a judge’s function. Trial by 
jury is one of the landmarks of liberty 
and the best means ever devised for 
the settlement of controverted issues 
of fact; but trial by jury as understood 
for hundreds of years has meant trial 
by a jury under the supervision and 
instruction of a judge. 

_In some of our Statés, statutes have 
circumscribed the functions of the 
judge; but invariably trial by jury has 
suffered as a result thereof and the 
jury system has been weakened’ in the 
esteem of the public. 


v 

The judge is the only disinterested 
lawyer connected with the trial. He is 
not only familiar with the law, but with 
weighing evidence and analyzing facts. 
As a chancellor in equity or when sit- 
ting in the admiralty courts, he passes 
upon issues of facts in cases of the 
greatest magnitude without the aid of 
a jury. In law cases; he is given power 
to set aside the verdict if contrary to 
the weight of the evidence or if it of- 
fends his conscience in other respects. 
_ Under such circumstances it is noth- 
ing short of absurd to say that he shall 
not during a trial at law be allowed to 
assist the jury in arriving at a verdict 
which is correct and of which his con- 
science will approve. 

But probably the most dangerous at- 
tack of all that are being made upon 
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Child Health Conferences 


as Conducted by Wisconsin Agency 
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Director of Child Welfare Bureau Also Outlines 


Other Educational Projects Which Are Sponsored by State 


By DR. CHARLOTTE J. CALVERT 
Director, Bureau of Child Welfare, Board of Health, State of Wisconsin 


HILD HEALTH conferences, rec- 
Cc ognized as the best channel 

through which trained profes- 
sional workers have been able to carry 
to parents information regarding the 
care and health of their children, are 
held throughout Wisconsin either as 
regular demonstration centers or occa- 
sional and itinerant centers. 

Children up to the age of six years 
are seen and examined, and mothers 
are advised as to their care and as to 
defects needing correction. Expectant 
mothers also are ‘seen and advised. 
These centers were undertaken by the 
Bureau of Child Welfare in 16 Wiscon- 
sin counties in 1922, and are now held 
from time to time in all the 71 counties 
of the State, with the demand steadily 
increasing. 

A total of 12,935 children and moth- 
ers were examined by the Bureau last 
year in 115 communities of the State, 
and in addition to this number, thou- 
sands attended centers now maintained 
by 22 communities entirely independ- 
ently of the Bureau. 

Some 26 of the communities served 
by the Bureau “have assumed financial 
responsibility for the centers under the 
continued direction of the Bureau. The 
supervisors of four counties have made 
appropriations for the purpose, three 
other centers are financed by city and 
town funds, and 16 by private organiza- 
tions. 

Literature on the care of infants and 
young children and of the expectant 
mother igs distributed by the Bureau. 
A card, certifying that the infant’s 
birth has been registered, and a booklet 
on infant care is sent to the parents of 
every baby born in the State as soon as 
the infant’s birth is recorded with the 
Bureau Of Vital Statistics, except those 
born in the large cities. 

The mothers have learned to look for 
this literature and frequently they 
write us, if for some reason the birth 
registration is delayed and they do not 
a Ie 
the Federal judiciary is the attack upon 
its independence. 

It is of supreme importance that the 
judges. who administer the laws and 
enforce the Constitution in the Federal 
courts be not only learned and upright, 
but also independent and fearless. The 
bench is no place for those who truckle 
to the demands of organized minorities, 
or who would use judicial position to 
advance the interests of any individual 
or class of individuals. The judge 
speaks not for groups, not even for ma- 
jorities, but for the whole people, de- 
claring the law as he finds it without 
regard to popular favor. 

Nothing could be done which would 
so quickly destroy confidence in the 
courts, as well as their integrity and 
usefulness, as to select judges upon the 
basis of the friendship or hostility of 
special classes or interests. The Con- 
stitution will become nothing but a 
scrap of paper if such considerations 
are allowed to enter into the selection 
of those who interpret and apply it. 

Efforts to make the judiciary sub- 
servient to any other branch of the 
Government, to intimidate its members 
in the discharge of their duty or to 
make them reflect in their decisions the 
views of any class or of any school of 
thought should be met with the un- 
measured condemnation of every lover 
of his country. 


receive the booklet promptly. A card 
listing the additional literature dvail- 
able through the Bureau is enclosed 
with the booklet and an increasing 
number of these cards are being re- 
turned 'to the Bureau with a’ request 
for additional literature. 

The Bureau has prepared also a se- 
ries of monthly letters for expectant 
mothers, with advice and information 
on the hygiene of pregnancy and ma- 
ternity and urging the need of adequate 
care during pregnancy and at delivery. 
In Wisconsin; in women between 15 and 
45. years of age, child bearing is the 
second cause of death, tuberculosis 
alone exceeding child bearing in the 
number of deaths. A total of 2,761 ex- 
pectant mothers received the letters 
from the Bureau last year. The letters 
have been commended highly by physi- 
cians. 

A number of requests for advice on 
the care of children are also received 
by letters directly to the Bureau. An 
average of 120 personal replies to such 
letters from mothers are now written 
each month. 

The slogan of the infant hygiene 
classes in the schools has been “Every 
Wisconsin girl educated for*intelligent 
motherhood.” During the past seven 
years, since the course was undertaken, 
31,947 girls of the junior high school 
and high school grades have completed 
the course of instruction on the care of 
a normal healthy baby. The number of 
girls taught each year has increased 
from a total of 924 in 29 schools in 
1923-1924 to 6,133 in 176 schools in 
1930. ‘ 

A young woman on the staff of the 
Bureau devotes her time to the train- 
ing of teachers in the training schools 
and assists the teachers in organizing 
the work. Wisconsin was the pioneer 
State in introducing the unit course in 
infant hygiene in the public school cur- 
riculum. A manual of infant hygiene 
which serves as a textbook for the 
course has been prepared and published 
by the Bureau and also a handbook for 
teachers. These are supplied free of 
charge to schools within the State. Re- 
quests for the manual have been re- 
ceived from 46 States, 3 Territories and 
5 foreign countries. 

The further educational program of 
the Bureau includes a series of news- 
paper articles on child care, talks be- 
fore group meetings, a series of radio 
broadcasts, and the loan of posters, 
films, and exhibits for teaching health. 

The results of a program that is 
largely educational are of very gradual 
development and difficult to measure. 
The infant mortality rate is declining. 
The ‘Bureau of Vital Statistics states 
that if the infants of Wisconsin died 
now in the same numbers proportion- 
ally that they died 20 years ago, we 
should have 7,200 infant deaths each 
year instead of 3,400, that is, 3,800 in- 
fants would die each year, under one 
year of age, who now survive. During 
the past year only nine States reported 
a lower infant death rate than Wiscon- 
sin and only one State reported a lower 
maternal death rate. 

Studies made in Wisconsin by the 
Federal Children’s Bureau indicate that 
the infant mortality rate in a group of 
counties which have carried on an in- 
tensive program of child health work 
is definitely lower than that of a group 
of counties which have been unable to 
carry on such a program, 
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Avoiding Population, Centers 
in Construction of Highways + 


Plans Designed to Keep Through Traffic 
Out of Congested Areas Are Discussed by 
Connecticut’s Highway Commissioner 


By JOHN A. MACDONALD 


Highway Commissioner, State of Connecticut 


HILE the highway of the pres- 
ent day is being constructed 
with the safety and conven- 
ience of the motorist as the primary 
factors in its design, the future trend 
of construction, indications of which 
are already at hand, will unquestion- 
ably be to create still further improve- 
ment along those lines through a wide- 
spread use’ of the by-pass or cut-off 
which will carry traffic between the 
major centers of population around 
smaller gongested areas; and the devel- 
opment of parkways restricted to pas- 
senger vehicles upon which crossroads, 
grade crossings and other items of dan- 
ger will be eliminated, thus affording 
a clear, high speed traffic path. 
v 
Development of these forms of .con- 
struction seem inevitable in view of 
present conditions which have their 
origin ‘in the days when the highway 
engineer was unheard of. Every rural 
highway system had as its basis those 
roads connecting settled communities, 
many of which have since become the 
trunk lines of growing communication. 
To accommodate the neéds of growing 
communities there soon began to radi- 


\ate from these principal highways 


other roads in fanlike or grid forma- 
tion to, into and through the various 
farming, business and residential sec- 
tions. 

In their original locations, the roads 
destined to become the trunk lines of a 
later day followed more or less closely 
the original contour of the ground with 
the usual indirect alignment. As. pop- 
ulation and industry increased, build- 
ings were located along the roads in 
more or less haphazard manner and 
when a thickly built-up condition had 
been reached the alteration of the road- 
way to provide for great capacity or 
more direct communication became a 
major problem. 

When, under such conditions, conges- 
tion has developed, it is seldom possible 
to obtain permanent relief so long as 
the solution is sought in minor modifi- 
cation of the original location. The 
solution of the difficult problems pre- 
sented by sharp angles, steep grades, 
numerous intersecting streets and nar- 
row widths of right of way is likely to 
be at best only a compromise, because 
permanent relief usually involves great 
damage and the moving or destruction 
of many buildings at a cost so tremen- 
dous that it cannot be considered. _ 

These old main routes have been im- 
proved, however, and the improvement 
must be continued to a certain degree 
to provide for ‘ocal traffic and for con- 
nection with other arteries and com- 
munities; but they cannot, with safety, 
convenience and efficiency, be adapted 
to carry the additional through traffic 
of the future. 

v 

Because of the high cost of adequate 
improvement of the existing routes and 
the questionable benefit of the usual 
compromise, engineers are now turning 
for the most part to the by-pass as the 
best solution. This solution generally 
involves the utilization of existing 
highways for local traffic of all kinds 
to and from the built-up area with such 
widening and other improvement as 
may be possible to make them as con- 
venient and safe as practicable. 

These connect with the by-pass 
routes which are provided to carry 
around the areas of the greatest con- 
gestion.all traffic on the ruralyhighway 
bound for points beyond. This solu- 
tion keeps the “through” traffic out of 
the built-up area and avoids the fur- 
ther congestion of the streets within 
the areas that are already heavily bur- 
dened with local traffic. 

The so-called parkways restricted to 
passenger vehicles constitute another 
method of relieving congestion on the 
city streets that connect with the main 
rural highways. These are not de- 
signed primarily for the accommoda- 
tion of “through” rural, but rather for 
the expeditious movement of local pas- 
senger traffic from the outskirts of 
cities to the central business sections. 
Where the parkway extends. entirely 
through the city it facilitates the move- 
ment of “through” traffic on the con- 
necting rural trunk lines. 

Without doubt, as funds are provided 
and traffic. congestion. in the built-up 
areas increases, both of these systems 
will be used, especially in and adjacent 
to large cities where industry is pro- 
gressive and increasing and decentral- 
ization of population is in process. 

v 
_ As the trunk’lines become more con- 
gested and their ultimate capacity is 
approached, resort must eventually be 
had to segregation of passenger-vehicle 
and motor-truck traffic. It has been 
practically proved that, with unsegre- 
gated traffic and frequent intersections 
at grade, the four-lane road, providing 
for two lines of traffic in each direc- 
tion, is the maximum width that can 
be operated with efficiency. On “the 
other hand, a parkway reserved for 
passenger vehicles only, with grade 
separation at all intersections and the 
lanes for movements in opposite direc- 
tions separated by a parked central 


area, will carry at high speed with 
safety as many as six lines of vehicles 
moving in each direction. 

Whether the projected improvement 
be a trunk line for unsegregated traffic 
or a parkway for passenger vehicle 
traffic only, certain principles must be 
observed, as follows: Sufficient right- 
of-way width must be available to pro- 
vide for the proper number of roads or 
lanes; space must be provided for pub- 
lic utilities, street cars or buses, sewers 
and drainage; there must be footpaths 
for pedestrians; parking spaces must 
be provided for standing vehicles com- 
pletely. off the traveled portion of the 
highway so as not to interfere with 
moving traffic; there must be either 
isles of safety. or pedestrian. under- 
passes, so that pedestrians can cross 
from one side to the other without haz- 
ard; railway grade crossings must be. 
eliminated; there must be separation 
of grades at all important highway 
grade crossings with ramps to and 
from the main highway; at existing 
unimproved or. unimportant highway 
grade crossings provision must be made 
for future separation of grades; there 
must be a sufficient number of cross 
connections with other existing high- 
ways, and spurs to built-up sections; 
curves must be eased and well banked, 
and sight distances must be sufficiently 
lengthened to insure an uninterrupted 
flow of traffic at high speeds without 
hazard to the user of the highway. - 

v 

Much progress in this direction has 
been made in, Connecticut in the past 
decade—cut-off construction has not 
only eliminated many congested and 
dangerous. areas, but has reduced: the 
length of the State highway system by 
about 75 miles; curves have been re- 
duced and the motor vehicle operator 
afforded an improved line of ‘vision; 
grades have been cut down to reduce 
the accident hazard; wider roads have 
been developed to increase safe maxi- 
mum speed and to make it unnecessary 


for the faster moving traffic to cut con- w 


tinually in and out of line. 


Fishing Industry 
as Carried on 
in Maine B 


y 
Horatio D. Crie 
Director, Sea and Shore 
Fisheries Commission, 
State of Maine 


MAINE has 2,500 miles of coast line 
and along her shores reside ap- 
proximately 12,000 fishermen who are 
engaged in catching fish and lobsters 
for a livelihood. The several species 
of these natural resources are lobsters, 
salmon, smelts, mackerel, scallops, 
clams, cod, haddock and other. line fish, 
and their value runs far into millions 
of dollars annually, making the fish- 
eries next in importance to agriculture. 
The lobster is considered the king of 
all denizens of the deep, especially in 
price and toothsomeness, and Maine is 
the largest lobster-producing State in 
the Union. There are more violators 
of the lobster laws than of all the other 
fish laws administered by this Depart- 
ment because the relative value of the 
lobster is far above that of any other 
protected fish. 
The cod is a valuable food fish and 
should be protected by law when it 
comes into our bays to spawn. , Hake, 


=r 


haddock and pollock also contribute to¥”’ 


the food supply and likewise add to the 
income of our fishing. communities. 

Smelts enter the brooks every Spring 
to spawn, but often they are caught in 
quantities for the mere sport of catch- 
ing them, and thus thousands of parent 
fish laden with spawn are destroyed. 
Here is another fish that should have 
protection at spawning time. 

In the Winter when other fish are 
scarce, one can sit in.a little canvas 
house on the ice and catch smelts, re- 
gardless of conditions at sea. Thou- 
sands of dollars are brought into the 
State by the sale of these fish and hun- 
dreds of families are made comfortable 
by money thus earned during the Win- 


+ ter months. 


The salmon, one of the smartest 
game fish, was formerly famous in 
Maine, but has greatly declined in num- 
bers. | Measures should be taken to 
rr care sobingtion. 

erring fisheries constitute a large 
branch of the fishing industry. These 
small fish are canned as sardines, or 
packed as smoked, salted’ or frozen fish. 
They are also used in large quantities 
for bait for catching lobsters, cod, had- 
dock and other ground fish. , 

Clams abound in the coast flats. They 
may be taken with very inexpensive 
equipment. and during the period of 
depression will furnish many coast 
families with a plentiful supply of food. 

The fishermen should have every en- 
couragement possible accorded them. 
They should.be protected from the per- 
sistent violators of the fishery laws; 
they should have 
their products. 
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